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THE   SEA-LION 


CHAPTER  I 

SYBIL  wished  she  had  not  been  punctual ;  achieving  it  had 
cost  her  a  substantial  piece  of  singed  hair,  strained  relations 
with  her  maid,  and  a  feeling  of  moral  exhaustion.  Un- 
punctuality,  she  said,  was  one  of  her  natural  graces j  so 
soon  as  she  strained  after  "  chronological  accuracy  of  bodily 
presentment,"  as  the  Babu  has  it,  disaster  overtook  her  ; 
disaster  is  always  punctual. 

The  Ripleys'  drawing-room  in  South  Audley  Street 
hummed  with  the  spasmodic  converse  of  the  unfed.  One 
little  group,  composed  of  a  dean,  a  professor  of  physics,  and  a 
Liberal  M.P.,  was  waxing  warm  and  strenuous ;  there  are 
some  temperaments  upon  which  an  empty  stomach  induces 
irascibility  —  which  is  catching.  Dinner  was  twenty 
minutes  late,  and  Lady  Ripley  was  looking  like  a  distracted 
hen  in  a  coop  who  has  not  collected  all  her  chickens  for 
the  night. 

Sybil  was  at  one  end  of  the  big  room,  talking  to  a  red- 
haired  solicitor  named  Du  Barry — an  old  acquaintance.  She 
took  the  exactly  opposite  view  to  any  which  he  expressed  j 
snubbed  his  cynicism,  questioned  his  sincerity,  and  taunted 
him  with  owning  that  poor  and  petrifying  thing,  the  "  legal 
mind."  Du  Barry  was  used  to  her,  but  he  saw  that  she 
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was  more  than  usually  bored  with  things  in  general  ;  and 
when  she  was  badly  bored  the  fact  showed  itself  by  desperate, 
scornful  plying  of  her  wits.  She  suffered  from  seizures  of 
the  mischief-breeding  modern  disease,  which  was  strange, 
since  she  was  a  busy  person,  with  a  lively  hold  on  life. 

There  had  been  a  beginning  to  it  j  seven  years  ago  the 
microbe  had  entered  into  her,  and  it  had  punished  her  with 
its  intermittent,  feverish  lassitude  ever  since. 

To-night  the  attack  was  acute  ;  each  person  in  the  room 
seemed  more  flat,  stupid,  unprofitable  than  the  last ;  and 
she  was  going  on  to  a  dance  afterwards — when  her  whole  soul 
was  crying  out  for  the  Sahara  and  the  stars.  The  Sahara 
and  the  stars !  and  the  substitute  would  be  an  exotic-scented 
ballroom,  full  of  black-coated,  exotic  flowers  of  civilisation, 
who  would  talk,  talk — until  one  longed  to  bang  them  on 
the  head,  just  to  see  what  they  would  do  \  .  .  .  She  no 
longer  listened  to  Du  Barry.  He  waited  a  moment,  watch- 
ing her  with  amused  and  shrewd  eyes. 

"  What  a  bad  time  your  dolls  had  !  "  he  said.  "  How 
many  did  you  kill  ?  " 

She  turned  her  dusky  yet  vivid  grey  eyes  swiftly  on 
him. 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  "  with  one  corner  of  her  lips  curled 
in  a  little  smile. 

"  Saw  it  in  your  face." 

"  They  used  to  get  on  my  nerves — as  sawdusty  people 
do.  ...  But  I  only  ran  hat-pins  through  them  ;  they 
weren't  much  the  worse,  and  it  made  them  sit  up  j  they 
were  quite  different  dolls  for  a  long  time  afterwards." 

"  Does  it  answer  with  the  sawdusty  people  ?  " 

Sybil  was  in  the  act  of  retorting  when  the  door  opened, 
and  the  fat  butler  announced  a  very  thin  guest. 

Du  Barry  looked  up  and  saw  the  man  enter — swiftly  put 
him  down  as  a  fresh  literary,  musical,  or  perhaps  Socialist 
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discovery  of  their  host's ;  and,  uninterested,  turned  again  to 
Sybil  for  the  answer  to  his  question. 

A  curious  expression  had  taken  the  place  of  the  impatient 
mocking  diablerie  in  her  face.  She  was  looking  at  the  man 
who  had  just  entered  with  still  concentration,  which  altered, 
as  the  lawyer  watched,  to  almost  annoyed  incredulity — and 
again,  to  intensity  of  question. 

Suddenly  she  became  self-conscious ;  her  eyes  flashed 
round  upon  Du  Barry. 

"  What  weirdities  Sir  James  gets  hold  of !  "  she  said  care- 
lessly:  "  who  is  that  ?  " 

"  Don't  know,"  he  answered  :  "  but  whoever  he  is,  he 
won't  wash." 

"  That's  just  like  you  watery  Englishmen  ! — you  prefer 
to  have  to  do  with  a  forger  who  tubs  every  day,  than  with 
the  most  splendid  scientist  or  poet  who — who  is  too  busy  to 
wash  !  .  .  .  /  think  he  looks  clean  and  wholesome — 
and  interesting.  I  hope  he'll  take  me  in  ;  he  doesn't  look 
sawdusty  !  " 

"Sorry  my  metaphor  was  obscure,"  said  Du  Barry 
meekly. 

"  Taken  either  way,  it's  just  as  unfair,  and  British  \  A 
man's  hair  worn  an  eighth  of  an  inch  longer  than  is  usual 
is  quite  enough  to  make  the  average  islander  inflate  himself 
with  amused  pity  ;  how  tiring  it  is !  " 

"  Getting  no  feed  ?  Isn't  it !  I  shall  ring  for  a  biscuit 
directly  !  " 

A  still  more  unpunctual  guest  was  evidently  expected,  for 
dinner  was  not  announced.  Covertly,  both  Du  Barry  and 
Sybil  watched  the  newcomer.  He  evidently  knew  no  one  ; 
his  host  spoke  to  him  for  a  few  minutes,  it  seemed  cordially, 
and  introduced  him  to  his  wife,  who  immediately  drifted  oft", 
and  he  was  once  more  alone.  Neither  Du  Barry  nor  Sybil 
had  heard  his  name.  He  stood  with  his  hands  behind  his 
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back,  near  the  fire,  scanning  people  with  his  head  bent 
slightly  downward,  looking  up  under  straight,  dark  eye- 
brows. In  the  course  of  his  survey  he  reached  Sybil. 
Du  Barry  saw  that  in  the  man's  eyes  was  no  sign  of 
recognition,  or  even  of  special  notice  ;  but  during  the  brief 
second  in  which  he  had  looked  at  her  and  she  at  him,  a 
brilliant  colour  had  swept  up  to  the  line  of  her  dark  hair. 

At  that  moment  Sir  James  Ripley  went  over  to  the 
stranger  again,  said  something,  and  crossed  the  room  with 
him  to  where  Sybil  sat. 

"  Let  me  introduce  Mr  Roxby — Miss  Lethbridge  ;  will 
you  take  Miss  Lethbridge  in  ?  "  he  said,  with  his  lop-sided 
smile.  "  Du  Barry,  you  know  your  lady,  don't  you? — Mrs 
Jabez  Potts.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  if  I  have  or  haven't 
lit  upon  a  bit  of  genuine  old  Lowestoft,  over  here " 

Du  Barry  followed  him,  and  Sybil  and  the  stranger  were 
left  to  themselves.  They  talked — or  rather  Sybil  did — of 
the  fog  ;  of  a  new  edition  of  a  classic  just  out ;  of  an 
instance  of  second  sight,  in  connection  with  a  murder  case, 
in  that  day's  papers.  The  man  listened,  and  put  in  a 
commonplace  word  now  and  then. 

Once  or  twice  Sybil  turned  an  amazed  eye  on  herself  j 
she  was  behaving  exactly  as  she  would  have  done  with  any 
man  to  whom  she  had  been  introduced  for  the  first  time  ; 
and  yet,  behind  this  ordinary,  mondaine  front  was  turmoil, 
rushing  and  slowing  heart-beats,  doubt,  hope,  fear,  and 
passionate  desire  that  it  might  be — true. 

Some  streak  of  commonsense  in  her,  in  spite  of  the 
forceful  wish,  which  almost  had  given  birth  to  belief,  kept 
her  from  putting  her  suspicion  to  the  test.  It  would  do  no 
harm  to  make  sure,  indirectly,  first ;  if  he  was  the  man  she 
more  than  half-believed  him  to  be,  he  might  wish  the  past 
to  be  treated  as  though  it  did  not  exist.  The  change  of 
name  was  enough  to  show  that.  It  had  been  a  past,  for 
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him,  which  was  all  seamy — if  he  was  he.  If  he  was  not, 
he  must  be  that  other  person's  twin  brother,  or  a  "  double  " 
worthy  of  the  Strand  Magazine. 

Sir  James  Ripley  had  a  penchant  for  collecting  human 
oddities  and  lionettes,  as  well  as  bric-a-brac.  Now  and 
then  came  a  full-sized,  real  lion  ;  but  somehow  the  same 
one  seldom  came  again. 

Sybil's  father  was  an  old  friend  of  Lady  Ripley's,  and 
she  could  have  been  as  a  daughter  to  the  childless  house  if 
she  had  cared  to  take  that  place.  As  it  was,  she  was 
constantly  there,  and  knew  all  the  habitues  of  their  set. 
Her  partner  of  this  evening  was  certainly  a  new  importa- 
tion ;  and  from  something  in  Lady  Ripley's  manner  towards 
him,  Sybil  gathered  that  she  wished  to  disclaim  all  hand  in 
his  introduction. 

Roxby  was  a  tall  man,  with  a  slight  sedentary  stoop  and 
droop  of  head.  He  was  loosely,  but  not  weakly  built,  and 
had  small,  delicate  hands.  His  face  was  remarkably  thin — 
too  thin  for  a  man  of  his  apparent  age,  even  under  severe 
training.  It  was  fleshless  to  emaciation,  with  grey  shadows. 
Out  of  bony  eyepits,  large,  full  brown  eyes  looked,  some- 
times dully,  sometimes  with  an  approach  to  recklessness. 
The  lips,  little  concealed  by  a  small  moustache  of  a  lighter 
colour  than  the  hair,  were  full,  large,  and  feverishly  red — 
sensual  lips,  at  variance  with  the  intellectual  cast  of  face. 
His  dress  suit  fitted  him  not  at  all. 

After  a  time,  Sybil  began  to  weary  of  doing  all  the 
talking  ;  the  man  was  either  dog-tired  or  ill.  Just  as  she 
was  determining  that  she  also  would  be  silent,  the  last  guest, 
a  Cabinet  Minister,  appeared,  and  the  procession  formed. 

Sir  James's  "  innovation  "  sat  for  about  twenty  minutes 
without  uttering  a  word.  On  the  other  side  of  him  was  a 
garrulous  little  bride,  so  engaged  with  her  neighbour,  a 
relation  of  her  husband's,  that  there  was  no  chance  for 
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Roxby  to  exert  himself  on  her  behalf.  But  now  it  was 
Sybil's  turn  to  be  silent  ;  she  determined,  in  spite  of  her 
interest  in  him,  that  if  he  would  not  take  a  reasonable  share 
of  talk  upon  him,  she  would  be  dumb.  He  was  evidently 
observing  men  and  women — particularly  the  latter — with  a 
quick  upward  look  while  the  head  was  bent,  which  was  the 
exact  counterpart  of  a  trick  she  had  been  familiar  with 
seven  years  ago.  He  seemed  to  find  the  dinner  absorbingly 
interesting.  Sybil  chid  herself  for  being  critical  of  such  a 
small,  unimportant  thing,  but  she  noticed  that  he  was  not 
a  tidy  eater.  She  was  fastidious  to  a  fault,  and  her  pre- 
possession did  not  prevent  her  from  being  jarred.  His 
double  had  never  offended  in  that  direction.  She 
remembered  Du  Barry's  disparaging  remarks,  and  smiled 
at  her  inconsistency  j  Emerson  was  vindicated  where  he 
says :  "  I  could  better  eat  with  one  who  did  not  respect  the 
truth  or  the  laws,  than  with  a  sloven  and  unpresentable 
person.  Moral  qualities  rule  the  world,  but  at  short 
distances  the  senses  are  despotic." 

"  Have  you  noticed,  I  wonder,  what  a  sure  index  to 
character  people's  way  of  eating  a  meal  is  ?  " 

Sybil  nearly  laughed  aloud.  Roxby  had  suddenly  turned 
to  her,  his  face  lit  up  for  the  first  time  with  a  smile  which 
was  wonderfully  transforming. 

"  Yes  .  .  .  that  is,  no,"  she  said,  for  once  in  her  life  at  a 
loss. 

"  I've  been  watching  the  way  people  crumble  their  roll, 
put  in  their  mouthfuls,  and  handle  their  knife  and  fork  j 
I  declare  I've  learnt  more  from  those  and  like  things  than 
from  their  looks  or  talk." 

"  Really  ! — one  hopes  that  there  isn't  much  room  for 
originality,  there," — mock-meekly.  No  gleam  of  humour 
came  to  the  man's  rescue. 

"  Well,  look  at  that    large   lady   over   there,   in  yellow. 
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I've  diagnosed  her — extravagant,  improvident ;  generous, 

perhaps,  but  not  just But  she  may  be  a  particular  friend 

of  yours  ?  " 

«  No  !— go  on." 

"She  took  bread,  toast,  and  two  kinds  of  biscuit, 
though  she  only  tried  one  ;  she  took  sherry,  and  hasn't 
touched  it  j  she  has  left  her  fish  ;  and  look — she's  crumbling 
her  collection  into  small  pieces " 

"  I  think  I  should  see  other  things  in  all  that,"  said 
Sybil  mildly  :  "  I  should  say  it  pointed  to  her  having 
eaten  too  big  a  tea,  or  being  nervous,  or  bored,  or — in 
love.  Now  I'll  tell  you  something,  on  the  same  lines," 
demurely  :  "  you  see  that  man  over  there — the  clean-shaven 
one  ? — d'you  see  the  way  he  grips  his  knife  and  fork  ?  I 
should  judge  from  that  that  he  was  tenacious  of  purpose  ; 
that  he  would  be  a  bit  of  a  bull-dog,  and  would  worry  to 
the  death.  Also,  from  the  instant  way  he  accepts  or 
refuses  anything,  that  he  generally  knows  his  own  mind, 
and  from  his  way  of  helping  himself  that  he  is  swift  to 
act.  .  .  .  '  Her  eyes,  fixed  on  the  man  in  question, 
twinkled  mischievously.  He  looked  up  and  caught  the 
expression  ;  there  seemed  an  understanding  between  them. 
Sybil  had  begun  to  have  an  inkling  that  her  partner  was  a 
bore,  and  bores  usually  received  scant  mercy  at  her  hands. 
The  suspicion  was  one  more  argument  against  the  identity 
of  those  two  ;  yet  the  smile  was  identical,  only  a  trifle  less 
boyish  j  the  very  timbre  of  voice  the  same. 

There  was  another  interval  of  silence  j  then  Roxby  said 
humbly,  "  I'm  conscious  that  I'm  the  worst  of  company 
to-night ;  I  can't  talk,  so  I  piffle  !  " 

"  Perhaps  we're  neither  of  us  exactly  in  the  vein,"  with 
her  natural  laugh. 

"  It's  good  to  hear  anyone  laugh  like  that,"  responded 
the  man  gravely  :  "  you  laugh  as  the  birds  sing." 
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"  Thanks  !  But  about  being  in  the  vein — it  sounds  bad  ; 
but,  of  course,  champagne  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it. 
I  defy  anyone,  except  he  be  an  Irishman,  to  talk  well 
before  the  second  course — unless  they've  dined  before  !  " 

"I  hadn't  dined  before,"  said  Roxby,  as  if  to  himself. 
"  Do  you  know  Oxford  ?  "  he  asked  directly.  She  followed 
his  eyes  to  a  mezzotint  opposite — a  storm  brooding  over 
the  town,  the  river  black  and  dour,  the  only  relief  a 
fugitive  gleam  which  smote  one  or  two  of  the  towers, 
bringing  them  out  like  white  marble  monuments  against 
the  ominous  sky. 

"Fairly  well.  I  suppose  you  know  it,  from  your 
question  ?  " 

"  It's  my  Alma  Mater.     I  was  at  Keble." 

"  I  thought  Keble  only  turned  out  parsons  ?  " — smiling. 

"  I  ought  to  have  been  one." 

"  Oh  ?  " 

"  It  didn't  c  come  off.'  .  .  .  Neither  did  I  *  come  on,' 
though,  I'm  sorry  to  say." 

"Oh  well,  if  you  .  .  .  But  that  was  going  to  be 
too  trite  !  " 

"  Nevertheless,  may  I  hear  it  ?  " 

"  I  was  going  to  say,  if  you  'jammed  the  helm  down  ' 
for  what  the  lights  said  was  the  right  port,  you'll  arrive 
some  day,  if  you're  not  there  yet." 

"It's  my  turn  to  say  'thanks.'  I  wish  I  could  feel  that 
I've  certainly  jammed  the  helm  often  enough  !  At  first 
I  did  think  the  lights  were  infallible  guides.  .  .  .  But 
they're  a  long  way  off  still  j  I  seem  only  able  to  keep 
tacking  against  the  wind.  .  .  .  There  is  no  way  of 
getting  over  the  bar.  And  when  I  get  close  up,  suppose 
it  should  turn  out  a  hostile  port  ?  "  He  spoke  hesitatingly, 
as  though  unwilling,  yet  compelled,  to  make  a  confidante  of 
the  girl  beside  him.  She  forgot  that  she  had  thought  him 
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a  bore,  but,  at  the  same  time,  was  sure  that  an  uncanny 
likeness  had  nearly  caused  a  preposterous  mistake  ;  she  was 
thankful  she  had  not  committed  herself.  No,  he  must 
stand  on  his  own  merits ;  she  would  have  no  borrowed 
haloes. 

"  The  daylight  will  come  in  due  time,  I  suppose,  and 
then  you'll  know  where  you  are,"  she  said  lightly  ;  "  and 
anyway,  how  do  you  know  that  what  you  call  failure  isn't 
the  necessary,  if  tedious,  way  to  success  ?  Perhaps  you've 
*  hitched  your  waggon  to  a  star,'  and  are  out  of  heart 
because  of  the  remoteness  and  glory  of  your  conductor. 
Rather  mixed,  considering  we  started  with  ships  !  " 

Roxby  was  smiling — an  exceeding  bitter  smile.  He 
turned  his  eyes,  which  had  become  hungry,  almost  cruel, 
upon  the  girl  placidly  eating  her  dinner  beside  him.  She 
glanced  up  ;  her  pupils  dilated,  and  the  colour  ebbed  from 
her  cheeks.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  had  been 
face  to  face  with  educated  despair. 

Silence  fell  between  them,  during  which  the  polite 
hubbub  around  seemed  as  the  jabbering  of  monkeys  at  a 
cocoanut  feast. 

"  I'm  sorry,"  she  said,  after  a  moment  or  two,  very  low, 
the  colour  which  had  flooded  her  face  still  burning  there. 

"  I  don't  know  why  you  should  be  sorry  j  you're  quick 
at  reading  expressions,  that's  all.  Are  you  as  quick  at 
characters,  I  wonder  ?  " 

A  hard  tone  had  come  into  his  voice,  as  though  he  were 
pressing  the  fox  that  gnawed  him  the  closer  for  having 
betrayed  it. 

"  I  don't  think  I'm  any  good  at  character-reading  through 
faces,"  she  said,  thankful  for  a  change  of  subject.  "My 
father  always  says  he  must  see  the  new  servants  before  I 
engage  them.  I  generally  manage  to  choose  the  demons 
and  miscreants  !  " — with  an  uneasy  laugh. 
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"Does  your  father  happen  to  be  Mr  Leonard 
Lethbridge  ?  " 

"  Yes :  why  ?  " 

"  Because  I  have  once  or  twice  had  a  job  on  his  paper  ; 
but  of  course  he  would  know  nothing  about  that." 

"  He  doesn't  have  much  to  do  with  the  actual  running, 
but  he  knows  a  good  deal  about  it.  It's  his  second  child  ; 
sometimes  I'm  quite  jealous.  What  kind  of  'jobs'  did 
you  do  ?  " 

u  Only  stop-gap  ones,  or  working  up  reporters'  stufF." 

"  You  can  do  better  than  that !  " 

"Thanks — again.     But  how  can  you  tell  ?  " 

"...  There's  not  much  space  for  c  planting  *  in  London, 
is  there  ?  " 

"  Always  space  enough  for  genius  !  That  will  find 
ground  always.  I  suppose  that's  my  answer,  and  I  should 
be  resigned." 

"  Oh,  but  you  can  make  a  living  without  .  .  .  ' 
She  stopped  short,  exquisitely  uncomfortable. 

"You  needn't  mind,"  he  said  curtly  :  "it's  what  some 
would  call  a  living,  I  suppose — for  I  keep  alive  !  " 

At  that  moment  Lady  Ripley  "caught  eyes";  never 
before,  even  under  torture  of  boredom,  had  Sybil  been  so 
thankful  for  the  signal. 

Upstairs,  before  very  long,  her  hostess  rustled  over  to  her. 

"I  hope  and  trust  you  haven't  had  a  funereal  dinner, 
Sybbie  ?  That's  an  impossible  young  man  :  not  quite — 
quite — you  know,  and  all  that.  .  .  .  Some  day  I'll  tell 
you  about  him  ;  Pansy  won't  let  me  now — so  silly  ! — for  no 
reason  that  I  can  see.  .  .  .  But  I'm  only  rousing  up 
your  interest ;  he's  not  a  bit  interesting  !  To  tell  the 
truth,  he's  ...  oh  dear,  Pansy,  what  it  is  to  be  married 
to  you  !  I  don't  care,  I  shall  tell  you  this :  Pansy  swept 
him  in  from  the  highways  and  turnpikes,  and  I  was  really 
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surprised  that  he  had  on  a  proper  wedding  garment.      But  I 

suppose  that's  supp It  doesn't  fit  him,  anyway,  and 

I  should  think  he  never  had  one  on  before.  I  never  meant 
him  for  you  at  all.  Mr  Appleby  failed  me  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  and  Pansy  scoured  London,  and  said  he  couldn't  find 
anyone  ;  Saturday,  you  know,  made  it  worse.  Your  man 
was  coming  all  right — Philip  Du  Barry  :  it  was  Mrs  Potts 
who  hadn't  one.  What  does  Pansy  do  but  take  it  into  his 
head  to  give  Mrs  Potts  to  Philip — he  can't  abide  her,  as 
you  know, — and  you  the  lame-halt-and-blind  person.  You 
know  what  Pansy  is ;  I  argued  till  I  got  a  headache — I 
even  cried  a  little, — but  he  only  laughed  and  said  .  .  . 
But  I  mustn't.  .  .  .  Come  round  to-morrow  morning, 
and  I'll  tell  you  everything.  He  said  I  wasn't  to  to-night ; 
but  he  didn't  say  anything  about  afterwards.  .  .  .  Good- 
ness!  there's  Mrs  Finlinson  all  by  herself;  I  must  go 
and  talk  to  her.  Don't  forget  to  come  round  to- 
morrow. ..."  Sybil  had  no  space  for  interpolations ; 
when  once  Lady  Ripley  got  a  good  start,  she  flowed  on  in 
a  steady  stream  which  there  was  "no  damning,"  as  her 
husband  said,  though  he  was  the  one  person  who  could 
stem  the  tide.  Sybil  waited  with  parted  lips  for  the  last 
word  so  as  to  lose  no  time,  but  the  stream  altered  its  course 
while  in  full  flow,  and  meandered  off  to  fresh  pastures ;  and 
at  that  moment  the  coffee  arrived.  When  the  men  came 
up  Roxby  made  straight  for  Sybil,  but  someone  else  was 
before  him, — he  whose  character  she  had  pretended  to 
diagnose  from  his  ways  at  table.  He  was  a  man  of  about 
thirty-six,  clean-shaven,  with  small,  keen  brown  eyes.  He 
seemed  to  be  on  that  footing  of  familiar  bonhomie  with 
Sybil  which  is  so  cynically  regarded  by  the  world.  He 
had  just  sat  down  by  her  and  taken  the  fan  from  her  lap, 
when  Roxby,  nothing  daunted,  came  up  and  stood  on  the 
other  side.  Hugh  Vincent  looked  straight  past  him  with 
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an  innocuous  stare,  saying  in  a  low  tone  to  Sybil,  "  What 
is  that  ?  " 

Like  a  woman,  she  resented  the  attitude,  even  from  an 
old  and  trusted  friend.  She  turned  to  Roxby. 

"  There's  plenty  of  room — why  do  you  stand  ?  "  with 
a  radiant  smile. 

Vincent  replaced  the  fan,  got  up  with  an  easy  little  smile 
and  nod,  and  strolled  away  to  the  far  end  of  the  room. 

"  You've  told  me  a  little,"  said  Sybil,  turning  her  sweetly 
serious  face  on  the  man  by  her,  "  so  I'm  going  to  suggest 
something,  and  you  must  say  if  I'm  not  on  the  right  tack. 
I  have  a  great  many  *  paper '  friends,  and  if  I  can  be  of 
any  use,  by  giving  you  introductions,  I  shall  be  so  glad. 
Have  you  got  a  scrap  of  paper  ? — this  is  my  address  j  if 
you  would  care  to  call  any  day  between  half-past  five  and 
six,  next  week,  my  father  and  I  shall  almost  certainly  be  at 
home.  I  want  him  to  know  you  j  he  will  be  able  to  tell 
better  than  I  how  to  ...  to  get  you  some " 

"  Bread  and  cheese  ?  " 

"  Could  you  bring  some  of  your  work  with  you  ?  or 
send  it  beforehand  ?  I  would  ask  you  to  see  him  at  the 
office — it  might  take  up  less  of  your  time, — but  I  think  it 
is  better  you  should  meet  him  at  home." 

"You  are  very  good,"  said  Roxby,  after  an  awkward 
pause,  looking  at  the  carpet.  "  But  why  should  you  take 
all  this  trouble  ? — I'm  nothing  to  you." 

Once  more  a  slight  sensation  or  jar  went  through  her 
mental  system. 

"  Why  should  one  ever  trouble  to  give  a  fellow-mortal 
a  lift  ?  "  she  said  lightly. 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  .  .  .  People  in  your  position 
don't  fancy  themselves  in  the  part  of  elevator  as  a  rule. 
You're  the  exception,  and — thank  you.  I  daren't  tell  you 
what  your  words  .  .  .  and  what  you  haven't  said,  have 
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done  for  me.   ...  I  was  at  the  end  .  .  ."     He  faltered 
and  stopped. 

Sybil's  carriage  was  announced,  and  she  rose,  thinking 
with  intense  distaste  of  the  dance,  at  which  her  father  was 
to  meet  her,  or  she  would  have  cut  it.  She  shook  hands 
perfunctorily  with  Vincent,  who  came  forward  with  tacit 
apology  for  his  pique  in  his  calm  brown  eyes  j  but  smiled 
brilliantly  upon  Roxby,  saying  in  Vincent's  hearing,  "  You 
won't  forget — any  day  next  week — number  73 — will 
you  ?  " 


CHAPTER  II 

ABOUT  four  o'clock  on  a  November  evening,  a  few  days 
after  the  Ripleys'  dinner-party,  Sybil  left  Bond  Street, 
walked  down  St  James's  Street,  and  into  the  Park.  Several 
forlorn  cabbys  suggested  the  suitability  of  a  hansom  ;  but 
the  lady  was  of  another  mind.  She  walked  as  though  the 
act  was  a  delight,  with  a  slight,  graceful  swing,  head  erect, 
few  things  escaping  her  notice.  A  drizzle  had  fallen  earlier 
in  the  afternoon,  and  the  converging  lamp-rows  were  re- 
flected in  the  shining  pavements.  Smoky  mist  made  un- 
romantic  objects  charmful  and  mysterious  ;  the  tasselled 
plane  trees  were  decorative  in  Japanese  fashion  against  the 
grey  and  orange  west.  On  the  suspension  bridge  she 
paused,  and  looked  long  at  both  sides  ;  then  leant  her  arms 
on  the  eastern  parapet.  The  waterfowl  had  all  retired  for 
the  night  j  hardly  a  ripple  disturbed  the  water,  steel-grey, 
with  vapour  rolling  along  its  face.  The  thin  trees  on  either 
side  stood  waiting,  dusky,  dripping  ;  the  many  little  points 
of  light  reflected  wavering  yellow  splashes  in  the  grey  mirror. 
Far  off,  apparently,  in  the  dimness,  the  gigantic  ogre's 
castle  of  the  Whitehall  Mansions  rose,  scintillating  with  a 
thousand  fiery  eyes.  The  faint  circulation-roar  of  the 
city's  life-blood  came  mufHed  to  the  ear  ;  the  whole  was 
fascinating,  esoteric,  with  all  its  terrible  reality — as  is  London 
at  most  times,  but  especially  at  dusk. 

20 
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Sybil  leant  upon  the  rail  and  meditated,  while  the  hurry- 
ing feet  of  the  turners  of  the  eternal  tread-mill  went  home- 
wards, unheeding. 

A  shuffling  step  approached,  and  listlessly  stopped  a  few 
paces  lower  down.  As  Sybil  turned  to  go  she  glanced  at 
the  figure  ;  it  made  her  pause,  regarding  it  keenly.  The 
arms  were  hanging  straight,  the  head  bent ;  the  eyes  were 
not  taking  in  externals.  It  was  a  raw,  chill  night,  with  a 
leaning  to  frost,  but  the  man  had  no  overcoat,  no  gloves. 
His  coat  was  buttoned  to  the  neck,  and  the  collar  turned 
up  j  its  edge,  against  his  face,  was  ragged.  Sybil  hesitated, 
then  impulsively  drew  nearer. 

«  Mr  Roxby  !— how  d'you  do  !  " 

He  started,  looking  curiously  on  the  defensive  for  a 
moment ;  then  blinking  like  an  awakening  sleeper,  took 
her  proffered  hand,  limply. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon — I  didn't  quite  .  .  .  recognise 
you,"  he  rasped,  coughing. 

"  I'm  so  glad  I  came  across  you,"  said  Sybil  quickly. 
"  How  odd  it  is ! — I  didn't  know  your  address,  of  course, 
and  I  wanted  to  tell  you  not  to  call  so  soon,  after  all ;  my 
father  has  gone  away  ;  so  if  you  had  come  when  I  had 
arranged  you  should,  you  wouldn't  have  seen  him.  After 
this  week  he'll  be  back,  and  then  you  must  come." 

One  or  two  passers-by  glanced  at  the  ill-assorted  couple  : 
the  girl  in  dull  violet  frieze  and  silver-fox  fur  j  the  man, 
with  "  cadger  "  written  all  over  him,  and  ill-shaven,  tragic 
face. 

"  But  I  have  several  plans,"  she  went  on,  having  made 
one  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  "  And  now  I  come  to 
think  of  it,  why  shouldn't  you  come  home  with  me  now  and 
have  tea,  and  then  we  can  talk  things  over,  and  get  some 
idea  of  what  you  feel  like  doing,  before  you  see  my  father. 
Will  you  ?  " 
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"  No,"  said  Roxby  roughly,  after  a  moment :  "  I  must 
get  back."  He  had  driven  his  hands  into  his  pockets  and 
was  staring  out  over  the  water  with  dropped  head,  half 
turned  from  her.  Sybil  was  nonplussed  for  a  minute  ;  then 
she  picked  herself  up  by  her  woman's  insight. 

"  I  shan't  take  a  l  no,' "  she  said  sweetly  :  "  I  insist  on 
your  coming !  We  shall  be  quite  alone ;  it  will  be  so 
interesting,  planning  what  we  can  do  to  make  you  heard  in 
this  deaf,  noisy  London,  which  won't  listen  unless  you 
shout !  Doesn't  this  make  you  think  of  Carpenter's  *  St 
James's  Park '  ?  "  with  a  motion  of  her  muff :  "  I  mean, 
the  island-solitude  idea,  with  the  roaring  waves  beating 
around  it." 

She  had  walked  slowly  on,  as  though  it  were  a  matter 
of  course  that  he  should  follow  ;  and  he  followed,  silent, 
shivering. 

"  '  An  island  ringed  with  surf,'  " 

she  quoted, 

the  ocean  raging  round  it ; 

Great  waves  of  human  life  breaking,  millions  of  drops  together  ; 

The  everlasting  tide,  ebbing  a  little  at  night,  rising  again  in  the  day — 

with  fierce,  continuous  roaring — 
Yet  infringing  not  on  the  little  island.  .  .  .'" 

"I  don't  know  it,"  he  said  shortly.  The  man  was 
elemental ;  all  garments  fell  from  his  soul.  It  was  as 
though  an  ice-gripped,  brittle  stone  had  cracked  apart  at  a 
sudden  atmospheric  change. 

"  Oh,  I  must  introduce  you  to  Carpenter  ;  my  particular 
love  is  his  c  Towards  Democracy ' !  " 

As  she  spoke  she  remembered  some  lines  further  on  in 
the  poem  she  had  quoted,  and  was  glad  Roxby  did  not 
know  it  : 

"The  man  who  is   not   wanted,  to  whom   everyone  says   No,  comes 
along." 

A  surge  of  pity  swept  over  her,  making  her  catch  her 
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breath  ;  he  should  be  wanted  ;  the  noes  should  cease,  and  the 
yesses  begin  from  now  ! 

The  man's  voice,  hoarse  and  strained,  steadied  her  whirl- 
ing thoughts. 

"  Are  you  a  democrat  ?  " 

"No.  .  .  .  That  is,  in  some  ways." 

Roxby  was  pacing  beside  her  with  what  came  very  near 
being  a  shuffle  j  it  was  difficult  to  prevent  the  body  and 
sole  of  one  of  his  boots  from  parting  company  ;  at  each  step 
a  little  more  slime  was  sucked  into  them. 

"  You've  no  sympathy  with  socialism — with  democracy 
— in  the  ordinary  sense  ?  Of  course  not :  why  should 
you  have." 

"  That's  decided,  then,"  said  Sybil  meekly. 

"  Oh,  I  daresay  you  play  at  it." 

"  You're  rather  severe  !  "  smiling  at  him. 

He  did  not  apologise.  Secretly,  she  wished  he  would 
scourge  her  with  cutting  words ;  she  wished  she  could 
scourge  herself.  Never  before,  even  at  gruesome  poverty 
in  the  East  End,  had  she  felt  such  self-abasement  at  having 
everything  while  the  other  had  nothing. 

After  a  minute  or  two  of  silent  walking  his  voice  once 
more  focussed  her  thought  externally. 

" .  .  .  I  am  a  man  of  the  people,  I  mean,"  he  jerked  j 
"  you  are  one  of  those  on  top  ;  if  you  knew  my  history  you 
wouldn't  care  to  help  me  to  get  work — not  in  the  way  you 
do  now." 

"  How  do  you  know  in  what  way  I  do  now  !  " 

"You  thought  you  saw  through  my  disguise,  to — the 
gentleman  !  You  were  trying  to  help  me  as  an  equal. 
I'm  not  your  equal — as  far  as  birth  goes." 

"  The  keynote  of  my  individual  democracy  is  character," 
gently  :  "  people  stand  to  me  for  what  they  themselves  are, 
not  for  the  social  status  they  happen  to  be  born  or  to  find 
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themselves  in.     I  don't  love  the  poor  because  they  are  poor, 
any  more  than  I  do  the  rich  because  they're  rich  !  " 

"  Oh,  that's  one  of  the  favourite  cants  of  the  day — 
about  people  standing  on  their  own  merits.  It's  never 
acted  upon.  Perhaps  it's  only  a  matter  of  terms,  though. 
Put  c money'  for  'merits,'  and  it's  true  enough.  Money's 
the  only  merit,  nowadays.  .  .  .  Character  !  .  .  .  No,  I 
grant  you,  even  low  birth  need  be  no  bar,  as  long  as  it's 
allied  to  high  figures.  .  .  .  Brains  don't  count,  either, 
unless  they're  money-spinning  ones.  .  .  ." 

Sybil  was  silent ;  she  was  making  enormous  allowances, 
and  she  thought  she  understood.  She  was  also  sub- 
consciously trying  to  suppress  a  voice  within  her  which 
said,  "  The  man  has  deteriorated  j  if  he  is  the  same  man, 
adversity  has  coarsened,  soured  him  ;  if  he  is  not  the  same, 
the  two  will  not  bear  comparison."  She  glanced  sideways 
at  the  hungry,  desperate  face,  and  the  tears  smarted  in  her 
eyes ;  who  would  not  deteriorate  in  the  pit  ? 

The  man,  too,  was  a  seething  cauldron  of  thought, 
conscious  and  subconscious.  Some  mad  necessity  within 
him  was  forcing  him  to  burn  his  boats ;  that  was  how  it 
looked  to  him.  Reason  was  being  choked  by  a  childish 
reversion  to  spontaneity.  He  could  no  more  help  it  than 
a  lunatic  can  help  stripping  oft"  his  clothes  in  public.  What 
was  going  to  blurt  out  might  mar  all  his  chances  of  advance- 
ment, but  he  must  tell,  tell,  tell,  because  he  had  no  will 
left  but  to  do  that.  Mingling  with  the  instinct  to  babble 
was  a  half-conscious  savagery,  brought  near  the  surface  by 
hunger  and  fever.  The  presence  beside  him  of  an  embodi- 
ment of  epicureanism — the  frou-frou  of  her  silk-lined  skirt, 
the  perfume  of  Parma  violets,  the  pearls  on  her  chain — 
goaded  him.  Once  he  felt  he  could  wrench  the  chain 
from  her  neck  and  bolt  with  it  into  the  dusk  j  he  knew  he 
would  be  safe  from  her.  Violence  of  more  than  one  sort 
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travelled  across  his  under-nourished  brain  ;  but  the  only 
outcome  was  the  violence  to  the  instinct  of  self-preser- 
vation. 

"  Don't  you  wonder  how  I  came  to  be  at  that  dinner 
party  ?  "  he  jerked  ;  his  teeth  had  begun  to  chatter,  though 
they  were  now  walking  a  good  pace.  A  fever-spot  burnt 
on  each  cheek-bone.  His  brutal  directness  prompted  her  to 
follow  suit,  in  modified  form  ;  this  was  no  time  for  smooth 
things. 

"  I  did — a  little,"  she  said  easily. 

"  Do  you  know  what  a  guinea-pig  is — not  a  parson  ?  " 

«  No." 

"  I  netted  seven-and-six  for  that  dinner.  I  had  two 
shillings  in  the  whole  world  when  I  earned  it."  He  laughed, 
which  brought  on  a  fit  of  coughing.  "  I  thought  that 
would  be  a  blow  !  I  was  paid  seven-and-six — my  employers 
charge  a  guinea, — and  the  dress  suit  is  lent  inclusive  j  you 
may  have  noticed  its  perfect  fit !  "  He  laughed  again. 
"  I  had  to  pass  a  funny  examination  on  '  Society  conversa- 
tion '  before  the  agency  would  put  me  on  their  books. 
You  didn't  know  there  was  such  a  vocation,  in  real  life, 
did  you  ?  Nor  did  I,  till  I  starved.  I  saw  an  advertise- 
ment ;  luckily  there  aren't  many  suitable  applicants.  Nor 
is  there  often  a  call  to  'go  out,' — and  one  can  do  other 
things  in  the  day-time,  if  one  can  get  them.  .  .  .  It's 
seldom  a  hostess  can  find  no  one,  but  the  remotest  possibility 
of  a  want  must  be  provided  against  nowadays,  and  money 
can  buy  even  a  man's  self-respect.  .  .  .  Some  people  hire 
a  guinea-pig  for  a  joke,  I'm  told — and  the  other  guests  are 
told  who  the  man  is.  ...  One  man  met  the  girl  he'd  been 
engaged  to  in  that  way  ;  she  pretended  she  didn't  recognise 
him.  He  killed  himself  that  night.  .  .  .  Ass,  wasn't  he  ?  " 

Sybil  waited,  biting  her  lips  and  walking  faster. 

"  Now    I'll    give    you    c  the    story   of  my  life,'  and  see 
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what  you'll  make  of  it.  My  father  had  a  large  piano-  and 
music-shop  in  a  country  town  ;  my  mother  had  been  a 
nursery  governess,  the  daughter  of  a  superior  publican.  I 
was  very  like  the  lost  son  of  a  landowner  close  by  j  he, 
the  squire,  took  a  fancy  to  me,  made  me  take  his  name — 
Thornfield.  You'll  see  why  I  took  a  false  one  when  I've 
done.  I  shan't  have  to  keep  to  it  much  longer,  I  hope  ! 
.  .  .  Old  Thornfield  sent  me  to  a  public  school  and  to 
Oxford,  at  his  own  expense.  He'd  meant  the  son  to  be  a 
parson,  and  I  must  be  one  too.  He  was  the  most  irreligious 
old  scamp — that  was  the  humour  of  it.  He  was  rich — rich 
enough  to  have  sent  me  to  Christ  Church,  but  I  was  sent 
to  Keble.  My  father  was  nearly  off  his  head  with  pride. 
.  .  .  Old  Thornfield  had  several  screws  loose — must  have 
had.  At  Oxford  I  became  an  agnostic,  and  chucked  the 
Holy  Orders  idea.  The  old  man  was  always  drawing  me 
out  about  religious  questions.  He  seemed  to  get  more  lax 
in  his  views — I  thought  I  had  been  educating  him, — so  one 
day  I  told  him  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  were  thirty-nine  nine- 
pins as  far  as  I  was  concerned  ;  and  he  didn't  turn  a  hair. 
About  six  months  afterwards  he  slipped  up,  while  drunk, 
on  his  own  stairs,  got  concussion,  and  died  in  a  day  or  two. 
When  the  will  was  read  it  was  found  that  I  hadn't  a 
farthing  ;  it  was  all  left  to  the  son,  on  the  chance  of  his 
being  alive.  His  death  had  never  been  proved  j  he  dis- 
appeared abroad  as  a  lad.  Failing  him,  the  money  was  to  go 
to  some  charity  or  other.  My  father  had  a  fit  of  apoplexy, 
and  then  turned  me  out  of  the  house.  After  some  years  of 
pillar-to-post  business,  I  came  to  London.  I  tried  journalism, 
as  I  told  you  the  other  night,  eked  out  with  .  .  .  with 
other  things.  I  have  even  carried  a  sandwich-board  ;  that 
was  last  winter." 

Sybil  wished  he  would  not  laugh. 

"  I  nearly  died  of  brain  fever,  and  when  I  came  out  of 
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hospital  the  few  jobs  I  had  dropped  had  all  been  picked  up 
by  other  men,  and  so  I  came  to  the  boards.  .  .  .  Somehow 
I  got  through,  doing  some  queer  things — artist's  model 
among  them.  For  months  I  lodged  at  a  Rowton  House, 
sevenpence  a  night.  Last  summer  I  tramped  home.  I 
found  they  had  moved,  and  no  one  would  tell  me  where  they 
had  gone,  at  first ;  they  didn't  recognise  me,  I  cut  such  a 
figure.  When  they  did  know  me,  they  told  me  ;  it  was 
much  further  north.  They  advised  me  not  to  see  my 
people.  My  father  was  dead  set  against  me  ;  it  had  become 
a  monomania.  So  I  came  back  to  London." 

"  This  is  my  home,"  said  Sybil  after  a  few  minutes'  silent 
walking,  with  a  curious  resonance  in  her  voice. 

She  led  the  way  to  the  drawing-room  and  rang  the  bell, 
switching  on  only  the  light  at  the  further  end.  When 
tea  was  brought  the  butler  turned  on  more  lights,  but  she 
shaded  her  eyes  as  though  they  hurt  them,  and  bade  him 
put  them  out. 

Roxby  stood  by  the  fire  warming  his  hands,  his  back 
almost  turned  to  Sybil.  The  men,  with  apparently  no 
eyes  save  for  their  duties,  observed  the  boots,  the  suit, 
and  the  need  of  a  razor.  But  Miss  Sybil  was  "  heccentric," 
and  her  philanthropic  vagaries  had  ceased  to  excite  much 
surprise  in  the  conservative  "  Hall."  Before  now,  in  bitter 
weather,  a  gang  of  road-menders  had  been  hailed  in  from 
the  square  and  given  hot  coffee  and  buns  all  round,  in  the 
sacred  Hall  itself.  And  on  one  memorable  occasion  a 
man  who  had-  been  run  over  had  been  carried  in  by  her 
orders,  and,  though  the  ambulance  had  arrived  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  later,  one  of  the  first  surgeons  in  London — a 
distant  cousin  of  hers — had  been  sent  for,  and  the  broken 
leg  set  before  the  man  was  moved  to  the  hospital.  With 
these  things  as  precedents,  a  mere  out-at-elbows,  "  decayed 
gent"  having  tea  in  the  drawing-room  was  a  very  mild 
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madness ;  so  long  as  the  sanctity  of  the  Hall  was  not 
violated,  they  did  not  much  care  what  happened  upstairs. 

Sybil  chattered  trivialities  while  she  made  the  tea. 
Roxby  had  turned  and  was  watching  her  as  she  sat  before 
the  dainty  table  gleaming  with  old  silver.  Her  rings 
flashed  in  the  firelight  as  her  capable  hands  moved  among 
the  tea-things,  and  her  expressive  face,  in  its  rolled-back 
setting  of  dark  hair,  glowed  from  her  walk. 

"  The  brew's  quite  ready  now  ;  please  come  and  sit  down 
here,"  she  said,  smiling  up  at  him.  "My  tea-making  is 
rather  a  long  process ;  my  father  is  an  epicure  about  it, 
and  has  got  me  into  the  way  of  treating  it  as  a  scientific 
art." 

He  took  the  chair  she  had  pulled  forward,  with  no 
responsive  brightness.  He  was  beginning  to  repent  of 
his  gratuitous  information,  but  his  old  secretive  self  had 
not  quite  closed  over  again  ;  he  still  felt  jerked  right  out 
of  his  orbit  j  and  the  full  extent  and  possible  results  of 
his  garrulity  had  yet  to  yawn  before  him. 

The  tea,  fresh  and  strong,  soon  made  its  tonic  influence 
felt  5  he  found  himself  responding  to  Sybil's  talk  with 
greater  ease. 

"  One  of  my  oldest  friends  is  an  editor,"  she  said — "  Mr 
Hugh  Vincent  j  he  was  at  the  Ripleys',  by  the  by." 

Roxby  instantly  knew  she  meant  the  man  whose  eyes 
had  seemed  to  understand  hers,  but  whom  she  had  snubbed 
in  the  drawing-room  afterwards. 

"  He's  a  very  powerful  person,  in  his  own  line — says  l  do 
this,'  and  they  do  it.  I  suppose  all  big  editors  are  pretty 
powerful ;  but  he  is  owner  too.  He  will  lend  a  hand  j  he's 
always  ready  to  do  a  good  turn." 

"  You're  most  kind ;  but  have  you  considered  that 
editors,  even  editor-owners,  can't  supply  their  public  with 
a  sort  of  charity  '  sale  of  work  done  by  poor  and  deserving 
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writers '  ?  I'm  afraid  they'd  soon  cease  to  have  a  public 
if  they  did." 

"Oh  dear,  no!  But  if  one  wants  to  reap  one  must 
first  have  one's  eye  on  some  sort  of  soil,  even  before  samp- 
ling the  seed.  You  want  to  plant  and  reap,  so  we  must 
look  out  some  likely  corner  of  plough  ;  that  done,  we'll 
consider  the  grain  !  " 

"That's  ingenious,  but  I'm  afraid  the  parallel  won't 
altogether  hold,"  said  Thornfield. 

"  You  haven't  got  anything  with  you  ?  "  asked  Sybil. 

"  I'm  afraid — "  feeling  in  his  pockets  ;  "  no,  I  haven't, 
not  a  thing." 

"  I'm  sorry  ;  I  should  like  to  have  seen  something.  I 
don't  even  know  what  kind  of  things  you  like  writing  best  ?  " 
She  paused,  but  he  was  silent.  "  Now,  I'll  make  an 
appointment  for  you  with  Mr  Vincent,  and  when  it's  made, 
I'll  send  you  a  card  ;  he's  so  hopelessly  busy  he  might 
promise  and  forget,  if  I  left  it  to  him.  Mind  you  take 
some  of  your  best  things,  and  different  sorts.  .  .  .  Yes, 
I  think  Hugh  Vincent  is  the  likeliest  '  plough '  to  try  first ; 
but  meanwhile  I'll  interview  my  father's  chief  editor,  Mr 
Dowie,  and  see  what  he  has  to  say.  Perhaps  you'd  send 
me  a  few  things,  just  to  show  him  ?  " 

"  That  c  plough  '  of  yours  is  ominous !  " 

"  Oh,  well,  we'll  call  it  '  arable,'  then.  Have  you  ever 
tried  an  agent  ?  " 

Thornfield  hesitated.  "  No,  I  haven't.  They're  not 
much  use  until  one's  name  is  made." 

"  No  ?  Well,  if  my  plans  don't  gang  agley  you  won't 
need  an  agent,  till  your  name  is  made  !  "  with  her  wonder- 
ful smile.  "  While  I  think  of  it,  will  you  give  me  your 
address  ?  Then  I  can  send  you  a  line  when  I've  seen  Mr 
Vincent — oh  no,  you  mustn't  go  yet,  I  was  only  making 
sure  of  it  before  I  forgot." 
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"  Thank  you.  But  this  is  the  wrong  way  round  !  It's 
a  novel  position  for  a  man." 

"  I  know  it  is,  but  never  mind  !  The  topsey-turveydom 
is  just  what  makes  it  attractive  to  the  woman  !  For  aught 
we  know,  too,  the  tables  will  be  turned  one  day.  Must 
you  really  be  going  ?  Good-bye,  then.  And  ...  I  don't 
think  you'll  find  it's  a  hostile  port — your  goal — when  the 
daylight  comes  !  "  with  another  radiant  smile.  She  allowed 
him  to  let  himself  out,  and,  after  the  front  door  had  clanged 
behind  him,  sat  with  her  feet  on  the  fender,  chin  in  hand, 
till  the  fire  died  down  to  embers  and  the  dressing  gong  for 
dinner  boomed. 

A  long-buried  thing  had  quickened  within  her,  growing 
strong  and  forceful ;  at  first  like  a  small,  germinating  seed, 
it  had  acquired  the  resistless  power  of  tree-roots  which  will 
shatter  a  tomb. 

Seven  years  ago,  up  to  the  time  when  he  disappeared,  she 
had  only  been  conscious  of  an  immense  pity  for  the  bit  of 
human  wreckage  which  had  been  cast  up  at  her  feet, 
mingled  with  friendly  interest  in  his  unusual  personality. 
But  he  had  become  the  focussing-point  of  her  imagination 
after  he  had  vanished  ;  she  had  wondered  over  him,  half- 
consciously  looked  out  for  him  as  she  went  about  London  ; 
instinctively  measured  the  men  she  met  by  a  certain 
standard,  and  generally  found  that  they  came  short.  When 
once  a  woman  begins  to  do  that,  the  inference  is  fairly 
obvious.  Yet  Sybil  assured  her  confidants,  and  believed  it 
too,  that  she  "  didn't  know  where  she  kept  her  heart "  ; 
and  attributed  her  critical  attitude  towards  mankind  to 
innate  fastidiousness.  But  the  fastidiousness  and  the 
standard  had  come  into  being  since  a  certain  definite  era. 

Somewhat  aloof  and  dreamily  she  had  spent  the  seven 
years  between  eighteen  and  twenty-five ;  dreaming  no 
definite  dreams,  thinking  of  no  definite  future,  and  not 
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launching  herself  as  unreservedly  into  life  as  her  father  had 
expected  she  would. 

When  she  came  out,  at  seventeen,  she  had  told  him  that 
she  meant  to  "  express  "  herself ;  and  he  had  smiled  at  the 
note  of  young,  triumphant  egoism.  He  had  married  an 
American,  who  died  when  Sybil  was  born,  and  who  had 
imbued  him  with  trans-Atlantic  ideas  on  feminine  emanci- 
pation. As  is  generally  the  way  with  proselytes,  he  ended 
by  out-heroding  Herod,  at  least  in  his  daughter's  case  ;  but 
he  always  told  those  who  remonstrated  that  he  knew  with 
whom  he  was  dealing,  and  did  not  advocate  his  policy 
indiscriminately. 

He  took  Sybil  abroad  the  year  she  came  out ;  they 
travelled  in  Russia,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany,  winding  up 
with  Paris.  From  a  child  he  had  treated  her  more  as  the 
ordinary  British  father  treats  a  son  than  a  daughter  ;  many 
foreigners  who  did  not  know  their  relationship  took  them 
for  elderly  husband  and  young  wife.  Mr  Lethbridge  had 
a  great  many  foreign  and  foreign-living  acquaintances  ;  his 
wife  had  been  a  cosmopolitan  with  a  wide  circle,  so  that  he 
and  Sybil  combined  a  considerable  amount  of  exploiting  in 
Continental  society  with  their  leisurely  touristing.  Made 
a  confidante  of  and  companioned  by  her  father  from  the 
first,  she  had  learnt  something  of  the  masculine  way  of 
regarding  men  and  manners ;  or,  rather,  that  robust  habit 
of  thought  which,  stopping  short  of  the  course  and  lax,  is 
the  only  common  platform  of  real  understanding  between 
the  sexes,  and  which,  far  from  being  womanly,  is  the  out- 
come of  the  woman's  fullest  development. 

Sybil  had  not  begun  to  think,  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word,  and  scarcely  had  she  begun  to  feel.  Her  father 
waited  for  both  processes,  with  trust,  if  a  little  anxiously. 
He  was  sure  of  his  daughter,  of  her  head  and  of  her 
heart ;  but  she  was  very  young,  with  a  good  deal  of  latent 
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force,  and  he  did  not  want  her  to  hurt  herself  more  than 
was  necessary  over  the  establishing  of  her  soul. 

Large  views  on  morality  and  sociology,  untrammelled 
by  convention  as  convention,  had  been  the  air  she  had 
breathed  since  she  came  to  the  age  of  reason.  But  luckily, 
for  a  counter-irritant,  she  took  delight  in  chiffons  and 
colour- schemes,  was  generally  abreast,  if  not  ahead  of  the 
moment  in  gowns  and  coiffures ;  could  manage  a  present- 
able game  of  billiards,  rode,  and  played  golf  well.  No  one 
had  ever  accused  Sybil  Lethbridge  of  being  unhuman  ; 
yet  since  the  winter  when  she  was  eighteen  she  had  seemed 
to  draw  in  her  horns  a  trifle  ;  boredom  began  to  assail  her, 
and  the  early  promise  of  a  triumphant,  objective  progress 
had  not  been  realised. 

While  they  were  abroad  she  had  danced  as  the  piper, 
Life,  had  played,  and  her  middle-aged,  philosophical  father 
had  thrilled  again  in  response  to  the  ecstasy  of  glorious 
youth.  She  had  carried  him  with  her  on  the  tide  of  her 
fleetly  rushing  rapture ;  life  almost  seemed  again  the 
splendid,  unalloyed  fruit  it  had  been  to  his  strenuous 
young  hand  in  the  fifties. 

Sybil  had  been  greatly  admired,  greatly  courted  j  but, 
with  all  her  intense  joy  of  life,  she  had  not  wasted  one 
ounce  of  herself  on  side-issues.  Men  complained  to  each 
other  that  she  was  either  half  a  boy,  for  all  her  dignity  and 
gracious  witchery,  or  an  eternal  prude,  with  a  vacuum 
where  the  heart  should  be. 

She  had  made  many  friends,  had  revelled  in  the  diverse 
charms  of  St  Petersburg,  Rome,  Berlin,  and  Paris,  had 
acquired  a  consciousness  of  power  and  consequent  graceful 
assurance  to  which  many  beautiful  women  never  attain. 
But  though  several  men  abroad  had  wished  to  marry  her, 
she  had  not  once  felt  her  pulses  quicken  on  account  of  any 
one  of  them.  By  the  time  their  six  months'  tour  was  at 
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an  end  and  they  had  settled  down  in  London,  her  father 
to  his  interrupted  business  and  she  to  the  management 
of  his  house,  she  had  begun  to  wonder  if  she  was  con- 
stitutionally capable  of  love,  even  in  a  mild  form. 

That  winter  she  had  met  Thomas  or  Rio  Darrel,  as  he 
called  himself — the  man  of  whom  Thornfield  so  forcibly 
reminded  her.  Ten  weeks  afterwards  he  had  slipped  back 
into  the  unknown,  and  for  some  time  she  did  not  realise 
that  he  had  left  any  mark  on  her  life.  She  had  frankly 
admitted  that  she  was  immensely  interested  in  him — that 
he  was  an  unknown  quantity,  stimulating  to  the  imagina- 
tion ;  and  after  his  disappearance  she  had  lamented  his  loss, 
and  made  more  than  one  attempt  to  find  him.  This 
deceived  both  herself  and  others.  Her  friends  thought 
that  she  looked  upon  him  more  as  a  curiosity  than  anything 
else — a  blend  of  interesting  anomaly  and  an  object  for  her 
unconventional  charity.  Her  father  was  deceived  with 
the  rest.  He  had  only  seen  Darrel  once,  and  his  entire 
trust  in  Sybil  made  him  smile  with  sympathetic  humour  at 
her  graphic  accounts  of  the  visits  to  the  man  in  hospital, 
or  inquire  teasingly  after  her  "  waif  and  stray."  When  the 
stray  disappeared,  after  listening  patiently  to  her  hurt 
laments,  and  even  making  a  few  fruitless  inquiries  to 
please  her,  he  dismissed  the  matter  from  his  mind,  and 
concluded,  since  she  ceased  to  speak  of  Darrel,  that  she 
had  forgotten  him.  He  did  not  know  that  sometimes 
when  she  leant  forward  suddenly  while  driving,  she 
thought  she  had  caught  sight  of  Darrel's  tall  gaunt  figure  ; 
that  she  examined  the  faces  of  loungers  at  theatre  doors, 
of  cab-drivers,  even  of  hawkers  and  sandwich-men,  with 
a  vague  purpose.  She  hardly  knew  she  was  doing  it 
herself:  it  became  a  habit,  the  origin  of  which  was  almost 
forgotten. 

The  man  had  been  extraordinarily  reticent  ;  she  had 
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learnt  nothing  of  his  past,  or  of  the  cause  of  his  fallen 
estate.  From  the  first,  she  had  been  attracted  by  his 
breeding,  his  indomitable  pluck,  and  delightful  humour  ; 
and  she  had  seen  that  he  could  never  lose  caste.  His 
reticence  was  evidently  not  inexpressiveness.  Now  and 
then  he  had  talked  delightfully  :  of  the  quaint  side  of 
London  street  life ;  of  queer,  out-of-the-way  means  of 
earning  daily  bread  ;  of  strange  experiences  at  sea  and 
in  far  lands — eliminating  all  the  horrors  without  gilding 
what  was  left. 

He  had  been  pathetically  grateful  for  what  she  had  done 
for  him.  She  went  to  see  him  some  half  a  dozen  times  as 
he  lay  in  the  accident  ward  of  St  George's,  brought  him 
magazines  and  papers,  read  and  sang  to  him,  and  gave  him 
a  small  present — as  indeed  to  the  whole  ward — at  Christmas- 
time. 

One  day  he  had  seemed  on  the  verge  of  a  confidence, 
his  eyes  struggling  to  impart  what  his  lips  locked  up,  and 
she  had  guessed  it  was  the  story  of  his  life.  She  felt  he 
wished  to  tell  her  that  it  was  not  his  fault  that  he  had  come 
to  such  a  pass ;  that  he  was  one  of  Fate's  scape-goats,  but 
that  the  telling  would  seem  an  unmanly,  tacit  complaint. 
He  had  diffidently  touched  her  hand,  looking  up  at  her 
with  his  characteristic  half-smile,  self-satirical,  when  a 
nurse  had  come  to  the  bedside,  and  the  moment  had 
never  returned. 

On  thinking  over  that  time,  she  grew  convinced  that 
the  confidences  just  imparted  to  her  in  St  James's  Park 
were  not  the  same  which  had  been  checked  in  the  hospital. 
In  spite  of  externals,  there  was  something  radically  different 
about  the  personalities.  .  .  . 

Since  that  winter,  Sybil  had  certainly  altered.  She  was 
soberer,  staider,  had  less  keen  an  appetite  for  the  whirlpool, 
read  more,  and  started  work  in  the  East  End.  Her  father 
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thought  it  full  soon  for  her  to  settle  down  into  a  steady 
trot,  and  hoped  he  was  not  sobering  her  with  too  much 
responsibility  ;  but  they  had  both  agreed  that  they  could 
not  stand  a  "  companion."  Yet  as  the  months  drifted  by 
he  forgot  that  she  had  ever  been  different ;  or  when  he 
thought  about  it  at  all,  contrasted  her  favourably  with  many 
other  women,  who  were  undeveloped  and  silly  until  the 
thirties — and  after.  Men — young,  in  their  prime,  and 
elderly — often  came  to  the  point  with  her  ;  she  could  have 
made  one  or  two  brilliant  matches. 

"  But,  after  all,"  said  her  father,  with  a  secret  sigh  of 
relief  as  each  one  was  disposed  of,  "  not  one  of  'em's  good 
enough — not  one.  Of  course,  I  don't  deny  that  I'm 
desperately  afraid  of  losing  her,  but  I  hope  I'm  honest  with 
myself.  I  can't  have  her  marry  an  *  average ' ;  and  mere 
dollars  and  birth  don't  hoist  'em  above  the  average." 

And  now,  at  last,  out  of  the  London  fog  came  a  face, 
bringing  with  it  a  rush  of  buried  knowledge. 

It  had  taken  some  time  to  get  to  terms  with  it  all  j  but 
as  she  sat  over  the  fire,  brooding,  a  still,  small  voice  had 
spoken  out  of  the  silence.  She  was  desperately,  hungrily 
in  love  ;  and  the  love  was  a  thing  which  would  endure, 
for  its  roots  were  deep  in  the  past. 

He  was  not  the  same  man — she  was  growing  surer  of 
that, — but  it  did  not  matter.  The  other  one  had  faded  to 
a  very  shadow  by  now  ;  yet  there  was  enough  left  to  pre- 
dispose her  towards  the  substance.  And,  after  all,  there 
was  just  a  romantically  impossible  chance  that  the  two 
might  be  one.  In  seven  years,  with  his  sort  of  life,  he 
would  have  greatly  altered  ;  and  he  might  wish  the  old 
epoch  should  not  be  referred  to.  Besides,  he  had  had  brain 
fever,  which  sometimes  wipes  the  memory-slate  clear.  .  .  . 
But  if  he  did  remember  the  past,  he  was  a  terribly  good 
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actor.  ...  No,  she  was  sure,  once  more,  that  no  mutual 
reminiscences  existed. 

He  must  be  just  the  other's  double  ;  perhaps  a  relation. 
Anyhow,  in  some  obscure  fashion,  the  two  entities  had 
fused  themselves  together  in  her  mind.  Whether  Darrel 
was  lost  for  ever  or  not,  she  had  an  intimate,  sufficing 
feeling  that  she  had  got  him  back.  And  she  was  not  going 
to  lose  him  again.  There  were  many  things  to  look 
forward  to  in  the  future  ;  she  was  to  have  the  delightful 
task  of  helping  him  up  the  literary  ladder.  She  was  sure 
he  could  write — she  had  been  sure,  seven  years  ago.  .  .  . 
She  checked  herself,  smiling  a  little  ;  it  was  ridiculous  how 
she  unconsciously  ran  the  two  into  one. 

She  told  her  father  all  about  Thornfield  when  he  came 
home — that  is,  as  much  as  she  thought  necessary  for  him 
to  know, — but  did  not  refer  to  the  likeness,  wishing  to  see 
if  he  saw  it  for  himself.  As  has  been  said,  he  had  only 
seen  Darrel  once,  and  the  resemblance  never  struck  him. 

Sybil  told  him  of  it,  many  months  afterwards,  in  explana- 
tion of  several  hitherto  inexplicable  things ;  but  for  Mr 
Lethbridge,  being  merely  a  man,  the  things  always  remained 
a  mystery. 


CHAPTER   III 

"  MY  dear  Leonard  !  "  exclaimed  the  bass  voice  of  Lady 
Ripley  j  "  how  charming  of  you  to  look  me  up  directly  you 
came  back  !  Did  you  have  a  pleasant  time  ?  Why  didn't 
you  take  Sybil  ?  " 

"  Because  she  wouldn't  come." 

"  Wouldn't !     I  thought  she  loved  Gairloch  !  " 

"  So  she  used  ;  but  she  said  her  hands  were  too  full 
this  time." 

"  What  with  ?  .  .  .  Well,  was  Scotland  as  Scotch  as 
ever  ?  I  can't  stand  much  of  it  myself ;  but  they  say  it's 
getting  less  so.  ...  London's  not  nice  just  now,  though, 
either — c  dank.'  Do  you  know,  that's  the  newest  word 
out  j  I  don't  know  exactly  what  it  means — it  may  have 
a  double  one, — but  it  has  a  disagreeable  sort  of  feel.  .  .  . 
Now  we'll  have  tea." 

Mr  Lethbridge  had  just  come  back  from  a  week  in 
Scotland,  the  absence  during  which  Sybil's  second  meet- 
ing with  Thornfield  had  taken  place.  Curiously  at 
variance  with  Lady  Ripley's  lack  of  self-belief,  was  the 
substantial,  settling  effect  she  had  upon  others.  She  was 
an  entirely  simple  person  ;  her  mind  was  constructed  on 
purely  concrete  lines ;  she  had  no  sense  of  humour  proper, 
and  not  much  of  fun.  But  she  had  a  capacious  heart, 
and  a  faithful  one,  with  an  unlimited  capacity  for  self- 
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sacrifice.     The  maternal  instinct  had  never  had  a  direct 
outlet. 

Partly  owing  to  natural  diffidence,  and  partly  to  careful 
training  at  the  hands  of  her  husband,  she  thought  very 
little  of  herself — a  deficit  which  was  more  than  made  up 
for  by  those  who  knew  her  well.  She  was  large,  plump, 
and  florid,  with  elaborately  arranged  hair,  which,  once  fair, 
was  now  the  tint  of  muddy  snow.  Her  eyes  were  small  and 
of  a  nondescript  colour  ;  she  had  a  long  upper  lip  and  a 
podgy  nose ;  her  best  point  was  her  teeth,  which  were 
dazzlingly  white,  and  genuine,  like  the  rest  of  her. 

Docile  and  humble  as  a  nice  dog  who  has  self-respect, 
she  was  far  from  a  nonentity  ;  absolute  straightness  and 
homely  nobility  of  loving  prevented  that.  But  the  one  or 
two  persons  who  were  intimate  with  the  Ripleys  knew 
that  she  led  a  "  dog's  life,"  in  the  sad,  accepted  sense  of 
the  word.  People  showed  her  their  pin-pricks  and  real 
heart-sores  ;  children  instantly  admitted  her  into  their  free- 
masonry. Perhaps  because  she  had  no  subtlety  of  reason, 
but  only  the  great  maternal  gift  combined  with  astonishing 
simplicity,  she  brought  a  soothing,  pressure-relieving 
atmosphere  with  her,  which  her  often  jejune  speech  and  her 
pathetic  habit  of  self-distrust  did  not  affect. 

Mr  Lethbridge  sat  opposite  to  her,  sipping  his  tea,  full 
of  his  own  thoughts,  while  she  chattered.  They  had 
known  each  other  since  they  were  young  man  and  girl. 
Before  his  destiny  had  appeared  on  his  horizon  he  had 
asked  her  three  times  to  be  his  wife  ;  but  she  had  already 
fallen  in  love  with  Sir  James,  then  plain  —  particularly 
plain — James  Ripley,  who  had  reciprocally  fixed  on  her  as 
the  clay  most  suited  to  the  impress  of  his  thumb. 

Mr  Lethbridge  had  known  for  a  long  time  that  the 
marriage  had  not  been  an  ideal  one,  for  her  ;  but  though 
she  apparently  talked  to  him  as  openly  as  a  child  about  her 
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husband's  vagaries,  and  pretended  to  be  something  of  a 
martyr,  it  was  really  to  disarm  suspicion  of  the  true  state  of 
affairs.  That  amount  of  guile,  where  her  affections  were 
concerned,  she  was  capable  of.  She  avoided  everything 
which  might  really  prejudice  her  oldest  friend  against  her 
husband  ;  for,  strange  to  say,  her  great,  sentimental  love  for 
him  was  at  this  period  as  strong,  if  blended  more  with  the 
maternal  element,  as  it  had  been  in  her  plump,  emotional 
girlhood,  when  she  had  secretly  kissed  the  carpet  where 
his  boots  had  trod. 

To-day  it  occurred  to  Mr  Lethbridge  that  she  was  not 
looking  her  best  j  she  seemed  thinner,  and  the  skin  was 
baggier  under  the  eyes.  But  manlike,  he  had  attention  for 
only  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  was  soon  absorbed  in 
manoeuvring  the  conversation  so  that  what  he  had  come  to 
talk  about  should  be  easily  introduced.  Meanwhile  he 
tacked,  hoping  for  a  favouring  breeze. 

"  Where's  Beans  ?  "  he  asked,  missing  the  convenient 
scrap-basket  which  had  so  often  received  surplus  morsels  : 
"  wasn't  his  name  Beans  ?  " 

Lady  Ripley  looked  helplessly  at  the  carpet  j  her  large 
under-lip  began  to  tremble  like  a  child's. 

"  I  ...  I  gave  him  back  to  Mrs  Du  Barry,"  she  said 
in  a  low  voice  j  "  he  was  rather  a  nuisance  in  the  house — 
he  ate  things  so, — and  Pansy  hates  dogs.  Beans  hated  him, 
too  ;  he  took  to  flying  at  him  directly  he  came  into  the 
room,  unless  I  tied  him  up  or  held  him.  Of  course  we 
couldn't  stand  that.  .  .  .  But  he  was  so  fond  of  me  !  " 
Her  deep,  resonant  voice  was  unsteady.  Hurriedly  Mr 
Lethbridge  plunged  at  the  subject  he  had  meant  casually  to 
bring  to  the  fore. 

"  I  really  dropped  in  chiefly  to  ask  you  something  about 
Sybil,"  he  said,  with  an  assumption  of  carelessness. 

"  I  know  what  you're  going  to  say.      I've  been  waiting 
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for  that,  but  I  didn't  want  to  start  it  first ;  you've  come 
to  say  she's  in  love  with  Pansy's  guinea-pig,  and  you  want 
to  know  all  about  him  !  " 

"  What  on  earth  .  .  .  ?  She's  not  in  love  with  any- 
thing, as  far  as  I  know  ;  but  she  says  she's  discovered  a 
Sea-Lion." 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  it — that  she's  not  in  love.  But 
fathers  don't  always  know  everything.  Mine  didn't  know 
I  was  in  love  with  Pansy.  ...  But  what  was  it  you  wanted 
to  ask  me,  then  ?  " 

"  Something  about  the  man  she  met  at  dinner  here  the 
other  night — a  stranger.  She's  very  much  interested  in 
him — sorry  for  him,  she  says ;  wants  me  to  ask  him  to 
dinner,  and  put  him  on  my  rag  and  my  mag,  and  the  rest 
of  it.  His  speciality  is  sea  tales,  it  seems — hence  the  t  Sea 
Lion.'  I  soothed  her  and  stroked  her,  and  said  c  Yes,  yes, 
of  course  ! '  But  I  thought  I'd  ask  you  something  about 
him  before  I  began  to  soothe  and  stroke  him" 

Lady  Ripley  was  gazing  at  him  with  a  sort  of  horrified 
fascination. 

"  There^  Pansy — didn't  I  tell  you  so  ?  "  she  ejaculated  to 
the  ceiling. 

"What's  James  got  to  do  with  it  ? — oh,  he  asked  him  to 
dine,  you  mean.  You  needn't  panic,  Polly ;  Sybil  has 
been  taken  this  way  before.  She  contracts  violently  favour- 
able prejudices,  but  they're  merely  intellectual  ones.  She's 
fine,  isn't  she  ? — getting  bonnier — more  *  furnished ' — 
every  day  !  " 

"Yes.  .  .  .   But,  oh  dear,  Pansy  ! " 

"  My  dear  Polly,  James  is  free  to  ask  whom  he  likes  to 
his  own  house,  and  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  neither  of  you 
would  have — er — undesirable  persons ;  that's  to  say  ... 
So  shall  we  leave  James  out  of  it." 

"  But  I  can't !   .  .  .  It's  Pansy,  through  and  through  i  " 
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"  Oh  ? — well,  will  you  explain,  then,  *  through  and 
through '  ?  " 

"  You  don't  give  me  time  !  I'm  trying  to.  ...  You 
see,  Pansy  knows  Sybil  is  very  keen  on  brains  that  are  at 
all  out  of  the  common.  ...  It  strikes  me  that  being  an 
4  Experimental  Psychologist '  means  continually  making 
horrid  muddles ;  Pansy  says  he's  another  Lord  Avebury — 
only  his  are  human  ants.  .  .  .  Pansy  thought — well,  I 
don't  know  what  he  thought ;  perhaps  he  was  only 
thought/m,  when  he  put  Sybil  and  the  Guinea-Pig " 

"  Why  <  Guinea-Pig '  ?  " 

"  I'm  coming  to  that — as  fast  as  I  can  !     put  her  and 

the  Guinea-Pig  together " 

"Sounds  like  Alice  in  Wonderland  !  " 

"  And  then  you  interrupt  !      put  them  together  at 

dinner.        She's    so    impressionable,     I    knew    it    wouldn't 
do.  ..." 

"  I  should  hardly  call  her  that.     But  never  mind." 

"  He's  got  a  sort  of  second-sighty  look  in  his  face  which 
I  knew  she  would  fancy.  ...  But  you  know  what  Pansy 
is  ! — I  simply  had  to  give  in.  But  I  refused  to  introduce 
them  ;  Pansy  had  to  do  that.  ...  I  expect  Sybil's  told 
you  he  was  a  stop-gap  ?  I  hadn't  the  smallest  intention  of 
sending  him  in  with  Sybil.  .  .  .  But  she  doesn't  know 
what  else  he  is — that  he's  a " 

"  Guinea-Pig !  I've  learnt  it  quite  nicely  ;  can't  we  go 
on  to  the  next  ?  " 

"  How  you  do  hurry  me  ! — it's  a  professional  diner-out." 

"  A  what  ?  " 

*l  A  person  whose  business  it  is  to  dine  out." 

"I  know  several  of  the  tribe,  but  they're  called  'dinner- 
touts.'  " 

"  That's  not  the  same  ;  my  sort  cost  a  guinea  for  filling  a 
place,  if  you  can't  scrape  up  anyone  you  know.  Of  course, 
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it  hardly  ever  happens.  It's  never  happened  to  me  before, 
and  I  hope  it  never  will  again.  I  knew  you  wouldn't  care  for 
Sybil  to  go  in  with  a  hired  person — it  might  have  been  a 
burglar,  or  the  piano-tuner.  It  was  entirely  Pansy.  He'd 
seen  the  man  at  the  office — how  he  knew  there  was  such  a 
place,  I  can't  think, — and  said  he  found  him  interesting.  .  .  . 
One  jokes  about  hiring  people  from  Whiteley's  to  dine,  but 
I  didn't  know  it  was  ever  done.  It  was  Mrs  Jabez  Potts' 
man  who  failed,  and  the  Guinea-Pig  was  for  her  ;  she  has  no 
susceptibilities.  Then,  at  the  last  moment,  Pansy  decided 
to  give  Mrs  Potts  to  Philip  Du  Barry,  and  Sybil  to  the 
Guinea-Pig.  .  .  .  One  thing  is,  I'm  told  they're  often 
gentlemen.  And  one  needn't  ever  see  them  again.  This 
one  didn't  seem  anxious  to  make  any  running  with  Sybil, 
which  rather  relieved  me ;  she  appeared  to  be  drawing  him 
out  most  of  the  time." 

"  His  powers  of  elongation  seem  considerable  ;  I  hope 
they're  not  of  the  parasitical  order.  Sybil  says  he  <  grows 
upon  you.'  " 

"  Hum  !  There's  nothing  attractive  about  his  looks,  any- 
way. I  dislike  that  second-sighty  look  extremely  ;  he  didn't 
seem  quite  canny.  I  knew  that  because  we  didn't  want  her 
to  be  attracted  by  him,  she  would  be.  And  she's  so  terribly 
unconventional,  she  would  follow  up  an  acquaintance  that 
interested  her,  off  her  own  wicket,  as  they  say.  I  pictured 
such  awful  things — Sybil  asking  him  to  tea,  and  taking  him 
drives,  and  so  on  ;  she's  so  American  !  " 

"  Well,  your  pictures  are  quite  realistic— she  has  had  him 
to  tea." 

Lady  Ripley  gave  a  bass  cry.     "  When  ?  " 

"  Last  week." 

"  Before  you  came  back  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  My  dear  Leonard  !   .       .  How " 
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"  She  met  him  by  accident  in  St  James's  Park — fairly  put 
to  it  for  his  next  meal,  I  gathered, — and  made  him  come 
back  with  her.  She  said  he  jibbed  at  first ;  I  was  glad  to 
hear  that." 

"My  goodness!  .  .  .  Weren't  you  angry? — but  I 
forgot,  you  never  are  with  Sybil !  I  believe  that  if  she 
elected  to  marry  a  scallywag  you  would  think  him  a  prince 
in  disguise,  and  give  her  your  blessing  !  " 

"  I  don't  know  about  that  ;  but  it  hasn't  gone  quite  so 
far,  yet ;  let's  hope  it  never  will.  I  am  not  really  at  all 
uneasy  about  this  little  empressement.  I  have  faith  in 
Sybil ;  her  mother  had  such  a  wonderfully  wise  head.  I 
never  realised  till  I  knew  her  that  it  can  be  combined  with 
an  imaginative,  emotional  temperament.  It  couldn't,  I 
suppose,  in  any  other  race  than  the  Anglo-Celt ;  she  had 

Irish  and  Danish  blood  in  her " 

"  Now  I  know  you're  being  clever,  because  I  don't 
understand !  Lots  of  historical  people  had  wise  heads, 
hadn't  they,  who  were  warm-hearted  and  all  that  ?  .  .  . 
Moses  had,  for  one,  and  he  was  an  Oriental,  and  they're 

famed  for  making  up  stories  and  having  violent  feelings " 

"  Quite  true,  Polly  j  the  Jews  are  an  amazing  mixture 
of  head  and  heart,  but  not  quite  in  the  way  I  mean.  Well, 
I  must  be  moving.  Sybil's  gone  to  Shoreditch,  visiting  for 
the  Invalid  Children's  Society  ;  but  she'll  soon  be  back  now, 
and  wondering  where  I'm  gadding.  So  you  can  tell  me 
nothing  of  this  man's  history  ? — nor  James  either  ? — for  if 
Sybil  goes  on  running  him  I  shall  have  to  make  some 
inquiries,  I  suppose.  But  it's  difficult  to  know  where  to 
begin  when  a  man's  on  a  different  plane  ;  no  one  that  one 
knows  is  likely  to  have  come  across  him.  He  was  at 
Keble — he  told  Sybil  that.  I  don't  know  any  Keble  men. 
I  can't  go  making  inquiries  as  to  his  record  of  the  Dons, 
can  I  ?  ...  Well,  I  must  be  off." 
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"Oh,  don't  go  just  yet!"  with  bass  pathos;  "I  so 
seldom  get  you  all  to  myself,  and  you've  only  been  here 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  !  .  .  .  What  do  you  mean  to 
do?  Are  you  going  to  help  him,  to  please  Sybil?  You 
know,  it  wasn't  my  fault  that  she  didn't  learn  all  about  him 
— as  much  as  we  know,  I  mean — the  very  next  day.  I 
told  her  to  come,  so  that  I  might  explain  about  him,  but 
she  never  did,  and  I  was  too  busy  to  write  a  long  rigmarole 
about  it.  Pansy  wouldn't  let  me  tell  her  that  night.  He 
said  the  man  should  stand  on  his  own  merits  for  that 
evening.  And  he  said  it  was  much  the  same  thing,  being 
paid  a  guinea  to  go  to  a  dinner,  as  being  paid  a  few 
hundreds,  like  some  people  do.  The  Jabez  Potts  have 
done  that  several  times.  Lord  Stoneland  dined  there  a 
week  or  two  ago  ;  James  knows  all  about  it.  .  .  ." 

"I  expect  the  Guinea-Pig  wishes  he  was  as  expensive  as 
Stoneland  !  " 

"  Yes.  Pansy's  so  odd,  clever  as  he  is  in  some  ways ; 
poor  titles  hiring  themselves  out  to  nouveau  riches  is  totally 
different,  of  course  ;  even  I  can  see  that.  .  .  .  Look  here, 
Leonard,  if  you  take  my  advice,  this  is  how  you'll  manage 
Sybil.  Let  her  have  her  fill — that's  a  metagram,  as  Pansy 
would  say.  They  let  the  girls  in  the  sweet-shops  eat  as 
much  as  they  like  when  they  first  come,  and  then  they 
never  look  at  a  sweet  again." 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  want  permanently  to  put  her  off 
sweets !  " 

"No  ;  but  let  her  see  as  much  of  the  Guinea-Pig  as  she 
wants  to  ;  it's  the  likeliest  way  to  give  her  a  sickener  of  it. 
Make  out  that  he's  an  undesirable,  and  all  that,  and  she'll 
straightway  hug  him  to  her." 

"  Heaven  forefend  !  " 

;t  That's  another  metagram  ;  I  declare  Pansy  would  be 
quite  surprised — he  always  says  I  say  exactly  what  I  mean." 
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"  Your  advice  is  most  sound,  my  dear  Polly  j  it's  what 
I'd  already  administered  to  my  own  soul.  Good-bye — I 
shall  see  you  on  Saturday,  shan't  I  ?  James  can't  come,  you 
say  ?  Good-bye,  my  dear,  and  take  care  of  yourself ;  you're 
not  looking  too  fit.  Billa  and  I  are  going  to  the  play  again 
to-night ;  I  never  knew  such  a  child  for  the  theatre." 

For  a  long  time  after  he  had  gone  Lady  Ripley  sat 
quiet,  her  plump  hands  twining  restlessly  in  her  lap.  Now 
and  then  her  ample  bosom  rose  in  a  great  sigh.  She  was 
very  lonely,  and  Leonard  Lethbridge's  company  always 
brought  it  vividly  home  to  her. 

She  did  not  blame  her  husband,  because  she  thought  it 
natural  that  he  should  not  admit  her  into  his  real  life  ;  but 
now  and  then  she  wistfully  wondered,  without  bitterness, 
why  he  had  married  her.  In  her  simplicity  she  forgot  the 
fact  that  she  had  three  thousand  a  year  of  her  own,  and 
that  when  James  Pansyde  Ripley  made  her  his  wife  he  had 
about  three  hundred. 


CHAPTER   IV 

"  SYBIL,  you're  a  god-send  !  "  said  Mollie  Vincent ;  "  but, 
my  dear  child,  what  a  day  !  Come  near  the  fire  and  be 
tame ;  I've  got  such  heaps  of  things  to  tell  you.  I've 
heard  from  Eric  again.  Do  you  know,  the  boy  will  die 
if  he  stays  out  there." 

"I've  been  agitating,"  answered  Sybil,  loosening  her 
furs  and  settling  her  toes  on  the  fender.  "I  talked  to 
Uncle  James  about  him  a  week  or  two  ago.  He  had 
heard  from  Eric  too.  It  seems  to  have  reached  a 
climax " 

"  Fancy  allowing  it  to  reach  a  climax  !  When  Eric 
took  the  beastly  berth  he  was  led  to  understand  it  would 
mean  promotion  in  less  than  no  time.  I  believe  it  was 
just  an  enticement  to  get  him  to  go  out.  I  have  heard 
since  that  they  can  hardly  get  a  white  man  to  go  there." 

"  It's  blizzarding  outside,"  said  Sybil  thoughtfully. 
"  Except  that  it's  not  freezing  underfoot,  it  reminds  one 
of  New  York  at  its  worst.  I  walked  —  from  Sloane 
Square." 

Mollie  looked  at  her  with  a  slight  frown  j  she  was 
not  going  to  allow  the  subject  to  drop. 

"  I  don't  want  to  be  ungrateful — I  mean,  to  cavil,"  she 
said,  after  a  pause,  "  but  it  was  a  pity  he  went,  wasn't  it  ? 
Something  more  ought  to  have  been  found  out  about  it. 

46 
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I  always  had  my  doubts,  but  I  wasn't  listened  to  ;  I  never 
am.  ...  Sir  James  dislikes  Eric,  and  I  know  why." 

"  My  dear  Mollie,  what  nonsense  !  what  on  earth  do 
you  mean  ?  " 

"  Eric  once  drew  a  splendid  caricature  of  him  for  me, 
as  a  camel,  with  a  top  hat,  a  smile  all  on  one  side  of  his 
face  and  a  wink  in  one  eye,  while  the  other  looked  perfectly 
innocent.  I  kept  it  in  one  of  my  bureau  drawers  for  a 
long  time,  but  I  expect  the  servants  meddled  with  it ;  and 
without  my  knowing,  Helga  got  hold  of  it  and  put  it  in 
her  scrap-book.  She  was  showing  it  to  Lady  Ripley  one 
day,  when  he  and  she  were  calling  here.  I  was  talking 
to  someone  else,  and  saw  Lady  Ripley  laughing  at  some- 
thing in  the  book.  Of  course  she  never  twigged  it  was 
meant  for  her  camel,  but  she  thought  it  was  very  droll ; 
and  Sir  James  is  always  keen  to  find  out  what  amuses 
people,  as  you  know  —  not  because  he  thinks  he'll  be 
amused  at  the  same  thing,  but  so  that  he  may  sneer  at 
their  sort  of  humour." 

Sybil  nodded,  a  humorous  light  in  her  own  eyes ;  she 
was  familiar  with  this  little  trait  of  Sir  James's,  and  Mollie 
was  speaking  viciously. 

"  He  went  and  stood  behind  Lady  Ripley.  I  kept  one 
eye  and  ear  on  them,  as  I  generally  do  when  the  Camel 
is  around  ;  he  wants  watching.  l  How  very  clever  ! '  he 
said  ;  *  is  it  a  caricature,  my  dear  ? '  Helga  turned  up 
her  face  and  had  a  good  stare  at  him,  and  then  said  in 
her  slowest  voice,  still  staring,  c  I  think  it's  very  like 
you.'  There  was  a  pause  just  then,  and  it  came  out 
loud,  and  two  or  three  people  near  wanted  to  know  what 
was  like  who.  Lady  Ripley  got  the  colour  of  beetroot 
and  shut  the  book  up,  but  that  little  beast  of  a  Helga 
opened  it  again  and  took  it  to  Mrs  Potts,  who  had  asked 
for  it,  before  I  could  stop  her.  I  looked  at  the  Camel  and 
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tried  to  find  out  by  his  face  if  he  was  mad,  but  it  was  like 
a  yellow  old  mask,  for  all  the  expression  there  was  in  it. 
Only  that  horrid  smile  was  worming  its  way  to  one  side, 
and  his  eyes  were  just  little  black  lines ;  but  he  looks  like 
that  for  nothing  at  all,  so  I  couldn't  tell.  The  picture 
wasn't  signed  ;  but  he  knows  Eric's  style,  and  I'm  pretty 
sure  he  knew  it  was  meant  for  himself,  and  didn't  merely 
happen  to  be  like  him.  I  boxed  Helga's  ears  afterwards  for 
taking  the  sketch,  but  she  said  she  found  it  in  a  drawer  in 
the  servant's  hall — a  lie,  of  course.  The  Camel  probably 
thought  he'd  have  his  revenge  by  getting  Eric  out  to  that 
death-trap.  I  noticed  he  was  particularly  nice  to  him  after 
that.  Hugh  said  it  was  because  he  appreciated  Eric's 
humour,  and  is  one  of  the  few  people  who  enjoy  humour 
even  at  their  own  expense.  That's  all  bosh  ;  as  if  anyone 
ever  did  !  ...  Hugh's  not  so  astute  as  you'd  think,  about 
things  in  everyday  life.  .  .  .  Now  I've  found  out  that 
when  the  Camel  is  apparently  most  painstaking  and 
generous,  he's  really  most  vicious,  underneath.  It's  a 

disgusting  trait — but  then  he's Well,  I  know  you're 

not  particularly  devoted  to  him,  though  you  do  call  him 
4  Uncle  James.'  I  sometimes  think  he's  Beelzebub  in 
disguise.  If  Lady  Ripley  had  called  him  that,  instead  of 
that  inane  *  Pansy,'  there  would  be  some  fitness  in  it." 

Mollie  Vincent  was  a  petite  blonde  ;  the  gleaming  strands 
of  her  hair  seemed  to  be  veritable  fine-spun  gold  when 
caught  by  the  light.  In  striking  contrast  were  her  large 
brown  eyes,  pathetic,  appealing — eyes  that  stayed  with  you, 
and  seemed  to  speak  of  uncomforted  hurts.  Nothing, 
however,  could  be  more  unruffled  than  the  surface  of  her 
life  ;  with  an  unselfish,  successful  husband,  two  bewitching 
children,  excellent  health,  and  some  four  or  five  thousand  a 
year,  there  was  no  visible  excuse  for  the  pathos  of  the  eyes. 

She  had  a  passion  for  pink,  and  was  seldom  seen  without 
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it.  Her  exquisite  silk  and  lace  tea-garment,  the  shades 
of  the  electric  lights,  the  vieux-rose  walls  and  furniture, 
combined  to  give  a  faint  blush  tint  to  her  colourless  little  face. 
She  and  Sybil  called  each  other  friend,  but  in  reality  they 
were  mere  acquaintances,  though  Mollie  would  have  been 
astonished  if  anyone  had  said  so.  Sybil  had  accepted  her 
for  Hugh's  sake,  while  marvelling  at  his  choice.  Hugh, 
the  nonsense-loather,  the  keen-eyed,  the  discoverer  of  shams, 
to  marry  Mollie  Howard  !  Du  Barry  had  once  likened 
her  to  a  mirage  of  a  fancy-land,  rich  with  non-existent 
palms  and  fictitious  fountains,  while  Vincent  was  the  gorse- 
common  on  which  it  shimmered — stable,  stubborn,  hardy, 
but  with  virile  flowers  as  well  as  "  spikes." 

"  I  don't  believe  Uncle  James  dislikes  Eric,  all  the  same," 
said  Sybil,  glancing  at  the  graceful  little  figure  opposite 
toying  with  her  pink  topaz  chain,  Hugh's  last  Christmas 
present.  "  And  how  is  it  that  you've  never  told  me  about 
the  caricature  before  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  For  one  thing,  I  didn't  connect 
cause  and  effect  until  the  bad  accounts  began  to  come 
from  Eric ;  I  forgot  all  about  the  Camel  affair  till  a  little 
while  ago.  Don't  you  know  how  things  suddenly  strike 
you  sometimes,  and  you  feel  an  idiot  for  not  seeing  them 
sooner  ?  If  you  ever  do  feel  an  idiot !  " 

"  When  Sir  James  was  getting  him  that  appointment  he 
spared  no  pains  in  doing  anything  he  thought  might  help. 
.  .  .  He  calls  him  c  the  Viking,'  you  know  ;  he  says  he's 
the  build  of  one — and  his  name  being  Norse,  too.  People 
don't  give  you  nice  nicknames  if  they  dislike  you  !  " 

"  But  that's   the   Camel,   all    over !     Tommy   Appleby 
once   told    me    that   Sir  James    repeated   a   story   he'd    no 
business  to  about  Eric,  in  the  club  ;  that  shows  his  horrid- 
ness.     It  was  a  ridiculous  story,  not  a — a  doubtful  one." 
Sybil's  brows  knitted  ;  she  said  nothing. 
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"  I  didn't  like  it  when  I  heard  the  Camel  was  pulling  the 
wires  of  that  appointment." 

"  But  really,  Mollie,  that's  absurd  !  Sir  James  honestly 
thought  it  was  a  land  of  promise.  As  if  he  would  have 
tried  to  get  Eric  there  to  punish  him  for  the  caricature ! 
It's  more  like  him  to  take  an  interest  in  Eric  because  of  it  ; 
you  know  his  favourite  saying,  that  the  *  point  of  view 
should  depend  upon  humour,'  not  the  other  way  round." 

"Well — /  believe  that  he  paid  Eric  back  by  getting  him 
that  abominable  appointment.  .  .  .  You  don't  know  quite 
all  the  facts,  you  see." 

Sybil  frowned  again  ;  the  tone,  and  what  it  implied,  was 
very  annoying.  If  it  had  not  been  for  Sybil's  influence, 
working  behind  and  with  that  of  Sir  James,  in  all  probability 
her  wavering,  supine  cousin  would  never  have  been  got  out 
of  the  country,  as  at  that  time  it  was  most  necessary  he 
should  be. 

Sybil  had  been  a  Mtitterchen  to  him  since  his  orphaned 
boyhood,  and  she  generally  knew  whether  it  was  well  or 
ill  with  him  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  for  he  confided  in 
her  less  by  words  than  by  silences.  A  little  over  a  year 
ago  he  had  departed  to  his  post ;  Sybil  had  hard  work  at 
the  last,  and  was  with  him  continually,  or  the  Colonial 
Office  would  have  had  to  find  a  substitute. 

At  first  his  letters  had  been  short  and  humorously  self- 
pitiful  ;  gradually  they  became  long,  and  sarcastic  at  the 
expense  of  all  in  authority.  Now  they  were  always  ill- 
written,  jerky  epistles,  unrelieved  by  wit  or  sarcasm — bald 
records  of  the  horrors  he  was  enduring,  and  bitter  over  the 
falsity  of  the  hopes  he  had  built  on.  Sybil  saw  that  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done  but  bring  about  his  removal ;  he  was 
really  ill  with  fever  and  ague,  and  though  he  looked  a 
muscular  giant  he  was  not  really  a  tower  of  strength.  She 
also  foresaw  that  even  if  another  post  could  be  found 
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immediately  he  would  sieze  upon  the  interval  to  come  home 
on  furlough  ;  which  was  exactly  what  she  wished  to  avoid. 

"  No,  I  don't  suppose  I  do  know  all  the  facts,"  she  said 
dryly  ;  "  but  I  do  know  that  father,  as  well  as  Sir  James,  did 
what  they  believed  was  for  the  best,  and  that  Eric  him- 
self thought  it  was  for  the  best,  then." 

"  Well,  he  doesn't  now  !  "  impatiently  ;  "  and  I  do 
think,  as  you  and  Sir  James  were  the  fussiest  about  getting 
him  there,  that  you  might  be  a  little  less  apathetic  about 
rescuing  him  and  finding  him  something  else.  Naturally, 
he  doesn't  want  to  'jack  it  up,'  as  he  says,  unless  he  can 
come  to  an  understanding  with  the  authorities,  or  he'll  get 
into  their  black  books.  If  we  can  prove  he's  shelved  and 
thrown  away  there,  and  .  .  .  and  perhaps  dying  into  the 
bargain  !  the  horrid,  inhuman,  tin-god  things  might  give 
him  something  more  fit  for  a  white  man." 

Sybil  saw  that  Mollie  was  very  much  concerned  ;  there 
was  a  note  of  reality  in  her  anxiety  which  had  not  been 
there  when  Hugh  nearly  died  of  typhoid,  three  years  ago. 
It  crossed  Sybil's  mind  that  it  might  have  been  better  for 
her  if  she  had  married  Eric  ;  but  the  next  instant  she  knew 
it  would  have  been  the  ruin  of  both.  Neither  would  have 
been  any  support  to  the  other,  and  both  were  people  who 
needed  propping. 

She  had  thought,  when  helping  to  hustle  Eric  out  of  the 
paths  of  dalliance,  that  the  danger  had  been  all  for  him. 
Mollie  had  made  a  pet  lamb  of  him,  but  in  such  an  open, 
naive  way,  that  the  world  only  laughed  good-naturedly, 
for  the  most  part.  Now,  it  seemed  as  though  his  absence 
had  changed  her  feeling  for  him  into  something  as  solid 
as  she  was  capable  of.  Sybil  was  more  than  ever  deter- 
mined that,  if  she  could  help  it,  their  paths  should  not 
cross  again  just  yet.  She  felt  a  new  pity  for  the  ephemeral 
Mollie,  and  forgave  her  her  unfair  hit  about  "  apathy." 
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"  I  think  Sir  James  is  bestirring  himself,  but  he  won't 
say  much,"  she  told  her. 

"  Cruel  old  sphinx  ! — he's  the  one  human  being  I'm 
afraid  of.  There's  tiger  in  him  as  well  as  camel.  The 
camel  watches  all  the  time — oh  !  so  brutally  sly,  and  almost 
amiable  ! — to  see  where  he  may  take  a  savage  bite  out  of  you, 
because  it  will  relieve  his  feelings ;  but  the  tiger  wants  to 
tear  you  open  to  see  what's  inside,  or  to  keep  you  lying 
under  his  claws,  to  hear  you  moan  when  he  digs  into  you, 
and  lets  you  run  away  once  or  twice,  just  for  fun.  ..." 

"  My  good  Mollie,  you've  got  the  jim-jams,  badly  !  I'm 
sure  you  haven't  been  out  for  a  week.  I  can't  listen  to  any 
more  lurid  libels  on  the  poor  old  Camel !  " 

"  Perhaps  you'll  agree  with  me,  some  day  !  Wait  till 
you're  under  his  claws.  You  think  he's  fond  of  you,  and  so 
you  find  excuses  for  him.  He's  not  fond  of  cwybody,  any 
more  than  the  devil  is !  " 

Sybil  laughed.  "I  hope  you  haven't  said  any  of  this 
before  the  children  ;  if  so,  it  will  certainly  come  round  to 
him  again  ;  Aunt  Polly  is  always  drawing  them  out." 

"  He  drives  me  wild  with  his  sanctimoniousness. 
That's  the  tone  he  adopts  with  me — goodness  knows  why  : 
as  if  I  were  a  third-class  passenger  to  a  doubtful  destination, 
and  he  had  a  private  lift  to  heaven  ;  whereas  it's  common 
knowledge  that  Mrs  Jabez  Potts " 

"  That's  enough,  Mollie,"  coldly. 

"  Oh,  well,  if  you  wish  to  keep  your  eyes  shut !  .  .  .  I 
simply  lose  my  temper  as  soon  as  I  begin  to  talk  to  him ; 
and  he  has  a  shallow  knack  of  making  one  look  ridiculous." 

"  To  go  back  to  Eric — I  hope  you  won't  back  him  up 
if  he  wants  to  come  home,  first,  Mollie.  He's  so  hard  to 
get  under  weigh  that  we  should  have  a  tremendous  job 
to  start  him  again.  He  could  stop  at  Madeira,  or  some- 
where like  that,  just  to  pick  up  a  bit,  and  then  go  right  on. 
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You  know,  he  really  hasn't  the  money  to  keep  coming 
home  ;  steamer  trips  are  very  expensive." 

Mollie's  face  flushed  a  dull  pink  ;  she  tapped  the  floor 
impatiently  with  her  tiny  slipper. 

"  How  like  you  that  is,  Sybil  !  "  with  a  hard  little  laugh  : 
"  you  always  were  such  a  governess  to  the  wretched  Eric  ! 
He  told  me  that  when  he  was  in  his  teens,  and  you  not  there 
yet,  you  used  to  make  him  give  you  his  big  tips  to  keep, 
because  he  would  spend  them  on  what  you  called 
<  sillinesses '  !  " 

Sybil  laughed  good-humouredly. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  don't  think  he  ought  to  come 
home  and  be  thoroughly  well  set  up  before  he  starts  the 
grind  again  ?  I  should  have  thought  that  even  you  would 
have  been  glad  to  see  him  !  " 

"  Oh  dear,  Mollie  !  as  if  that  was  the  question  at  all ! 
It's  a  little  too  bad  of  you  if  you  won't  back  me  up — you 
know  what  I  mean." 

"  No,  I  don't !  "  with  a  look  of  defiance  mingled  with 
mischief.  "  Hulloa  !  here's  my  spouse  at  last.  .  .  .  Hugh, 
you're  early  to-day,  duckie  ;  did  telepathy  tell  you  Sybil 
was  here  ?  .  .  .  You  haven't  wiped  your  boots  properly  ;  go 
back  again,  like  a  good  little  boy — or  better  still,  take  them 
oft" ;  this  carpet  isn't  a  rose-garden,  though  it  thinks  it  is." 

With  a  keen  glance  at  the  two  women,  and  an  amused 
laugh,  Vincent  obediently  went  downstairs  and  changed 
into  shoes ;  then  ran  up  two  steps  at  a  time,  kissed  Mollie, 
and  sat  himself  down  between  her  and  Sybil  with  a  sigh 
of  content.  She  expected  the  kiss,  and  would  have  felt 
slighted  without  it ;  the  custom  had  begun  with  marriage 
and  never  lapsed.  It  never  occurred  to  Mollie  that  it  was 
a  somewhat  superfluous  ceremony  j  and  to  Hugh  it  was 
not  exactly  a  mockery,  because  it  was  consistent  with  the 
whole  duty  of  husband,  no  item  of  which  he  shirked. 
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His  resolve,  when  he  found  out  that  he  had  missed  the 
mark,  had  been  to  prevent  his  wife  from  wishing  she  had 
never  married  him.  He  had  succeeded  so  well  that  Mollie 
had  never  asked  herself  whether  he  loved  her  or  no.  She 
took  it  for  granted  that  he  did,  in  his  quiet,  unimpassioned 
way  ;  if  she  had  cared  for  him  she  would  have  known  the 
truth.  Some  women  are  jealous  from  mere  gluttony  of 
possession,  not  from  the  passionate  exclusiveness  of  love  ; 
Mollie's  latent  fury  of  jealousy  went  hand  in  hand  with 
her  affections  alone.  As  long  as  her  husband  kept  up  the 
ritual,  she  took  the  inward  and  spiritual  grace  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Had  her  eyes  been  opened,  she  would  have  been 
unforgivingly  resentful  —  but  from  wounded  pride,  not 
jealousy. 

"  This  is  good,"  said  Vincent,  looking  at  Sybil,  who  was 
smiling  at  him. 

"  What  ?  "  asked  Mollie  plaintively. 

"  Oh,  you,  and  your  frock,  and  Sybil,  and  the  weather 
outside." 

"  The  weather  !   why,  it's  a  blizzard  !  " 

"  Sweet  Moll,  have  you  never  heard — 

'  Much  pleasure's  mere  relief  from  pain  ; 

Tis  sadly  true ; 
Oft  by  negations  do  we  gain 
Our  sense  of  values,  and  attain 
To  balanced  view.'" 

"  Fouf !  that's  nonsense ;  and  you're  boring  Sybil 
horribly  ;  she's  noticed  your  likeness  to  a  gramaphone  !  " 

"I  was  thinking  you  aren't  fulsomely  complimentary 
to  us,  with  your  balancings  and  negations,"  said  Sybil 
combatively. 

"  Oh,  don't  begin  to  talk  shop,  you  two  !  " 

"Shop  ?  "  quizzed  Vincent,  as  to  a  petulant  child. 

"  Yes,  shop !      When  once  you   begin    to   split   sort-of- 
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literary  hairs,  no  one  else  has  a  look-in.  Anything  but 
that.  Even  the  weather  —  no,  that's  what  started  you. 
Have  you  heard,  Sybil,  that  Prunella  Lerici  was  engaged 
to  that  awful  man  ?  She  had  told  Lucy  Henley,  it  seems, 
ages  ago,  but  Lucy  has  only  just  let  it  out.  And  now 
he'll  be  hanged — no,  they  don't  hang  in  Italy — guillotined, 
or  electrocuted,  or  whatever  they  do.  I  believe  she'd  go 
to  his  execution  if  she  could  ;  they  say  she's  nearly  crazy 
with  hatred  of  him." 

"  How  ghastly  ! "  said  Sybil,  looking  at  Hugh  with 
dilated  eyes,  her  imagination  vividly  at  work.  How  calm 
and  steady  his  face  was !  But  real  men,  men  of  action, 
were  always  the  best  philosophers,  and  were  not  easily 
appalled.  Hugh  was  not  merely  what  the  average  Philistine 
calls  a  "  literary  cove  "  ;  he  was  a  good  sportsman,  a  really 
first-class  shot,  and  had  done  some  lion-shooting  in  Somali- 
land.  He  was  prompt  and  sure  at  a  crisis — that  great  test 
of  the  stuff  a  man  is  made  of.  Once,  when  a  fire  broke  out 
during  a  play  in  a  little  country  town,  he  had  prevented  a 
panic,  and  got  the  audience  out  by  a  ruse  without  a  single 
casualty,  though  a  false  move  and  want  of  promptness 
would  have  ended  in  tragedy. 

She  could  not  imagine  Hugh  unbalanced ;  he  had  a 
strong,  but  absolutely  controlled  imagination  ;  was  sane  in 
every  way.  Had  his  lot  been  cast  in  spheres  of  action,  he 
could  have  done  big  things  ;  yet,  ostensibly,  he  was  only 
a  thinker  and  scribbler.  She  had  read  somewhere,  of  men  : 
"  Our  life  makes  us  more  often  think  how  thin  is  the  ice 
on  which  we  skate.  We  more  often  see  others  submerged, 
and  grow  steeled  to  a  nearer  calamity,  and  prepared  to  face 
it  as  l  our  peers  of  old  ' ;  and  can  bring  to  bear  what  hope 
our  philosophy  has  in  it  at  a  shorter  interval."  "  Perhaps, 
too,"  the  writer  went  on  to  say,  "  men  are  harder — have 
a  smaller  capacity  for  pity.  Power  to  pity  ...  is  one  of 
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the  first  tests  of  character,  but  it  must  go  with  a  loathness 
to  self-pity.  It  is  the  thrift  of  the  gods  to  spend  on  others, 
and  pity  is  as  well  worth  saving  from  personal  expenses,  as 
it  were,  as  any  other  source  of  wealth." 

Hugh  was  not  exactly  hard  ;  Sybil  had  seen  him  pitiful ; 
but  his  virile,  logical  sense  sometimes  made  him  seem 
niggardly  in  that  respect.  But  if  he  was  a  little  economical 
of  pity,  it  was  not,  therefore,  spent  on  himself.  Sybil  knew 
instinctively  that  his  inner  life  was  run  on  Spartan  lines, 
and  that  he  was  master  of  his  thought  as  well  as  deed. 

She  had  never  acknowledged  to  herself  that  she  was  the 
pivot  of  his  life  ;  but  what  woman  does  not  know  when  it 
is  the  case  ?  Strong  as  the  man  may  be,  it  is  not  in  his 
power,  as  a  rule,  to  cut  off  the  telepathic  current. 

Sybil  had  a  deep  and  warm  admiration  for  Vincent ;  the 
friendship  was  not  based  only  on  life-long  propinquity  and 
beloved  childish  memories.  She  thought  a  great  deal  of 
his  opinion,  and  did  homage  to  his  character,  though  she 
had  never  let  him  explicitly  know  it.  The  purely  feminine 
instinct  triumphed  here  ;  the  half-knowledge  of  his  feeling 
for  her  made  her  play  at  ascendency,  and  treat  him  to  the 
discipline  of  withheld  praise. 

"  What's  ghastly  ?  "  asked  Mollie.  "  Having  been 
engaged  to  him,  or  wanting  to  go  to  his  killing  ?  " 

"  I  think  being  engaged  is  the  most  awful,"  said  Sybil, 
with  a  shudder.  "  Oh,  both — I  don't  know  which  is  the 
worse  !  " 

"  /  know  !  "  said  Mollie.  "  Having  been  kissed  by  a 
murderer !  I  don't  think  wanting  to  go  to  his  execution 
is  awful,  at  all ;  I  think  that's  a  very  effete  idea.  I'm  sure 
I  was  a  Roman  lady  a  few  incarnations  ago  ;  I  often  feel 
too  robust  for  this  age.  I  never  was  squeamish,  was  I, 
Hugh  ?  I  can  quite  enter  into  Prunella's  feelings  at  being 
fooled.  It  wasn't  as  if  the  beast  had  been  just  a  passionate 
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stiletto  murderer  ;  but  he  went  on  from  day  to  day,  poison- 
ing his  poor  little  wife  by  inches,  so  as  to  marry  Prunella — 
and  all  for  her  money.  I  always  think  I  could  go  through 
with  a  vendetta  beautifully  ;  I  can  sympathise  with  the 
passion  of  southern  natures." 

Sybil  studied  her  with  a  mixture  of  amusement  and 
repulsion. 

"  I  should  go  to  that  place  near  Rome,  where  the  convicts 
work  in  the  fields — I  saw  them  once ;  I  might  have 
remembered  they  don't  give  murderers  tit-for-tat  in  Italy, — 
and  I  should  walk  down  the  lines  of  the  prisoners,  and 
when  I  found  him  I  should  say  things  to  him  ;  just  as  a 
common  woman  would  spit  in  his  face,  I  should  mock 
him.  If  I  had  been  humbled  to  the  dust,  I  would  have 
my  revenge  !  " 

"  What  a  blood-thirsty  little  midge  it  is  !  "  said  Vincent, 
suddenly  getting  up  and  giving  the  fire  a  vigorous  ramming 
with  his  foot. 

u  I  wish  you  wouldn't  do  that,  Hugh.  I've  asked  you 
not  to,  so  often  ;  it's  such  a  vulgar  thing  to  do :  isn't  it, 
Sybil  ?  .  .  .  And  you  always  look  upon  me  as  so  little  ! 
.  .  .  My  hate  of  anyone  who  played  me  false  would  be  big  ! 
Sometimes  the  smallest  people  are  capable  of  big  things !  " 

"  By  the  by,  Sybil,"  said  Vincent,  after  a  short  pause, 
during  which  Mollie  had  sat  with  an  expression  of  entranced 
introspection  on  her  tiny,  plaintive  face,  "  I've  had  those 
samples  j  he  brought  them  round  himself." 

"Mr  Thorn  field?" 

«  Yes." 

"  Well — what  were  they  like  ?  "  lightly.  The  sole 
reason  of  her  visit  had  been  to  hear  the  result  of  that 
interview. 

Mollie  came  back  from  her  abstraction  as  an  owl  lifts  its 
eye-films  at  dusk. 
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"  I  own  I  was  surprised,"  said  Vincent  placidly. 

"  There  !  "  triumphantly  :  "  but  I  won't  crow,  because 
I'm  so  delighted,  and  because  you're  rather  nice  !  .  .  . 
To  think  that  I,  all  by  my  lone,  have  discovered  a  genius  !  " 

"  I  never  said  he  was  a  genius ;  that's  a  sacred  word." 

"  What  is  he,  then  ?  " 

"  An  anomaly.  I  can't  quite  make  head  or  tail  of  him, 
yet." 

"  He  interests  you,  anyway — I  knew  he  would  ;  and  if 
you've  begun  to  find  mystery  in  him,  that's  half  the  battle  !  " 

"  You're  a  thorough  woman,  so  naturally  you  can  only 
see  the  situation  from  your  feminine  observatory  ;  a  woman 
likes  mystery  in  her  fellow-creatures — perhaps  particularly 
in  the  opposite  sex  ;  a  man,  remember — a  healthy  man, — 
abhors  it !  " 

"  What  on  earth  are  you  two  at  now  ?  "  plaintively, 
from  Molly:  "one  would  think  it  was  two  Bedhamites 
conversing  !  Who  and  what  is  this  creature  that  Sybil  is 
so  proud  of?  " 

"  Only  someone  she  wants  me  to  push — or  carry  :  arms 
or  perambulator,  she's  not  sure  which — a  journalist." 

"  Oh,  I'm  sick  of  the  race  !  Shoppy  again!  I  thought 
so.  I  must  run,  Sybil — good-bye,  dear, — I've  got  my  mani- 
curist coming,  and  Father  White  afterwards.  We'll  ask 
your  protege — Mr  What's-his-name — here,  if  you  like,  some 
night  when  we  have  all  the  staff.  What  a  knack  you  have 
of  picking  up  oddments !  Ta-ta  !  " 

"  I  don't  quite  understand  what  you  mean  by  an 
1  anomaly,' "  began  Sybil,  when  the  door  closed.  She  was 
standing  by  the  fire  putting  on  her  gloves.  Vincent 
regarded  her  gravely  ;  she  would  not  look  at  him. 

"  Well,  I  had  a  good  chat  and  smoke  with  him,  and  we 
got  through  more  than  one  whiskey-and-soda.  Perhaps  I 
didn't  really  get  at  him.  He  would  be  likely  to  be  a  bit 
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on  the  defensive  -y  but  he  doesn't  seem,  at  the  first  go-oft, 
to  be  the  man  who  wrote  his  things.  I  can't  explain  what 
I  mean.  You  haven't  seen  anything  of  his  yet,  have  you  ? 
They  show  vigorous  originality,  and  a  rather  unusual  sort 
of  experience — real  poetry,  too,  sometimes  j  but  it's  a  little 
in  the  rough.  I'm  afraid,  unless  he  can  be  uncommonly 
receptive,  or  is  made  a  fashion  of,  that  he  won't  swim, 
yet  awhile.  He  hasn't  much  to  say  for  himself — not  that 
that's  a  fault.  ...  But  what  he  does  say — or  rather  the 
general  impression  he  gives,  isn't  in  keeping  with  what 
he's  written." 

"My  dear  Hugh,  you  wouldn't  have  a  man  talk  like  an 
article  or  a  short  story,  would  you  ?  It  struck  me  that  his 
very  reserve  was  convincing.  He  never  brags  of  what  he's 
been  through  ;  in  fact,  he  never  mentions  the  sea,  and  he 
must  have  been  to  sea,  and  had  a  pretty  awful  time,  or  he 
couldn't  write  the  things  Dad  says  he  does.  He's  promised 
to  bring  me  some  stories,  and  verse,  next  week.  ..." 

"  It  really  puzzles  me.  However  diffident  or  reserved  a 
man  may  be,  there's  always  a  something  in  his  talk  which 
betrays  the  foundations — if  only  indirectly." 

"  Oh,  it's  his  foundations  you  want  to  dig  up  ?  I 
thought  it  was  only  his  past  experiences.  Then  you're 
suspicious  of  his  character  as  well  as  of  his  achievements  ? 
Well,  I  daresay  you'll  have  him  correctly  analysed  and 
abelled  before  very  long — with  the  relation  his  writings 
bear  to  his  very  self, — and  I  know  you'll  enjoy  worrying  it 
out ;  I  think  you  ought  to  be  grateful  to  me  for  providing 
you  with  such  a  baffling  psychic  enigma !  Good-bye, 
Hugh  ;  I've  been  here  ever  since  half-past  five." 

"  I'll  let  you  out.  .  .  .  *  The  relation  his  writings  bear 
to  his  very  self.'  They  are  himself — if  they're  worth 
anything.  Men  often  only  discover  themselves  on  paper. 
I  can't  answer  for  women  !  When  their  written  thoughts 
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aren't  mirrors,  one's  always  aware  of  it — that  they're  cloaks 
or  armour,  or  mere  artifice.  That's  never  the  best  stuft. 
...  But  his  things  don't  strike  me  that  way  ;  they're 
not  him — but  neither  are  they  unreal.  It's  a  conundrum  !  " 

"  Worry  away  !  "  mocked  Sybil,  with  a  lightness  she  did 
not  feel ;  she  had  never  known  Hugh  so  annoyingly 
ponderous.  "  And  when  you've  guessed  it,  let  me  know  !  " 

"  I  will,"  he  answered  quietly,  as  he  opened  the  street 
door  and  hailed  a  passing  cab.  He  held  an  umbrella  over 
her  as  she  scurried  to  it,  and  stood  bare-headed  on  his 
doorstep,  watching  it  disappear  in  the  murk  and  whirling 
sleet.  The  door  banged  behind  him  in  a  gust,  and  he  had 
no  latch-key  on  him.  He  rang  twice,  and  was  kept 
waiting  several  minutes  before  he  was  let  in.  A  deadly 
and,  for  him,  most  unusual  wave  of  depression  enveloped 
him  as  he  waited.  Though  it  was  nearly  seven,  he  put  on 
hat  and  coat  and  went  for  a  battling  turn  on  the  Embank- 
ment. The  whirl  of  the  wind  and  the  cut  of  the  sleet 
were  good  counter-irritants ;  and  he  was  able  to  be  passably 
polite  to  one  of  his  pet  abominations,  his  wife's  father- 
confessor,  whom  he  found  when  he  got  back  had  been 
pressed  to  stay  to  dinner. 


CHAPTER   V 

"  WELL,  Billa,  are  you  satisfied  ?  " 

It  was  an  afternoon  of  early  February,  about  a  month 
after  Thornfield  had  been  launched.  Mr  Lethbridge  had 
left  his  office  sooner  than  usual,  and  had  found  Sybil  in  her 
little  boudoir  on  the  ground  floor,  practising  a  new  song, 
to  the  restrained  sorrow  of  her  Great  Dane.  He  was 
sitting  with  his  nose  on  her  knee,  gazing  into  her  face  as  if 
to  say,  "  I  am  sure  you  are  in  great  pain,  and  your  cries 
cause  me  acute  distress ;  but  alas  !  I  may  do  nothing  but 
mutely  sympathise.  I  have  learnt  by  experience  that  if 
/  howl  too  it  is  not  imputed  unto  me  for  righteous- 
ness." 

Sybil  beamed  on  her  father,  took  off  his  pince-nez  that 
she  might  have  free  access  to  all  portions  of  his  face,  and 
refused  to  go  on  singing,  for  his  sake  and  Dane's.  She 
established  him  in  her  drowsiest  armchair,  and  curled 
herself  up  in  the  window,  ready  for  one  of  the  delightful 
mind-to-mind  resume's  of  their  thoughts  and  experiences 
which  were  of  the  essence  of  their  relations. 

But  with  Mr  Lethbridge's  first  half-humorous  words  a 
curious  aloofness  crept  upon  her.  He  wanted  to  talk  about 
that  subject ;  it  was  one  over  which  a  slight,  a  very  slight 
sense  of  jar  had  been  felt  between  them  once  before. 
A  little  portcullis  of  partisanship  slid  down  ;  but  he  had 
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really  been  perfectly  sweet  about  it ;  she  would  smile  and 
parley  with  him  through  the  wicket. 

"  Satisfied  ?  That's  an  unwholesome  word,  Dad  ;  some- 
thing would  be  seriously  wrong  with  me  if  I  was,"  with 
mischief  in  the  grey  eyes. 

"  How  it  loves  qualifications !      Is  it  dis-satisfied,  then  ?  " 

"  With  some  things.    What  did  you  mean  in  particular  ?  " 

"  The  progress  of  your  Sea-Lion,  for  one." 

"  Oh,  that's  satisfactory  enough  ;  you've  done  your  part 
beautifully,  dear  man.  But  you  see,  I  knew  all  along  that 
he  would  only  need  the  initial  push — just  the  floating  ;  he 
was  safe  to  do  the  c  full  steam  ahead '  himself." 

"  Yes,  I  almost  think  he'll  see  to  that." 

"  Now,  Dad,  if  you  begin  to  pick  holes " 

"Will  it  sink  him  if  I  do?" 

"  No,  because  you  can  only  pick  above  the  water-line  ; 
his  deep  life,  where  his  cargo  of  valuable  things  is,  isn't  get- 
at-able  !  " 

"  That's  what  some  people  object  to,  curiously  enough." 

"  Who  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  .  .  ." 

"  I  think  I  know  !     Wasn't  Hugh  one  of  them  ?  " 

"  Perhaps." 

"I  wish  you  wouldn't  fence,  Dad  !  .  .  .  Hugh  said  so, 
and  you  feel  it  too  :  isn't  that  so  ?  I'd  much  rather  you 
spoke  straight  out." 

Mr  Lethbridge  played  with  Dane's  ears,  then  looked  at 
his  daughter  with  gentle  raillery. 

"  My  dear  Billa,  in  the  first  place  let  us  clearly  under- 
stand what  the  bone  of  contention  is  ;  hitherto  our  language 
has  been  a  little — metaphorical :  hasn't  it  ?  " 

"  I  quite  agree  ;  I  want  to  know,  in  plain  language,  what 
it  is  that  '  people  '  object  to  !  " 

"It's  rather  difficult  to  put  into  black  and  white,  all  the 
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same,"  humorously,  laying  the  tips  of  his  fingers  together 
and  looking  past  Sybil's  severe  face  to  the  opposite  houses. 
He  foresaw  that  he  was  going  to  get  the  worst  of  this 
encounter,  and  wished  he  had  never  opened  fire. 

"  The — the  general  masculine  feeling  about  Thornfield 
is — that  is,  seems  to  be — that  the  man  and  his  work  don't 
exactly  tally.  It's  almost,  to  my  mind,  like  finding  a 
West  Indian  freight  on  a  Newcastle  collier.  You  feel  like 
saying,  '  How  the  dickens  did  he  come  by  that  cargo  ?  Has 
he  recovered  salvage  ?  Surely  all  that  wasn't  in  the  bill  of 
lading.' " 

There  was  silence.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life  Sybil 
was  really  angry  with  her  father.  She  did  not  altogether 
understand  herself;  she  felt  unreasonably  resentful. 

Mr  Lethbridge  had  gained  courage  ;  Sybil  was  evidently 
pondering. 

"  The  man  seems,  in  short,  to  draw  too  little  water — er 
— to  ride  too  light — for  his  freight  to  consist  of  the  samples 
he  produces,  to  continue  the  simile,"  he  said. 

"  I  can't  think  how  you  can  say  such  things,"  said  Sybil, 
trying  to  keep  a  hold  on  her  indignation.  "I  wouldn't 
have  believed  men  could  be  so  ungenerous !  it's  more  like 
the  way  women  behave  when  they  want  to  crab  another 
woman's  work.  .  .  .  And  Hugh,  of  all  people  !  The  fact 
is,  you're  all  doubtful  of  Mr  Thornfield's  genuineness  ?  " 

"My  dear  little  Billa,  you've  too  much  good  sense  in 
that  romantic  head  of  yours  to  be  huffy  at  a  very  natural — 
and  legitimate — effort  to  square  the  man  up.  What  do  we 
know  about  him  ? — absolutely  nothing.  Why  should  you 
guarantee  his  genuineness,  or  anything  else  about  him  ?  .  .  . 
He  told  Hugh  he  had  served  a  rough  apprenticeship  at  sea, 
but  he  doesn't  strike  anyone  who  knows  much  about  sailors 
as  having  anything  nautical  about  him.  But  Hugh  merely 
meant  that  it's  a  little  difficult  to  reconcile  the  only  self 
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that   Thorn  field    allows   one   to    see,    with    the  ...  the 
uncommonness  of  his  written  self." 

"  It's  no  use  trying  to  make  it  better,"  coldly  ;  "  you 
evidently  both  suspect  him  of  plagiarism,  or  worse. 
It's  rather  funny,  in  spite  of  the  horridness  !  Surely 
you've  known  plenty  of  men — and  women  too — who 
were  commonplace  to  talk  to,  and  whom  you  would 
never  have  known  were  geniuses  unless  you'd  been 
told  ?  " 

"  No,  dear,  for  the  stultifying  reason  that  I  number  no 
geniuses  among  my  acquaintance." 

"  You  know  what  I  mean  ! — very  clever  people,  then. 
It's  unlike  Hugh  to  be  so  limited  and — and  obtuse." 

"  You're  an  ungrateful  puss,  after  all  Hugh  has  done  for 
the  Sea-Lion  ;  he  isn't  in  the  habit  of  overstraining  himself 
to  push  struggling  authors." 

"  Well,  what  has  he  done  it  for,  anyway  ?  If  he  thinks 
Mr  Thornfield  is  a  sham,  it's  immoral  of  him  to  help  him ; 
if  he's  only  doing  it  to  please  me,  it's  just  as  ...  as  wrong. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  finds  him  invaluable  on  The 
Wanderer.  Mr  Thornfield  told  me  accidentally  that  its 
sale  had  increased  quite  suddenly — of  course  owing  to  his 
contributions.  Several  people  have  told  me  that  they  are 
taking  it  in  because  of  his  serial.  But  it  doesn't  matter; 
Hugh  isn't  the  only  editor-king  in  London,  or  New  York, 
though  I  believe  he  thinks  so.  Mr  Thornfield  has  got  in 
with  several  of  the  first  editors  now,  and  he  has  fairly 
'  caught  on ' ;  he'll  be  able  to  stand  without  The 
Wander  er^  very  soon." 

"  Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  its  editor,"  mildly. 

"  The  more  other  openings  he  got,  the  less  Hugh  would 
have  to  do  with  him  !  I  expect  that  was  at  the  back  of 
the  pushing  ;  he  was  in  a  hurry  to  pass  him  on  and  wash 
his  hands  of  him  !  " 
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"  Inconsistent  child  !  I  thought  The  Wanderer  could 
hardly  run  without  him  ?  " 

Sybil  took  no  notice  of  the  little  thrust. 

"  Your  editor  thinks  very  highly  of  him  j  so  does  Mr 
Chatterton  and  Willie  Fortin-Evans.  They're  considered 
to  be  pretty  astute,  and  hardly  ever  make  mistakes  ;  but  I 
suppose  they've  all  been  hoodwinked,  poor  simple  things  ! 
And  the  stories  he  sent,  through  me,  to  Mr  Van  Steer  and 
Pat  Moira  in  New  York  have  all  been  taken,  with  requests 
for  more.  It  strikes  me  that  most  editors  except  Hugh  are 
greenhorns." 

Her  father  looked  up  at  her  quickly  ;  what  a  queer, 
unusual  Sybil  this  was  !  Had  her  nerves  gone  wrong,  or 
had  she  begun  the  process  of  discovering  she  owned  a 
heart  ?  .  .  .  A  dreadful  apprehension  gripped  him  with  the 
thought.  But  no,  it  could  not  be  that,  or  her  partisanship 
would  not  be  so  open.  Even  when  girls  did  not  know 
their  own  hearts  they  were  instinctively  reserved  and  non- 
commital  about  the  man.  .  .  . 

"Well,  considering  he's  launched,  and  doesn't  want 
Hugh's 'pushing' any  more,  I  can't  see  why  you're  so  ... 
so  belligerent.  I've  never  known  my  oracle  so  lacking  in 
the  repose  of  the  Wise  Woman,"  looking  at  her  a  little 
wistfully.  Sybil  caught  his  look  ;  she  turned  to  the  window 
and  stared  out  at  the  faintly  sunlit  grime.  In  a  second  or 
two  she  came  swiftly  behind  her  father's  chair  and  clasped 
her  hands  round  his  throat.  He  caught  them  and  drew  her 
down  to  him. 

"  Beloved  little  Wise  Woman,  will  she  take  her  aged  Dad 
for  a  walk  ?  "  he  said,  in  a  voice  laden  with  whimsical  love ; 
"  we  haven't  had  one  for  such  a  time  !  They  say  the  snow- 
drops are  up  in  the  Gardens,  but  I  didn't  look,  on  purpose — 
I  wanted  to  keep  them." 

Sybil  was  silent  and  abstracted  during  the  walk.     The 
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snowdrops,  duly  greeted,  failed  to  wield  their  dear  magic  as 

of  yore. 

Nature  gave  no  certain  sign,  here  in  London,  that  she 
was  stirring  in  her  sleep,  save  by  the  snowdrops  and  sparrow- 
pecked  crocuses  in  the  parks.  Only  close  observers  had 
noticed  the  increase  in  size  of  the  tree-buds,  and  the 
faint  enrichment  of  colour  which  this  made  at  a  distance. 
There  was  not  yet  that  spell  in  the  air  which  finds  its 
irresistible  way  through  smoke  and  hurly-burly  even  to 
the  hearts  of  atrophied  Londoners,  and,  playing  subtly  on  as 
many  strings  as  the  hearts  possess,  convinces  in  varying 
fashion  that  all  things  are  made  new.  In  spite  of  a  few 
quavering  notes  from  a  thrush  in  a  grimy  almond-tree,  the 
resurrection  to  which  the  longing  eyes  of  men  turn  every 
year  was  delayed,  and  yet  delayed. 

Sybil  pined  for  spring  as  never  before.  Other  years  she 
had  been  content  to  wait  for  it  as  a  wise  child  waits  for  its 
birthday,-  with  no  wish  to  shorten  the  delicious  looking 
forward.  This  year  she  was  intolerant ;  she,  who  used  to 
be  in  sympathy  with  all  the  seasons,  chafed  at  this  interval, 
in  which  it  seemed  that  winter  had  squared  its  scraggy 
shoulders  and  jealously  settled  firmer  on  its  throne  in  the 
face  of  spring's  meek  preparations  for  succession.  In  the 
country  there  are  always  compensations ;  there  we  are 
on  intimate  terms  with  nature  in  spite  of  our  hindering 
intellects.  There  are  a  thousand  little  familiarities  and 
unbendings  which  she  considers  incorrect  in  town,  or  of 
which  she  is  only  guilty  on  the  sly,  under  a  sooty  cloak. 
Somehow  the  external  monotony  and  torpor  which  are  the 
essence  of  a  London  winter  were  getting  on  Sybil's 
nerves. 

She  was  often  taken  aback  by  herself  at  this  period. 
Often  she  despised  herself ;  her  gay  serenity  was  missing, 
and,  try  as  she  would,  she  could  not  recall  it.  She  told 
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herself  that  she  was  getting  "  hipped  "  with  the  approach  of 
mature  spinsterhood  ;  she  was  always  frank  with  her  own 
soul,  and  slapped  it  when  she  thought  it  needed  discipline 
— though  like  a  board-school  mother  she  reserved  the  right 
for  herself  alone. 

Things  irritated  her  more  easily  than  they  used  to  do, 
but,  above  all,  as  she  realised  this  afternoon,  the  slightest 
criticism  of  Thornfield.  She  was  always  vexed  with  herself 
afterwards,  but  at  the  mere  mention  of  his  name  she  was  on 
the  defensive.  Usually  with  a  very  tolerably  keen  sense  of 
humour,  for  a  woman,  she  could  not  help  being  in  grimmest 
earnest  over  the  Thornfield  question.  Her  intimates  began 
to  realise  that  this  subject  was  terra  sancta,  and  Hugh 
remembered  the  saying  that  those  who  are  surest  of  their 
holy  things  sometimes  dare  to  joke  about  them. 

In  Mr  Lethbridge's  anxiety  over  her  interest — which  he 
was  beginning  to  fear  was  being  fostered  by  free  access  to 
Thornfield's  society — he  had  swerved  for  a  moment  into  a 
frontal  attack.  But  he  saw  that  tactics  were  useless  for  the 
present ;  things  must  pan  out  as  they  would. 

Here  was  a  case  in  which  the  ordinary  British  parent 
would  consider  he  scored.  He  would  say,  with  finality, 
"  This  acquaintance  is  undesirable  ;  it  must  straightway 
cease  "  ;  and  though  the  daughter  might  attempt  rebellion, 
she  would  not  be  amazed,  as  at  something  out  of  the  order  of 
nature,  at  the  exertion  of  paternal  authority,  and  she  would 
probably  resign  herself  in  time.  But  this  singular  parent 
felt  he  could  not  suddenly  act  inconsistently  with  his  whole 
educationary  system,  though  he  was  badly  tempted  to  do  so. 
Sybil  had  a  right  to  work  out  her  own  salvation  ;  until  he 
had  proved  the  man  a  blackguard  she  must  cultivate  him  if 
she  would.  Even  if  he  so  proved  him,  and  her  judgment 
did  not  independently  confirm  it,  he  would  do  her  no  good 
by  commanding,  unless  it  came  to  a  question  of  marriage  ; 
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and  that  was  wildly  improbable.  It  interested  him  to 
imagine  what  Sybil  would  do  and  say  if  he  were  to  take  up  a 
prohibitive  attitude.  She  had  never  been  undutiful,  but  then 
she  had  always  had  her  own  way,  and  had  therefore  never 
conceived  of  any  other  order  of  things.  "  Sybil,  I  do  not 
wish  you  to  see  any  more  of  Thorn  field  "  ;  he  almost  said 
the  words  aloud  in  the  fervour  of  his  curiosity,  like  a  man 
longing  to  throw  a  bomb,  as  he  walked  beside  her  in  the 
wintry  Gardens. 

Half-way  through  the  walk  they  had  lapsed  into  silence. 
Mr  Lethbridge,  while  fighting  off  the  idea,  was  growing 
surer  that  she  was  beginning  the  feeling  process,  while 
unconscious  of  it.  Knowing  himself  deprived  of  the  weapon 
of  authority,  he  helplessly  thought  out  man-like  schemes  for 
distracting  her  interest  from  this  outsider  whom  he  had  no 
reason  actively  to  dislike,  yet  whom  he  could  not  sum  up 
nor  put  confidence  in. 

Walking  beside  him  with  her  light  swing,  his  daughter's 
brain  was  busy  with  that  outsider  :  visualising  his  face, 
hearing  the  actual  cadences  of  his  voice  ;  knitting  up  past 
and  present  into  one  magic  warp  and  woof;  and  all  the 
time  with  a  double  mind — a  grey,  sad  prisoner  linked  to 
an  excitable,  winged  spirit. 


CHAPTER  VI 

"  WELL,  how  are  you  to-night?  You're  deuced  extravagant 
with  the  coal !  I  suppose  you  think  that  now  we're  on 
the  mend  we  can  live  like  lords ;  but  we're  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  be  festive  yet,  I  assure  you  ;  we're  by  no  means  out 
of  the  wood.  That  illness  of  yours  will  take  a  deal  of 
wiping  out.  I  don't  think  you  realise  how  near  we  were 
to  the  Union." 

Thornfield  was  standing,  legs  apart  and  hands  in  pockets, 
before  the  fire  in  question,  by  no  means  a  lordly  one  for  the 
chilliness  of  the  March  night.  The  small,  close,  bed- 
sitting-room  was  lighted  by  a  gas  jet  in  the  centre,  the  globe 
of  which  had  been  broken  and  never  replaced.  The  walls 
were  clad  in  a  dirty  mustard-coloured  paper,  on  which 
aggressive  claret  poppies  assaulted  the  eye  in  endless  lines. 
Two  lurid  oleographs  faced  each  other  on  the  walls  to  right 
and  left  of  the  one  window  ;  one  showed  a  dismounted 
Cossack  standing  by  his  foundered  horse  under  a  sanguinary 
sky,  a  pack  of  wolves  coming  up  over  the  snow,  about  to 
send  the  last  bullet  in  his  pistol  into  his  own  brain.  The 
other  was  a  vivid  atrocity,  even  more  depressing  than 
"  The  Cossack's  End,"  depicting  a  smug  young  man  in 
a  striped  blazer  paddling  a  maiden  along  a  bewillowed 
stream  in  a  canoe.  Against  the  stale  mustard  wall,  under 
this  picture,  was  a  horsehair  sofa,  lengthened  by  a  mattress, 
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which  was  further  supported  by  two  wooden  chairs.  Sitting 
up  on  the  makeshift  couch,  which  was  a  bed  by  night,  was 
a  man,  who  at  the  first  glance  appeared  a  deathly  replica 
of  the  one  before  the  fire. 

The  flaring  gas  fell  pitilessly  on  an  emaciated  face  the 
colour  of  old  ivory,  with  deeply-grooved  lines  of  suffering. 
The  crisp  hair  was  sprinkled  with  grey,  and  the  pale  lips 
set  in  continual  effort  to  get  the  upper  hand  of  pain,  bodily 
and  mental.  He  looked  forty,  but  was  eight  years  younger. 
An  old  blue  seaman's  reefer  and  a  crochet  blanket  of 
rainbow  hue  lay  over  his  legs,  which  were  paralysed.  The 
right  hand  and  arm  were  powerless,  and  the  left,  though  of 
some  little  use,  was  not  under  perfect  control  from  the  brain. 
On  a  second  look,  the  likeness  between  the  two  lessened. 

The  eyes  of  the  man  on  the  couch,  though  of  the  same 
brilliant,  dark  brown,  were  larger  and  further  apart ;   but 
they  had  the  identical  trick  of  looking  up  while  the  head 
was  slightly  lowered.     The  noses  of  both  were  thin  and 
aquiline,  with  sensitive  nostrils ;  the  hair  grew  in  exactly 
the  same  way,  crisply,  without  curling.       Thornfield  had 
had  a  beard  until  the  Ripleys'  dinner-party  ;  his  employers 
had  required  him  to  shave  it,  and  it  was  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that   Sybil's   protege"    of   old   had   worn   one   that    she  had 
identified  the  two  men.      Now,  Thornfield  had  allowed  it 
to  grow  again  ;  he  thought  it  added  a  certain  distinction  to 
his  appearance,  and  he  was  aware  that  his  chin  left  some- 
thing  to   be   desired.       Barrel,  the   paralytic,  also  grew  a 
beard,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  could  not  shave  himself. 
It  concealed  a  firm,  square  chin,  the  moustache  hiding  a 
deeply-marked  furrow  between  nose  and  mouth,  called  in 
Eastern   legend   the    impress    of   the    Birth-angel's    finger. 
Throughout,  what  the  bodily  sound  man  lacked  in  breadth 
and    firmness,    the    cripple    possessed.       His    forehead   was 
higher  and  well-developed  over  the  temples,  his  head  larger  ; 
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the  mouth  had  a  clean  look  of  self-mastery,  instead  of  the 
subtle  sensuality  of  Thornfield's. 

"I  thought  you'd  got  a  steady  market,"  said  Darrel, 
"  and  that  there  was  a  little  coming  in  beyond  what  is  owing? 
Anyway,  I  don't  eat  my  share,  so  I  might  as  well  make 
it  up  in  coal.  .  .  .  I'm  a  bear  with  a  sore  head  to-night,  so 
look  out." 

"  Of  course  there's  something  coming  in,  but  that  doesn't 
mean  we  can  go  on  the  bust.  It's  just  when  the  tide's 
turned  that's  the  critical  time.  I  can't  plant  the  things 
without  decent  clothes,  and  we  mustn't  give  this  address? 
either,  by  the  by  ;  it's  a  cut  above  the  last,  but  not  much." 
"  I'd  no  idea  an  aristocratic  atmosphere  was  necessary  for 
successful  journalism." 

"  Then  there's  typing — that's  expensive  ;    many  of  'em 
won't  take  copy  unless  it's  typed.      But  of  course  you  aren't 

in  the  know  about  these  things,  and  yet  you  talk  as  if 

Wait  till  you  have  to  go  touting  around,  trying  to  sell  goods 
of  which    there's    a    greater  supply  than    demand ;    you'll 
have  it  rubbed  in  that  it's  not  such  child's  play  as  it  sounds. 
Done  anything  to-day  ?  " 
"  No  ;  have  you  ?  " 

"  Of  course.     Been  writing  at  the  Museum." 
"  I've  been  hammering  at  Pitman." 
"  If  I  were  you,  I'd  let  that  alone.     You'll  never  master 
it  enough  to  make  it  of  any  real  use  ;    and  though  your 
hand  wouldn't  be  looked  at  twice  by  any  editor — or  agent, 
I  can  always  make  head  and  tail  enough  to  copy  it.     I  tried 
a  typist  with  it  once,  but  she  said  she  should  have  to  charge 
double." 

"  Strange  to  say,  I'm  looking  forward  to  sending  in  my 
things  myself,  some  day.  I  shall  manage  the  shorthand  in 
a  year.  With  me,  the  pace  isn't  the  chief  point — it's  the 
saving  to  my  hand.  And  anyone  would  be  able  to  trans- 
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scribe  it.  ...  Sometimes  I  think  the  left  hand  is  getting 
stronger — the  grip  varies  curiously.  But  it  jacks  up  com- 
pletely if  I  go  on  too  long  at  a  time.  ...  I  don't  see  why 
you  need  still  go  '  touting  around '  so  often.  Why  can't 
you  post  the  things  sometimes — and  write  here  a  bit  ?  " 

"  D'you  think  because  they're  ours  they'd  be  franked  ?  " 
with  a  sneer  ;  "  stamps  run  into  a  small  fortune,  especially 
if  you  want  the  '  refuse '  returned." 

"  Of  course  I  don't  know  what  prices  are  given,  as  I've 
never  looked  into  it.  But  it's  often  occurred  to  me  we 
take  what  wouldn't  be  looked  at  by  other  men.  I  thought 
some  of  the  best  publications  had  fixed  prices  ?  " 

"  I  can't  think  what's  made  you  so  cranky  all  of  a  sudden  ! 
Naturally^  what  we  get  wouldn't  be  looked  at  by  men  who 
could  get  anything  better  !  If  we  had  made  a  name,  we 
could  make  our  own  terms.  .  .  .  Really,  Darrel,  sometimes 
I  think  you're  .  .  .  going  dotty  !  .  .  .  *  Other  men '  have 
money,  interest,  brains,  to  begin  with — a  sight  more  of  the 
last  than  you  and  I  can  sport  between  us  !  To  him  that 
hath,  etc.  Those  are  the  ones  who  make  their  own  terms. 
Do  you  know  what  I  sold  some  verse  of  mine  for  the  other 
day — some  I  haven't  shown  you  ?  Five  shillings  ! — to  a 
miserable  little  suburban  rag.  That  story  of  yours  would 
have  done  pretty  well,  the  one  about  the  porpoises ;  but — 
I  meant  to  have  told  you  yesterday — the  confounded  con- 
cern died.  I'd  got  wind  of  the  carcase,  and  went  and 
waited  nearly  half  an  hour  in  the  office,  hung  up  my  coat 
and  hat  and  sat  tight,  the  editor  babbling  most  of  the  time, 
about  nothing  at  all.  He  knew  perfectly  well  I  wasn't 
basking  in  his  society.  Presently  he  intimated  that  he  was 
busy.  I  looked  innocently  surprised,  and  he  explained  it 
was  lawyers'  and  experts'  business — an  effort  to  keep  it 
alive, — and  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  disgorge.  Then 
I  said  things.  I  had  just  a  hope  it  might  eventually  pull 
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through  ;  but  it  didn't,  and  your  thing  came  out  months 
ago  j  so  it  was  no  good  asking  for  it  back." 

"  I  think  if  we  used  an  agent  sometimes  we  might 
get  on  better ;  they're  bound  to  know  the  ropes  more 
thoroughly." 

"  Bah  !  waste  our  substance  on  paying  for  their  failures  ! 
I  know  as  much  as  any  agent.  Look  here,  I  don't  know 
if  you  expected  we  should  be  running  a  joint-editorship  of 
our  own  in  a  month  or  so,  when  you  consented  to  go  in 
with  me.  I  wonder  if  you  ever  reflect  that  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  me,  seeing  your  scrawls  in  the  raw,  and  telling  you 
there  might  be  cash  in  them,  you'd  probably  be  in  a 
pauper's " 

"  Get  out,  Roxby  !  —  or  keep  a  civil  tongue,"  in  a 
curiously  even  tone,  which  yet  pierced  like  a  blade. 

"  Oh,  all  right — all  right ;  you're  so  damned  cranky 
to-night !  .  .  .  I'm  going,  anyway  !  " 

"  Doesn't  it  strike  you  as  a  bit  squalid,  this  kind  of  con- 
versation ?  Let's  drop  it  ;  I've  had  too  many  of  them.  .  .  . 
I've  had  a  bad  day,  and  am  going  to  have  a  worse  night ; 
I'd  like  an  interval  of  comparative  peace  if  I  could  get  it." 

"  By  all  means.  I'm  for  peace,  at  any  price  !  But  I  must 
say  this  before  I  go  :  I've  got  an  appointment  to-night — I 
only  looked  in  to  see  how  you  were  ;  if  you  don't  put  your 
back  into  writing  a  bit  more,  not  all  my  efforts  will  keep 
us  from  going  downhill  again.  Your  old  things  are  all  very 
well,  but  they  don't  come  up  to  the  later  ones.  You  seem 
to  polish  as  you  go  along,  and  the  new  ones  c  roll '  better  ; 
you  must  see  it  for  yourself.  But  you  hardly  do  anything 
all  day  now  but  pore  over  that  beastly  Pitman,  and  leave  me 
to  do  the  sweating.  It  won't  pay  that  damn  butcher  for 
his  cat's-meat — or  the  rent.  We  must  have  a  look  at  your 
old  stuff  to-morrow  ;  the  stock's  getting  too  low.  And  you 
might  begin  to  furbish  it  up  to  your  present  style.  This 
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interview  to-night  may  lead  to  some  jobs,  so  keep  up  your 
pecker.     So  long  !     I  shall  be  in  about  eleven,  I  expect." 

Darrel  grunted,  and  the  door  banged  to.  There  was  a 
long  silence,  broken  only  by  the  dropping  of  the  cinders  in 
the  tiny  grate. 

Some  ten  years  earlier,  when  first  mate  of  an  American 
coasting  steamer  which  had  put  in  at  a  Mexican   port  to 
discharge  ballast  and  take  in  cargo,  Darrel  had  gone  ashore 
to    retrieve   his    skipper    from    a    gambling    hell,    late    one 
night.      The  vessel    was    to    sail    early    on    the    following 
morning,  and  Darrel  was  getting  anxious  at  the  captain's 
long  absence  in  those  lawless  quarters.     When  at  last  he 
ran    him    to    ground,    he    was   winning    considerably,   and 
refused  to  budge  ;  whereupon   Darrel  decided  to  stay,  and 
see  him  safely  on  board.     For  some  time  he  stood  watching 
the  game — the  usual  Mexican  gamble  of  staking'on  one  of  two 
upturned  cards  drawn  from  the  bottom  of  the  pack,  whose 
respective   pools  were  transferred   from   one   to  the  other, 
according  as  duplicates  appeared  in  the  pack  being  dealt. 
After    a    while,   Darrel   put    down    a   25    cent    piece — all 
he   had   on   him  j  in  a  few  minutes  it  was  doubled,  then 
trebled,   and  before  long   he  had  won  over  thirty  dollars. 
A  gigantic  Spaniard,  lounging  opposite  to  him  among  the 
polyglot  crowd,  watched   the   progress  of  the   game   with 
decorative  impassivity.       By  about  midnight  the    skipper's 
luck  had  turned,  and  he  had  lost  nearly  all  his  winnings. 
He  got  up,  surlily  jerking  his  head  to  summon  Darrel,  who 
was  nothing  loth,  knowing  that  another  ten  minutes'  play 
would   probably   leave   him   poorer   than   when    he    began. 
The  two  sailors  made  their  way  harbourwards  together  in 
watchful  silence.     In  a  few  moments  they  were  joined  by 
the  great  Spaniard.     He  made  himself  extremely  pleasant, 
discoursing  in   his  own   tongue,  which   Darrel  understood, 
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and  keeping  cheek  by  jowl  with   the  latter.     The  sailors 
were  perfectly  aware  of  what  was  at  the  bottom  of  theie 
attentions,  but,  being  unarmed,  and  knowing  that  a  revolver 
butt  showing  above  his  sash  was  not  there  for  ornament, 
were  obliged  to  keep  to  a  policy  of  discretion.      At  last, 
when   the   darkest   part   of  a   lane   leading  to  the  harbour 
was  reached,  Darrel  felt  what  he  had  been  expecting  for  some 
time — an  almost  impalpable  creeping  in  the  pocket  nearest 
the   night-bird.     He   chuckled   to   himself  at   the   implica- 
tion of  greenness.     As  soon  as  he  was  outside  the  gambling- 
saloon,    he    had    taken    the    natural   precaution   of  putting 
his  dollars  in  the  leather  wallet  hung  round  his  neck  inside 
his   shirt.     He   took   no   notice   of  the   exploration   of   his 
pocket,  but  cheerfully  remarked  to  the  skipper  that  a  breeze 
was  about  due.     The  latter  grunted,  and  a  moment  later 
the  Spaniard  politely  wished  them  good-night  and  a  lucky 
voyage,   and   left   them.     Darrel    thought   he    had   decided 
not  to  run  risks,  as  they  were  close   upon  the  docks,  when 
the  crack  of  a  shot  cut  the  air,  and  he  swayed  and  fell, 
feeling,  as  he  fainted,  a  red-hot  tearing  in  the  right  side  of 
his   back,  between   the   shoulders.      The   Spaniard   fired  at 
the  skipper  the  instant  after  felling  Darrel,  but  missed  him, 
close  as  he  was.     He  was  a  wiry  little  American,  and  had 
played  the  game  before.      As  his  mate  fell,  he  turned  like 
a  flash  and  ran   at  the   big   devil,   bellowing   like   a  ship's 
siren,  and  spoilt  his  aim  by  a  feint.     As  he  grappled  with 
him,  he  felt  for  the  inevitable   knife  in   the  sash,  but  the 
wild  beast  was  too  quick  for  him.      As   running  footsteps 
and  shouts  came  down  the  lane  from  the  town,  he  had  his 
quietus  in  two  swift  jabs  from  the  knife.     The  Spaniard 
had    no    time    to    search    his    victims,    before    a   big   Irish 
boatswain,   well    known    in    the    port,   came   charging   up, 
with  a  German  who  kept  a  boarding-house  higher  up  the 
lane.     The  boatswain  chased  the  murderer  for  a  minute  or 
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two,  but  soon  lost  him  in  the  network  of  alleys,  and 
returned  to  help  the  German.  He  had  discovered  that 
Darrel  was  alive,  and  between  them  they  got  him  on  a 
shutter  and  carried  him  up  to  the  lodging-house.  He  lay 
there  for  ten  weeks,  looked  after  by  the  good-natured 
Haus-frau,  a  Swedish  doctor,  and  a  Sister  of  Mercy  ;  and 
finally,  signing  as  second  mate  on  board  a  Rio-bound  vessel, 
started  once  more  on  the  eternal  round. 

The  bullet  had  stopped  in  the  spinal  canal,  on  the  right 
side.  Gradually  he  ceased  to  feel  it,  save  in  certain 
motions ;  he  was  a  healthy,  vigorous  man,  and  the  outward 
wound  had  completely  healed.  The  Swedish  doctor  had 
been  of  the  rough-and-ready  order,  but  he  advised  Darrel 
not  to  have  the  bullet  cut  out ;  he  had  known  men  who 
had  comfortably  carried  a  piece  of  lead  in  just  such  a  place 
to  the  day  of  their  natural  death,  years  afterwards,  whereas, 
in  his  experience,  mortification  often  followed  extraction. 

For  the  first  two  months,  it  seemed  as  if  no  evil  effects 
would  follow,  and  Darrel  almost  forgot  the  bullet,  except 
when  reminded  by  a  sudden  twinge.  Then,  slow,  inch  by 
inch,  beginning  with  loss  of  sensation  in  the  left  leg  and 
arm,  he  found  the  power  was  ebbing  from  all  his  limbs. 
The  signs  were  so  slight  at  first  that  he  thought  it  a 
temporary  numbness,  perhaps  brought  on  by  extra  work. 
But  when  he  found  that  his  walk  was  becoming  a  dragging 
one,  and  that  it  grew  daily  harder  to  cope  with  his  duties, 
he  felt  the  icy  grip  of  fear.  He  had  seen  the  first  signs  of 
paralysis  in  others,  and  the  prospect  of  the  living  death 
was  enough  to  shock  the  stoutest  heart.  As  time  went  on, 
standing  without  support  became  impossible,  and  his  skipper 
discharged  him  at  Rio  as  an  incapable,  without  a  cent  of  pay. 
He  had  an  acquaintance  in  the  town,  a  Portuguese  Jew, 
who  kept  a  book  and  curio  store.  He  was  often  away 
collecting,  and,  being  in  want  of  some  reliable  person  to 
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mind  the  shop,  he  offered  Darrel  the  post,  which  he 
thankfully  accepted.  One  night,  while  turning  out  a 
cheap  oil  lamp  as  he  closed  the  shop,  a  spark  went  down 
into  the  container,  and  the  lamp  blew  up.  Instinctively, 
he  put  up  his  right  arm  to  shield  his  face,  and  it  received 
the  full  force  of  shattered  glass  and  burning  oil,  with  the 
result  that  his  hitherto  fairly  sound  hand  was  injured  past 
recovery. 

He  kept  the  store  for  about  two  and  a  half  years.  The 
horrible,  creeping  powerlessness  which  had  begun  to  affect 
the  arms,  especially  the  left,  before  the  lamp  injury,  cut 
him  off  from  all  activity,  save  crawling  from  his  sleeping- 
place  to  the  shop,  which  was  on  the  same  floor,  with  the 
help  of  a  negro  boy  who  cooked  for  him  and  the  Portuguese. 
One  day  an  Englishman  who  had  put  in  at  Rio  in  his 
steam  yacht  came  into  the  store  and  bought  some  old 
Spanish  books.  While  looking  over  them  he  had  a  long 
talk  with  Darrel ;  the  next  morning  he  came  back,  offered 
him  a  lift  home  on  his  yacht,  as  his  guest,  and,  after  being 
as  good  as  his  word,  insisted  on  his  having  electrical  treat- 
ment and  massage  at  a  nursing  home  in  London.  Darrel 
temporarily  got  back  a  little  power  after  the  treatment  and 
complete  rest ;  but  the  root  of  the  mischief  being  un- 
touched, the  improvement  could  not  have  lasted.  Apart 
from  his  feeble  health,  the  difficulty  of  localising  the  bullet 
put  an  operation  out  of  the  question  in  the  minds  of  the 
doctors,  though  he  himself  was  willing  to  risk  anything. 
He  had  not  time  to  show  himself  and  the  improvement  to 
the  man  who  had  befriended  him  before  he  heard  of  his 
death. 

As  if  Fate  would  not  be  satisfied  until  it  had  wreaked 
its  utmost  enmity  upon  him,  before  the  treatment  had  worn 
off,  and  while  he  could  drag  himself  about  with  a  couple 
of  sticks,  he  was  knocked  down  and  run  over  by  a  drunken 
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coachman  driving  a  pair  of  horses,  Darrel  being  on  his  way 
back  from  a  Chelsea  pencil  factory,  where  he  had  fruitlessly 
tried  to  get  a  job. 

The  doctors  at  St  George's  Hospital,  where  he  was 
taken  after  his  leg  had  been  set  in  a  house  we  wot  of,  asked 
many  more  questions  than  had  those  of  the  nursing  home. 
They  were  anxious  to  find  the  cause  of  the  symptoms, 
which  had  been  aggravated  by  the  accident ;  he  did  not 
seem  the  sort  of  man  to  suffer  from  degeneration  of  the 
spinal  cord  from  constitutional  causes.  Darrel  told  them 
of  the  bullet  wound,  and  on  examination  they  found  the 
bullet's  entrance  ;  but  the  Rontgen  Rays  being  then  un- 
known, and  successful  operations  on  the  spine  very  rare, 
they  ended  by  merely  applying  electricity  to  the  back  and 
limbs.  The  broken  leg  set  well,  and  once  more  rest  and 
treatment  kept  back  the  creeping  terror  for  a  time.  The 
doctors  hoped  for  a  partial  recovery  ;  when  long  before 
his  discharge  had  been  thought  of,  he  had  insisted  on  going, 
leaving  no  trace  behind. 

Since  then  his  route  had  been  a  pitiful  via  cruets^  leading 
down  to  ever  darker  and  lonelier  places.  Powerlessness 
slowly  but  surely  crept  on,  and  loss  of  feeling,  until  at 
times  the  left  hand  also  became  irresponsible,  though  he 
could  still  hold  a  pen,  while  scarcely  feeling  it,  after  a  good 
night's  rest.  His  little  store  of  savings  was  exhausted  ; 
and  still  it  had  never  occurred  to  him  that  the  weavings  of 
fact  and  fancy,  the  children  of  his  poetic  yet  realistic  brain, 
were  marketable.  He  was  obliged  to  move  into  the  lowest 
of  squalid  lodgings,  and  one  day  had  written  to  the  master 
of  the  nearest  workhouse,  asking  if  it  were  possible  to  send 
some  vehicle  to  take  him  to  it,  as  he  was  helpless  as  well 
as  destitute,  when  an  alternative  suggested  itself.  Half 
starved,  suffering  from  agonising  headaches,  morbid  beyond 
will-control,  he  remembered  that  he  had  a  tiny  cake  of 
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poison,  given  him  by  a  dying  Mexican  Indian  stevedore 
who  had  been  stabbed,  and  whose  kst  two  hours  he  had 
made  as  easy  as  he  could. 

The  man  had  told  him  that  it  was  made  from  a  precious 
receipt  which  had  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son 
for  generations,  and  always  carried,  in  the  days  of  the 
torturing  Spaniards,  ready  to  cheat  them  of  their  devilry. 
A  very  small  morsel,  dissolved  in  water,  was  enough  to 
send  a  man  painlessly  out  into  the  Great  Dark.  He  had 
got  as  far  as  tearing  up  the  letter  to  the  workhouse  master 
and  lovingly  fingering  the  little  cake,  when  Thornfield, 
then  Roxby,  who  lodged  in  the  opposite  room,  had  asked 
for  an  interview.  He  had  found  the  landlady's  child 
scribbling  on  a  scrap  of  paper,  on  the  back  of  which  was 
one  of  Darrel's  ocean  ballads.  He  did  not  know  it,  but 
Thornfield  had  noticed  him  several  times  during  the  period 
when  he  was  able  to  get  about  the  streets — had  seen  the 
extraordinary  likeness  to  himself,  and  had  formed  a  theory 
of  his  own  to  fit  in  with  certain  facts  he  knew  of.  He 
kept  an  amateur  detective's  eye  on  Darrel,  and,  though  he 
could  not  have  said  what  he  expected  would  come  of  it,  he 
had  been  driven  by  a  curious  impulsion  to  take  lodgings  in 
the  same  house  as  his  double,  who  was  quite  unconscious  of 
having  set  eyes  on  him  before  the  interview  when  Thorn- 
field  proposed  the  literary  partnership. 

"  I  almost  wish  I'd  never  gone  in  for  this,"  muttered 
Darrel  after  Thornfield  had  left  him,  uneasily  trying  to 
shift  his  position.  "I  ought  to  have  looked  into  market 
prices  and  all  that,  first.  ...  If  we  get  what  the  average 
literary  hack  does,  I  wonder  why  they  haven't  all  gone  to 
the  knackers  .  .  ."  He  stared  into  the  fire,  motionless, 
for  several  minutes.  A  cat  in  the  street  began  to  moan 
horribly  j  the  noise  changed  to  an  ear-piercing  shriek,  then 
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died  away.  Darrel  made  a  convulsive  movement  as  though 
to  cover  his  ears,  his  face  contorted  with  nerve-anguish. 
In  a  little  while  he  began  to  talk  half-inaudibly  to  himself 
again,  after  the  manner  of  prisoners. 

"  I  wonder — how  many  times  haven't  I  wondered  ! — if 
Roxby's  running  straight  ?  A  man  must  have  an  uncommon 
good  streak  through  him  to  saddle  himself  with  a  miserable 
hulk  like  me.  ...  Of  course  I  know  it  isn't  love — it  pays 
him.  But  he's  done  things  for  me  that  he  needn't ;  once 
or  twice  he's  been  sick-nurse,  and  not  a  rough  one,  either. 
.  .  .  Still,  supposing  I  were  a  good  bit  more  useful  to  him 
than  he's  ever  let  me  know  ?  .  .  .  After  all,  I  owe  him 
something  ;  if  it  hadn't  been  for  him  I  don't  suppose  I 
should  be  displacing  the  atmosphere  any  longer — if  that's 
anything  to  be  thankful  for.  ...  But  I've  let  myself  drift 
into  a  third-mate  position  — not  sure  it  isn't  cook's-boy, — 
and  Roxby  takes  kindly  to  bossing.  I  expect  it's  sheer 
physical  deadness  makes  me  knuckle  under  ;  I'm  not  built 
that  way.  ...  I  ought  to  make  a  regular  stand,  and 
conduct  my  own  transactions.  After  all,  it's  not  fair  to 
others  to  be  so  verdantly  trusting.  .  .  .  And  where  you  know 
nothing  of  your  man,  except  that  he  was  the  straw  you 
clutched  at.  ...  It's  a  beastly  suspicion,  though.  Bah  ! 
.  .  . "  Silence  fell  again,  during  which  the  cat  in  the 
street  began  to  try  a  fresh  psalm,  winding  gradually  up  to 
its  top  note,  answered  by  another  a  door  or  two  lower  down . 
..."  I  ought  to  make  a  stand,"  murmured  the  tired  voice. 
"  Why  didn't  I  put  it  on  a  business  footing  from  the  first  ? 
Even  six  months  ago  I  was  better  able  to  do  it.  It's  down- 
hill, this  road — I've  got  to  swallow  that.  ...  If  I  wasn't 
such  an  utter  log,  Lily's  offer  to  c  tike  yer-rout,'  absurd  as 
it  sounds,  would  really  be  a  sound  plan  ;  I  might  go  round 
to  an  office  or  two.  .  .  .  My  mind  seems  to  be  getting 
keener  as  my  carcase  does  the  other  thing.  Yes,  I'll  make 
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a  point  of  getting  addresses  from  Roxby,  and  sending  in  a 
thing  or  two,  on  spec.  If  they  refuse  them — which  they 
probably  would  in  any  case,  on  account  of  the  impossible 
fist" — he  lifted  his  almost  transparent  left  hand  and 
looked  at  it  judicially, — "well,  he'd  be  justified.  And 
lord,  how  triumphant  he'd  be  ! "  He  closed  his  eyes 
presently,  and  a  relaxing  came  over  his  features. 

"My  beloved  lady — 'my  lady  of  succour,' — sometimes 
I  almost  see  you  sitting  here  !  "  A  smile  curved  his  grim- 
set  lips ;  it  seemed  to  take  ten  years  off  his  age  while  it 
lasted. 

"Your  beautiful  eyes  have  been  full  of  tears  for  me. 
I'm  a  selfish  brute — it  makes  me  happy  to  think  of  that 
You  forgot  me  as  soon  as  I  slipped  away  ;  if  you  had  gone 
on  being  sorry,  I  shouldn't  like  the  thought.  .  .  .  But  it's 
sweet  to  think  you  were  aware  of  me  at  all.  If  you  had 
only  looked  at  me  once  and  passed  on,  it  would  have  been 
a  gold  patch  on  my  days.  ...  But  you  cried  on  my 
account — "  because  I  was  so  brave  !  "  and  "  wasn't  sorry 
for  myself."  Ah  !  sweet  lady  of  succour,  if  you  only  knew  ! 
...  It  was  you,  you,  who  made  me  sorry  for  myself !  I 
hadn't  really  been,  until  then.  .  .  .  That  cutting  adrift  again 
...  I  think  I  know  what  sawing  asunder  feels  like.  .  .  . 
But  I  have  a  lot  to  remember  ;  your  hand  actually  bathed  my 
forehead  ;  you  talked  and  sang  to  me,  and  gave  me  books  ; 
your  handkerchief  lives  against  my  heart  (old  style  !) ;  with- 
out that  it  might  seem  a  myth.  ...  I  shall  never  see  you 
again — I  daren't,  and  I  shan't  live  to  do  it,  if  I  dared  !  .  .  . 
But  it  comforts  me  to  think  that  you're  in  the  same  London 
— that  you  see  the  same  seasons,  and  the  sunsets.  .  .  . 
Thank  God,  not  the  same  sunrises — save,  perhaps,  when 
you  drive  home  from  a  ball.  I  love  to  think  you  live  ease- 
fully.  I  can  understand  how  the  torments  of  a  literal  hell 
might  gladly  be  borne  to  keep  the  One  in  Paradise.  .  .  . 
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Ah,  Buddah,  you're  right—*  Each  man  his  prison  makes.' 
Small  chance  of  vicarious  suffering  in  that  direction.  .  .  . 
If  only  all  this  that's  fastened  on  me  was  something  borne 
for  you !  .  .  .  That  ingenuous  curate  said  it  was  to 
'beautify'  my  soul.  I'd  rather  have  an  undecorated  one, 
and  a  presentable  case  for  it !  " 

He  fell  asleep  gradually,  in  spite  of  the  gas  flare  and  the 
street  noises,  and  did  not  wake  when  a  stumpy,  naturally 
elephant-footed  girl  came  very  quietly  to  the  door,  opened 
it  with  one  hand,  while  supporting  a  tray  with  the  other  and 
a  raised  knee,  and  tip-toed  into  the  room.  She  gently  put 
the  tray  down  and  dived  under  the  sofa,  bringing  forth  a 
wooden  box  which  had  been  converted  into  a  bed-table. 
For  a  moment  she  stood  holding  it,  looking  down  at  the 
sleeping  man.  The  mother-look  came  into  her  face  ;  her 
grotesque  mouth  curved  into  a  tender  smile,  and  with  a 
quick  motion  she  smeared  the  back  of  a  grimy  hand  across 
her  eyes.  Suddenly,  with  no  warning,  Barrel's  opened 
and  looked  straight  into  hers.  He  smiled  welcomingly. 

"  Hulloa,  Lily  !  supper  ?  I've  had  a  cat-nap.  How  long 
have  you  been  counting  my  snores  ?  " 

Grinning  still,  she  propped  him  up,  and  settled  the  bed- 
table  over  his  legs. 

"  Kippers  for  supper,"  she  said  laconically,  as  she  put  a 
covered  plate,  a  tumbler,  and  hunk  of  bread  on  the  little 
table.  "  Don't  give  Harabella  none  ;  she  wuz  that  thirstee 
after  last  time,  we  thought  she'd  a-bust  'erself  drinkin'  pline 
water  ;  so  then  Aunt  give  'er  milk,  an'  she  drunk  neely  'arf 
a  pint.  Aunt  never  can't  deny  'er  when  she  miaws,  n'more 
can't  I  ;  but  Unde,  'e  got  in  a  bate  about  the  milk." 

"  I  hate  denying  her  too,"  said  Darrel  whimsically ; 
"  she  adores  kippers ;  she'd  sell  her  stake  in  the  heaven  for 
self-denying  cats  for  one  kipper  supper.  I'm  not  sure  she 
wouldn't  be  a  wise  cat.  Don't  vou  think  the  most  cheerful 
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way  of  getting  through  life  is  to  take  the  kippers  when 
they're  going,  even  if  one's  thirsty  after  ?  " 

"You  don'  think  so,  anywye,"  with  a  half-smile,  her 
scarlet-and-black  arms  akimbo. 

"  Don't  I  ?      How  do  you  know  ?      But  don't  you  ?  " 

"  It's  what  th'  drinkers  sye." 

"  Yes.  And  part  of  their  pleasure  is  that  very  being 
thirsty  afterwards.  But  I  want  to  get  at  what  you  think." 

"  I  dunno.  ...  I  wuz  almos'  drunk  once  ;  never  told 
yer  before,  'ave  I  ?  " 

"  No.     How  did  it  happen  ?  " 

"Mye-be  yer  won't  believe  me,  but  I  wanted  ter  see 
what  it  felt  like.  Will  Butt — wot  I  told  yer  about — 'e 
said  women  didn'  understand  'ow  heasy  drink  come  to  a 
man,  nor  'ow  'eavengly  it  was.  Not  as  V  drinks.  ...  So 
I  tried  it.  I  never  tole  'im.  ...  I  didn'  unnerstan'  any 
better,  all  the  sime.  It  only  mikes  yer  feel  like  a  boiled 
howl,  when  yer  come  to." 

"  That  was  a  risky  experiment,  young  woman  !  .  .  . 
But  don't  you  think  the  best  way  of  going  through  life  is 
to  do  what  one  wants  to,  even  if  one  has  to  pay  later  ?  " 

A  muffled  voice  from  the  passage  called  "  Lill-eee  ! — 
Lill-eee  !  " 

"  Allrite,  Auntlizer — I'm  comin' !  .  .  I  must  cut. 
No,  I  don't  think  so,  an'  no  more  don't  you,"  with  her 
hand  on  the  door  handle  ;  "  but  I  tell  yer  what — p'raps  I 
can't  talk,  because  I  'aven't  never  'ad  ther  chance  uv  doin' 
what  I  wanted  ter — not  fer  more'n  a  hour  together,  an'  then 
that  wasn't  reely  my  hideel.  I'd  like  ter  'ave  my  fling,  an' 
plenty  ov  it,  before  I  set  up  ter  preach  !  " 

She  whisked  out  of  the  door  and  scuttled  down  the 
passage. 

Darrel  looked  after  the  squat,  disappearing  figure  before 
turning  a  languid  attention  to  the  kippers, 
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"  To  do  as  one  likes — as  one  likes  !  "  he  muttered  ; 
"  after  all,  who  does  ?  Those  who  live  for  self-pleasing 
can't  help  themselves  after  a  time,  if  they  would  ;  their 
indulgences  ride  them.  That  facetious  Trades  Union 
motto,  l  Every  man  shall  do  as  he  likes — and  if  he  won't, 
we'll  jolly  well  make  him  ! '  always  becomes  fact  for  the 
morally  slack." 

He  wondered  idly  what  Lily's  ideal  of  self-gratification 
would  be.  To  drive  in  a  carriage  and  pair — read  shilling 
shockers  all  day  in  a  long-tailed  gown  ?  .  .  .  The  farmer, 
when  asked  by  Carlyle  what  was  his  ideal  of  happiness, 
replied,  "  To  scratch  the  place  that  itches."  Perhaps  it  is 
only  a  question  of  degrees,  after  all. 

For  his  own  part,  he  longed,  with  a  great,  sick  longing, 
for  the  freedom  of  the  earth,  for  the  sweet  clean  woods 
and  downs,  the  splendour  of  the  sea,  the  unspeakable  sanity 
of  Nature,  and  for  his  birthright  of  wresting  bread  from 
her  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  This  he  was  refused  ;  this 
wholesome  itch  he  could  never  satisfy  again.  He  must 
wring  barely  enough  for  daily  bread  from  a  gaol  of  bricks 
and  mortar,  by  sweat  of  brain.  Here  in  stifling,  artificial 
London  he  must  lie  and  eat  his  heart  out ;  utterly 
dependent  on  others — selling  cheap  the  impressions  of  those 
free  days  when  he  rested  in  labour  on  the  great  mother- 
heart  by  land  and  sea.  One  dingy,  deadly  day  was  just 
like  another,  save  for  the  milk  of  human  kindness  in  two 
women,  and  the  mercenary  attentions  of  a  yellow  cat.  .  .  . 
To  do  as  one  likes — to  walk  into  the  Larger  Room 
when  one  likes,  and  no  one  the  poorer  or  the  sadder 
for  one's  going.  .  .  .  His  present  existence  was  neither 
life  nor  death  ;  it  was  inartistic  of  the  Fates  to  do  things  by 
halves.  Arabella  and  Lily  would  be  sorry — no,  Lily 
only.  ...  He  smiled  a  little  as  he  made  a  quaint  vision 
of  one  stumpy  mourner  following  him  to  Brompton  Ceme- 
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tery,  her  slitty  green  eyes  bunged  up  with  crying,  and  a  rag 
of  crape  on  her  Sunday  hat.  ...  It  would  not  be  so  very 
far  from  now,  if  he  went  on  at  the  present  rate.  He  must 
have  a  talk  with  Lily  some  day  ;  her  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
death  were  bound  to  be  entertaining.  .  .  . 

He  was  asleep  again  when  she  came  to  take  away  the 
supper,  and  Thornfield  had  to  wake  him  forcibly  when  he 
returned  about  eleven  to  help  him  to  undress. 


CHAPTER   VII 

SYBIL  and  Thornfield  had  been  under  the  same  roof  for  ten 
July  days.  The  heat  seemed  bent  on  raising  the  sober 
English  standard,  and  seeing  how  long  it  could  hold  out 
before  collapsing  in  an  electric  paroxysm.  It  was  not 
sultry — merely  splendidly,  joyously,  fragrantly  hot.  The 
grass  of  the  lawns  at  Ripley  Court  was  the  colour  of  a 
carried  hay-field,  save  for  green  rims  round  the  flower-beds 
where  the  hose  played  in  the  evenings.  The  heat  radiated 
oft"  the  red  walls  and  shimmered  on  gravel  terraces  j  the 
house  was  like  an  oven  in  spite  of  closed  windows  and 
jalousies.  The  deer  lay  under  the  trees  in  the  park  from 
about  ten  o'clock  until  late  afternoon,  with  short  intervals 
for  necessary  feeding,  their  dwindled  energies  devoted  to 
fighting  the  swarming  flies. 

Lady  Ripley,  in  her  simple,  ineffectual  way,  was  uneasy 
about  the  human  combinations  collected  at  the  Court. 
When  she  had  invited  Sybil,  prompted  by  Sir  James,  she 
had  written  separately  to  Mr  Lethbridge  to  tell  him  that 
Thornfield  would  also  be  their  guest  j  he  had  answered 
that  he  hoped  the  visit  would  at  last  prove  to  be  the 
expected  overdose  of  "  sweets."  She  herself  was  doubtful ; 
she  had  had  great  experience  of  the  seductive  influence  of 
country-house  parties — they  were  almost  as  bad  as  ocean- 
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liners ;  but  she  tried  to  comfort  herself  by  remembering 
how  implicitly  Sybil's  father  relied  on  her  good  sense. 
After  all,  she  was  too  much  a  woman  of  the  world,  young 
though  she  was,  to  become  sentimental  over  the  scalliwag  ; 
it  could  not  be  anything  worse  than  an  intellectual  infatua- 
tion, like  the  former  one. 

Lady  Ripley  was  almost  as  unhappy  about  the  pro- 
pinquity of  Mollie  Vincent  and  Sybil's  cousin,  Eric 
Norton,  who  were  both  staying  at  the  Court — also  an 
arrangement  of  her  husband's.  The  result  of  the  com- 
plicated worry  was  an  inability  to  stand  up  against  the  heat, 
which,  manifested  as  irritability  in  the  ordinary  person, 
merely  made  her  very  silent  and  addicted  to  fans. 

Thornfield  did  not  play  tennis,  at  which  Sybil  was 
something  of  a  professor,  but  after  a  little  practice  he  was 
quite  an  adept  at  lawn  golf,  and  his  billiards  had  always 
been  distinctly  above  the  average.  Sybil  had  taught  him 
golf;  they  had  played  billiards  nearly  every  evening,  and 
once  or  twice  had  been  on  the  lake  with  the  Du  Barrys  ; 
but  somehow  they  had  never  chanced  to  be  alone  together. 
Thornfield  fancied  that  his  hostess  and  Du  Barry  were 
partly  responsible  for  this.  Sir  James  had  seemed  to  wish 
more  than  once  carelessly  to  bring  about  a  tete-a-ttte^  but 
something  or  somebody  had  always  interfered. 

Thornfield,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  secretly  afraid  of 
Sybil,  as  well  as  of  the  dangerous  ground  on  which  he  was 
treading,  or  he  would  have  been  more  masterful  with  those 
valuable  ten  days  at  Ripley. 

He  had  enough  insight  to  grasp  the  fact  that  she  was 
an  honourable  woman — as  women  go, — and  his  vanity  had 
learnt,  much  more  quickly,  that  she  was  deeply  interested 
in  his  fortunes.  But  he  was  never  at  ease  with  her, 
because  he  had  only  a  rudimentary  sense  of  what  honour 
and  loyalty  meant.  His  own  pliant  moral  fibre  had  taught 
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him  to  believe  that  no  rectitude  could  stand  more  than  a 
slight  amount  of  adverse  pressure.  If  any  of  her  belongings 
or  influential  friends  started  a  crusade  against  him,  he  might 
find  himself  once  more  "  on  the  doorstep."  He  had  con- 
fessed to  Sybil  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  plebeian,  and  to 
having  sunk  low  in  the  scum  of  life  ;  and  so  far  she  had 
proved  that  she  was  sincere  when  she  said  that  people  stood, 
to  her,  for  what  they  were  in  themselves,  or  she  believed 
them  to  be.  Nevertheless,  she  knew  more  than  he  wished 
anyone  in  his  new  life  to  know — even  a  woman,  whose 
pity  is  akin  to  love.  He  considered  that  she  had  it  in  her 
power  to  make  him  ridiculous ;  and  he  felt  an  inferiority 
in  her  presence  which  he  would  not  have  done  had  she 
thought  him  as  well-born  as  herself.  Her  nai've  faith  in 
his  powers  had  spurred  him  to  justify  her  belief,  and  he 
had  arrived  at  mentally  accusing  her  of  making  him  become 
what  she  expected  of  him.  If  he  had  turned  out  to  be  a 
mere  journalistic  cart-horse  he  would  have  writhed,  even 
had  he  still  been  able  to  hold  his  place  in  her  world  ;  to 
be  an  untamed  steed,  coursing  free  on  his  own  private 
Parnassus,  was  intensely  soothing,  even  though  she,  who 
accepted  it  as  a  foregone  conclusion,  was  really  his  ring- 
master with  a  far-reaching  whip. 

Barrel's  log-book  diary,  kept  for  many  years  at  sea,  had 
furnished  Thornfield  with  the  outlines  of  his  sea-going  life, 
and  it  was  possible  to  thoroughly  study  technicalities  else- 
where. Hitherto  he  had  been  wonderfully  free  from 
awkward  positions,  and  the  men  he  had  met  in  the  business 
or  social  way  had  seemed  content  to  accept  his  experiences 
from  the  written  chronicles.  When  he  was  asked  questions, 
it  was  generally  by  women,  who  were  easily  satisfied. 

Before  he  had  received  the  invitation  from  Sir  James,  in 
the  middle  of  July,  to  come  down  to  Ripley  Court,  he  had 
been  going  through  a  course  of  marine  study,  and  had  got 
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up  Darrel's  copy  and  rough  notes  with  such  minute  atten- 
tion that  he  was  sure  he  had  absorbed  the  necessary  "  atmo- 
sphere." He  even  went  so  far  as  to  affect  the  slightest 
possible  sway  in  his  gait,  which  made  some  of  the  men 
who  knew  him  facetious.  One  wag  called  it  "the  roll 
of  fame,"  and  another  said  that  the  "amphibious  beast" 
had  suffered  a  "land-change  into  something  rich  and 
strange,"  under  which  he  was  a  bit  "staggered."  But, 
on  the  whole,  he  conducted  himself  with  shrewdness,  and 
only  those  with  eyes  of  X-ray  penetration  suspected  that 
he  might  be  other  than  he  seemed.  He  fully  appreciated 
the  force  of  "  least  said,  soonest  mended,"  and  knew  that 
silence  and  a  thoughtful  expression  go  far  to  establish 
an  atmosphere  of  wisdom  and  reserve-power.  He  never 
alluded  to  his  "  speciality "  unless  he  was  questioned,  and 
then  with  no  expansion,  so  that  people  began  to  realise  that 
his  sea-history  was  a  painful  one,  which  nothing  but  necessity 
had  caused  to  be  written  up  for  bread-and-butter.  Some 
of  the  men  instinctively  held  aloof ;  others,  with  less  of  the 
Briton  about  them,  fascinated  by  his  ocean  repertoire — as 
varied  as  it  was  vivid, — linked  arms  and  walked  him  off  to 
their  dinner  tables,  where  their  womenkind  made  much  of 
him.  His  was  a  type  which  fascinates  women,  who  are 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  voices.  There  were  inflections  in 
his  which  were  almost  mesmeric,  and  made  a  sensitive 
listener  think  more  of  the  vehicle  than  of  the  sense.  Added 
to  which,  with  continued  prosperity,  he  had  grown  hand- 
some above  the  average,  in  a  full-blooded,  pronouncedly 
material  way — the  way  of  a  healthy,  predatory  beast. 

Sybil,  as  is  woman's  wont,  had  read  her  own  meaning 
into  his  want  of  perfect  ease  in  her  society,  and  dwelt 
lingeringly  on  the  version.  To  her  it  spelt  his  homage, 
his  diffidence  towards  herself — a  proof  that  she  was  not 
to  him  as  other  women  were.  But  in  spite  of  feeling  sure 
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that  he  would  come  to  an  understanding  with  her  some  time 
during  this  visit,  deep  down  in  her  was  a  heaving  unrest, 
disturbing  the  upper  waters  as  will  an  earthquake  at  sea, 
while  there  is  nothing  in  the  air  to  account  for  it. 

Mr  Lethbridge  had  kept  to  his  resolution  after  his  one 
lapse,  and  had  refrained  from  all  adverse  criticism  of 
Thornfield.  He  had  made  one  or  two  attempts  to  find  out 
something  about  him,  but  had  been  able  to  learn  nothing. 
He  could  hear  of  no  man  who  had  been  his  contemporary 
at  Keble  ;  one  or  two,  not  of  his  college,  had  known  him 
slightly,  but,  beyond  admitting  that  they  had  thought  him 
"  a  bit  of  a  bounder,"  had  no  definite  information  to  give. 
On  one  occasion  Mr  Lethbridge  had  a  talk  with  Thornfield 
himself,  and  tried  to  lead  him  into  admissions  without 
appearing  to  do  so.  He  did  not  wish  the  man  to  think  he 
had  intimate  reasons  for  inquiries,  and  draw  flattering  con- 
clusions ;  the  gods  might  yet  grant  that  Sybil  should  find 
the  gilt  gone  and  drop  the  gingerbread.  But  Thornfield 
saw  through  the  device,  and  hugged  himself.  Realising 
that  candour  was  the  safest  course  here,  he  told  Mr 
Lethbridge  the  story  he  had  told  his  daughter  ;  and,  when 
he  asked  him  the  name  of  the  town  where  his  people  had 
lived,  gave  it  at  once,  guessing  that  any  hint  of  concealment 
would  bring  about  more  stringent  investigations,  which 
might  be  averted  by  an  appearance  of  having  nothing  to 
hide.  Thornfield  was  almost  as  adaptive  as  a  woman  j 
short  as  had  been  his  initiation  into  society,  he  had  managed 
to  get  a  veneer  which  with  the  non-critical  passed  for  good 
breeding.  The  critical  caught  glimpses  of  plebeian  hall- 
marks now  and  then,  and  again  were  surprised  by  his  easy 
use  of  intimate  signs  in  the  masonry  of  gentlemen. 

Hugh  Vincent  had  been  meaning  to  speak  to  Mr  Leth- 
bridge about  Thornfield,  when  one  day  the  elder  man 
broached  the  subject  in  their  club.  He  told  Vincent  the 
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true  inwardness  of  his  plan  of  campaign,  and  the  other 
agreed  that  the  most  mild  and  indirect  opposition  was  always 
certain  to  drive  Sybil  in  the  other  direction.  He  was 
surprised  at  Mr  Lethbridge's  negativeness  in  summing 
Thornfield  up. 

"  There's  nothing  definitely  against  him,"  he  said  more 
than  once  ;  "  I  grant  you  he's  a  bit  of  a  dark  horse,  and 
may  be  a  bad  hat,  but  I  haven't  proved  it  yet.  At  present, 
he's  merely  the  son  of  a  country  tradesman,  with  a  com- 
mendable faculty  for  rising  in  the  scale.  To  all  intents 
and  purposes  he's  a  gentleman  ;  and,  of  all  things  I  don't 
want  to  be,  it's  a  snob  !  .  .  .  He's  more  refined  than  two 
or  three  biggish  personages  I  know,  who  date  back  to  lord 
knows  when.  I  can't  object  to  Bilk's  befriending  him 
because  he's  not  a  gentleman  born,  in  these  days,  can  I  ?  " 

Vincent  perceived  that  Mr  Lethbridge  was  struggling 
hard  to  see,  approximately,  through  Sybil's  spectacles,  and 
was  sorry  for  him.  For  his  own  part,  he  could  not  under- 
stand how  anyone  in  their  class  could  admit  Thornfield  into 
flntimacy  ;  Sybil,  above  all  people,  who  was  so  mercilessly 
critical  of  men.  To  Vincent  there  was  something  name- 
lessly  antipathetic  about  him,  in  addition  to  what  he  called 
his  "innate  tawdriness."  It  was  a  real  penance  to  have 
dealings  with  him  j  but  a  compact  with  Sybil  had  obliged 
him  to  have  more  than  one  personal  interview.  Though 
Thornfield  was  now  sought  after  by  many  other  publications, 
he  still  sent  the  bulk  of  his  stuff  to  The  Wanderer^  whose 
columns  were  more  readily  open  to  him  than  if  there  had 
been  no  Sybil  in  the  question  ;  he  had  never  yet  had  a 
refusal  from  it,  though  his  contributions  were  somewhat 
unequal. 

Thornfield  had  wondered,  at  first,  at  Sir  James's  readiness 
to  encourage  him,  and  to  throw  him  and  the  daughter  of 
his  old  friend  together  ;  Lady  Ripley,  he  had  soon  dis- 
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covered,  had  no  use  for  him.  He  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  her  husband  was  a  bit  of  a  social  democrat — perhaps  of 
a  matchmaker,  thrown  in  ;  yet,  try  as  he  would,  he  could 
not  get  rid  of  the  haunting  feeling  that  Sir  James  had  a 
game  to  play,  very  much  less  agreeable  for  his  pawn  than 
match-making.  Nothing  tangible  suggested  it ;  yet  some- 
times while  Sir  James  was  talking  pleasantly  to  him  he  felt 
as  if  he  were  being  gently  patted  by  a  big  cat. 

As  the  glorious,  lazy  days  slipped  by  at  Ripley  Court, 
and  the  end  of  his  visit  came  in  sight,  he  grew  impatient  to 
cast  the  die.  While  careful  not  to  pay  marked  attention  to 
Sybil  for  fear  of  bringing  on  interference  from  hitherto 
passive  quarters,  he  felt  she  knew  he  was  only  waiting  his 
opportunity.  Her  very  negativeness,  and  a  way  she  had 
lately  developed  of  not  readily  meeting  his  eyes,  satisfied  him 
as  to  the  issue  of  his  venture.  His  foot  would  be  inside  the 
door  of  his  House  of  Fulfilment  with  his  engagement  to  her, 
which  he  would  take  care  should  be  a  short  one  ;  with 
marriage,  he  would  be  irrevocably  inside — which,  if  ever  a 
storm-broken,  fate-cheated  man  deserved,  he  did. 

Sybil's  unrest  had  increased  instead  of  lessening  during 
her  spell  of  country  idlesse.  She  fought  it  with  all  the 
energy  of  her  nature,  but  it  would  not  be  subdued.  In 
spite  of  much  exercise — she  constantly  rode  with  her  cousin 
before  breakfast  and  played  games  when  anyone  else  had 
enough  life  in  them  to  join  her, — and  though  outwardly  gay 
to  a  point  of  frivolity,  her  mind  was  in  a  state  of  confused 
foreboding.  A  real  anxiety  was  the  close  companionship  of 
Mollie  and  Eric.  Sybil  herself  was  helpless  ;  they  were 
perfectly  discreet,  and  any  allusion  to  the  risks  of  the 
situation  would  have  seemed  an  injustice,  as  well  as  a 
flagrant  breach  of  good  taste.  Outwardly,  they  were  only 
childishly  merry  together,  and  there  was  not  an  inch  of 
ground  for  a  mentor  to  stand  on.  But  Sybil,  in  common 
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with  many  women,  was  more  acute  where  her  deepest 
affections  were  not  involved,  and  was  alive  to  the  hidden 
danger.  Vincent  was  ploughing  through  an  unexpected 
rush  of  work  connected  with  the  taking  over  of  a  decrepit 
journal,  and  so  far  had  not  been  able  to  get  away  even  for 
a  week-end.  Sybil,  since  his  criticism  of  Thornfield,  had 
avoided  him,  and  had  told  herself  that  she  was  glad  he 
couldn't  come  and  spoil  the  visit  with  his  "priggish  dis- 
approvals." That  was  during  the  first  few  days  of  her 
stay  ;  by  the  beginning  of  the  second  week  she  longed  for 
him  to  be  there,  though  not  on  her  own  account.  His 
presence,  with  its  atmosphere  of  utter  straightness  and 
confidence  in  his  wife,  acted  as  a  sort  of  sheet-anchor  to 
Mollie,  even  against  her  will.  It  was  during  one  of  his  long 
business  trips  to  New  York  that  things  had  thickened 
between  her  and  Eric,  over  a  year  ago  j  and  Sybil  knew 
that  if  Vincent  had  been  with  them  now,  for  even  part  of 
the  time,  those  two  feather-souled  beings  would  have  been 
braced  to  probity. 

On  the  tenth  afternoon  of  her  visit,  driven  forth  by 
other  people's  sleepiness  and  her  spirit  of  unrest,  she  slipped 
through  the  iron  gates  opening  from  the  lawn  into  the  park, 
and  followed  the  nearest  ride,  which  gently  dropped  down 
into  a  dense  bracken-sea.  The  powerful  July  sun  smote 
upon  the  green  waves,  and  the  essence  of  their  acrid  juices 
floated  up  to  her,  mingled  with  the  scent  of  moss  and 
tree  leaves,  honeysuckle,  and  the  blossom  of  the  limes,  an 
avenue  of  which  marched  up  to  the  brink  of  the  lawns.  A 
doe  came  rustling  out  close  to  her,  disturbed,  but  not  able 
to  locate  the  approaching  terror,  and  went  off  with  great 
bounds,  stopping  once  to  stare  from  a  safe  distance.  After 
about  twenty  minutes'  walking,  sending  rabbits  flying  in  all 
directions,  Sybil  reached  a  wide,  moss-lined,  dry  dyke  which 
she  knew  of  old  ;  it  led  straight  across  the  wildest  part  of 
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the  park,  where  there  was  no  regular  track,  to  the  well- 
hidden  Ripley  Pools.  A  well-padded  game-run  through 
the  bracken  led  for  nearly  a  mile  along  one  of  the  dyke's 
banks,  sometimes  through  open  heathland,  sometimes  under 
solemn  assembly  of  hoary  oaks  and  hawthorns.  Walking 
with  eyes  on  the  ground  for  the  most  part — -not  on  the 
alert  for  every  bird,  beast,  and  flower  within  range,  as  was 
her  wont, — Sybil  at  last  came  out  on  a  grass  ride  which 
eventually  ran  between  the  first  two  of  the  twin  pools,  of 
which  there  were  four,  and  which  went  by  the  name  of  the 
"  Four  Eyes."  This  pair  were  fringed  by  giant  rhodo- 
dendron shrubs,  now  almost  past  flower.  Swart-headed 
reeds  appearing  from  the  midst  of  them  reached  eight 
and  ten  feet  of  height,  forced  lightwards  through  the 
green  gloom,  waving  over  the  water  above  their  massy 
guardians,  always  whispering,  hissingly  and  low.  Round 
a  bend  in  one  of  the  pools  was  a  cove  with  a  beach  of  fine 
white  stones,  and  two  presiding  genii  in  the  shape  of  a 
pollard  willow  and  a  venerable  thorn,  the  latter  bearded  by 
hanging  lichen,  its  leaflessness  and  locks  of  eld  apologised 
for  by  all-embracing  honeysuckle.  Sybil  looked  at  the  two 
trees,  which  were  friends  of  hers,  and  then,  sitting  down 
on  the  chalky  shingle,  and  drawing  her  knees  into  the 
girdle  of  her  arms,  stayed  motionless,  gazing  at  the  expanse 
of  water.  Gradually  the  magnificent  insouciance  of  nature 
stole  over  her  like  a  cool,  magnetic  hand  on  an  over- 
wrought brain.  The  magic  influence  of  earth  and  sky 
and  water  caressed  her,  till,  with  a  long,  catching  sigh  she 
laid  her  head  against  the  willow's  wrinkled  bark  like  a  tired 
child  on  its  mother's  breast,  and  sobbed  out  the  discord  of 
the  past  months.  Minute  by  minute,  in  the  sunlit  stillness, 
the  poison-bitterness  flowed  out  of  her  and  a  nature-health 
took  possession.  The  shadows  lengthened,  but  the  slant- 
ing rays  flooded  the  pool.  A  young  and  inexperienced 
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moorhen,  which  had  hastily  dived  as  the  disturbing  human 
appeared  on  the  scene,  came  up  again  two  or  three  feet 
further  on,  heaving  up  a  large  water-lily  leaf  in  the  process, 
and  there  remained,  awaiting  developments,  housed  in  green 
leather,  with  only  its  tiny  black  head  appearing.  Close 
under  Sybil's  willow  an  endless  succession  of  bubbles  kept 
rising,  rising,  from  the  pool's  bed.  With  a  quick  smile  she 
took  a  handful  of  pebbles  and  threw  them  one  by  one  at 
the  mysterious  agitation.  Whatever  the  cause,  it  was 
indifferent  to  stones ;  the  bubbles  went  on  pop-popping  to 
the  surface.  A  fancy  came  to  her  that  some  jocund  water- 
baby  was  blowing  them,  lying  on  his  back,  believing  they 
would  reach  the  sky,  which  seemed  so  near,  from  his  own 
clear  element.  The  soft  scraping  and  hissing  of  the  reeds, 
the  tree's  happy  shuddering  at  the  kisses  of  the  wind,  and 
the  crooning  of  a  wood-pigeon  in  a  pine,  were  the  only 
noises.  A  meadow-blue  butterfly  came  casually  flitting 
over  the  water,  and,  settling  on  a  blossom  of  lemon-coloured 
weed,  stayed  still,  wings  extended,  very  perfect  against  its 
pale  yellow  setting.  Sybil,  like  a  true  woman,  made  notes 
of  its  exquisite  succory-blue  for  future  imitation.  At  that 
moment  the  moorhen,  which  had  come  cautiously  out  after 
the  stone-throwing,  dived  again. 

In  a  flash  Sybil  thought  of  Thornfield,  though  as  yet  she 
had  heard  and  seen  nothing.  The  familiar  luxury  of  his 
image  was  instantly  before  her,  with  a  sense  of  approaching 
tremendousness,  like  the  march  of  a  water-spout. 

He  paused  in  his  progress  along  the  grass  ride,  upon 
which  footsteps  fell  silently,  and  through  a  gap  in  the 
rhododendrons  caught  a  side-view  of  the  white-clad  figure 
before  he  announced  himself.  He  had  seen  her  start  for 
the  park  from  his  bedroom  window,  and  had  guessed  where 
she  was  going ;  she  had  often  lauded  the  Pools.  She 
seemed  to  be  looking  at  the  water  with  absorbed  interest, 
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her  pretty,  sun-browned  hands  lying  idly  at  her  sides.  Her 
grey  eyes  showed  traces  of  the  tear-storm,  and  she  was 
unusually  pale.  He  came  a  few  steps  nearer,  and  she 
looked  round,  calmly. 

"You — all  by  yourself?  What  unique  luck  !  "  he  said, 
smiling. 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  a  detachment  which  did  not 
suit  him. 

"I  often  come  here  alone,"  with  a  half-smile,  a  vivid 
blush  mounting  ;  she  was  uneasily  conscious  of  tear-traces. 

"  I  know  you  do,"  he  answered  meaningly  ;  "  but  to-day 
you're  not  alone  !  .  .  .  It's  very  pretty,"  looking  round 
him,  as  she  did  not  speak.  With  no  thought  of  permission, 
he  sat  down  beside  her  on  the  shingle. 

"  Do  you  see  those  bubbles  ?  "  asked  Sybil,  pointing  to 
where  they  were  still  rising  ;  she  had  a  perverse  instinct  to 
clutch  at  impersonalities.  "  What  do  you  suppose  is  making 
them — an  eel  or  a  carp,  buried  in  the  mud  ?  " 

"  I  really  can't  say  ;  I  don't  know  the  tricks  of  the 
fresh-water  beasts." 

"Isn't  it  perfect  here? — so  wild  and  ancient.  Those 
oaks  you  passed  as  you  came  into  the  park  are  more  than 
two  thousand  years  old — some  of  them." 

He  looked  at  her  with  an  indulgent  smile,  which  held 
a  hint  of  disbelief. 

"  Surely  .  .  .  how  do  they  know  that  ?  I've  heard  of 
tree  rings  ;  but  two  thousand  of  them !  A  bit  tall, 
isn't  it  ?  " 

"  They  can't  tell  by  that  after  they  get  to  a  certain  age, 
because  they  don't  make  any  new  wood,  but  begin  to 
deteriorate.  Experts  know  by  other  things — I  don't  know 
how.  One  of  these  patriarchs  is  called  the  Conqueror's 
Oak.  King  William  had  a  hunting-box  here  j  the  park 
was  all  part  of  Windsor  and  the  New  Forest  once.  I  am 
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thrilled  when  I  think  that  these  trees  we  handle  now,  and 
which  are  still  alive,  some  of  them,  were  full-grown  when 
William  rode  under  them.  Isn't  it  fascinating  ?  " 

"  T  don't  think  they're  very  sightly,  though,  for  all  their 
interest ;  a  good  many  have  only  about  a  leaf  and  a  half 
to  boast  of  in  the  way  of  'life.'  I  think  if  I  were  Sir 
James  I  should  make  'em  into  firewood — leaving  the 
Conqueror,  perhaps,  with  a  board  up  to  say  it  had  come 
down  in  the  world." 

"  That  reminds  me  of  the  game,  l  conquerors.'  Did 
you  ever  play  it — with  plantain-heads  ?  " 

Thornfield  had  not  an  idea  what  "  plantain-heads "  were. 

"  No — how  do  you  play  it  ?  " 

"  You  each  have  a  head — on  its  stalk,  of  course, — and 
you  smite  each  other's  in  turn.  Some  are  tougher  than 
others,  and  there's  a  knack  in  smiting.  You've  so  many 
strokes  allowed  you  to  cut  off  your  enemy's  head  in,  and 
the  one  who  does  it  first  wins.  Hugh  Vincent  and  I  used 
to  play  at  that  by  the  hour  together  !  " 

"  When  you  were  grown  up  ?  " 

She  laughed  delightedly.  "  We  have  ;  but  I  was  think- 
ing of  when  we  were  little." 

"  I  didn't  know  you  were  as  old  friends  as  that !  It 
must  be  delightful  to  keep  a  childhood  friendship." 

Little  twinges  of  remorse  had  begun  to  hurt.  She 
was  silent ;  the  memory  plantain-heads  had  almost  been 
"  conquerors."  She  had  been  horrid  to  Hugh  lately  ;  but 
then  he  had  been  such  a  prig — so  extraordinarily  prejudiced 
— almost  snobby  !  .  .  . 

Thornfield,  feeling  the  silence  to  be  pregnant,  took  up 
a  pebble  and  aimed  it  absently  at  the  succory-blue  speck 
on  the  water-weed.  It  was  a  large  pebble,  and  it  happened 
to  hit  the  blue  butterfly,  which  must  have  been  napping. 
Its  place  in  air  knew  it  no  more  ;  the  blossom-throne  was 
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submerged,    and    the    water    closed    over    its    little    living 

majesty. 

"  Oh!"  reproached  Sybil,  "you've  drowned  the  blue 
butterfly  !  Didn't  you  see  what  it  was  ?  " 

«  No,"  said  Thornfield,  seizing  the  excuse,  "  I  thought 
it  was  a  blue  flower." 

"  How  could  it  be,  in  the  middle  of  the  yellow  weed  ? 
And  if  it  had  been,  it  was  the  only  one  !  " 

She  was  astonished  at  his  want  of  perception  ;  but,  after 
all,  he  was  a  man.  Few  men  dealt  delicately  with  the  fine 
things  of  life.  .  .  . 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  Thornfield  humbly ;  "I  wasn'tthinking." 

She  relented.     He  was  thinking— of  other  things.  .   .  . 

"  Those  bubbles  reminded  me  of  something  I  wanted  to 
say  to  you,"  he  went  on,  after  a  moment.  "  Several  times 
I  have  thought  that  you  must  have  wondered  .  .  .  what 
was  the  source  of  my  thought-bubbles — I  mean,  of  the 
particular  shape  they  take." 

His  delightful  baritone  captivated  the  ear  ;  she  felt  she 
could  listen  to  it  for  hours,  though  it  should  speak  in  an 
unknown  tongue.  She  looked  dreamily  at  the  bubbles  ; 
there  were  fewer  and  fewer  now — the  water-baby  was 
getting  bored.  .  .  . 

"Perhaps,  if  you  ever  troubled  to  think  about  it  all," 
went  on  the  voice,  "  you  may  have  wondered  why  I  said 
nothing,  when  I  told  you  about  my  life,  about  my  going 
to  sea.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  did  tell  you  I  was  '  at  sea ' 
— with  a  good  deal  of  detail,  too  ! — and  you — were  the 
lifeboat !  "  He  laughed  musically. 

Sybil  had  no  trite  disclaimer  ready  ;  his  tone,  and  the 
way  he  was  looking  at  her,  were  unmistakable.  A  flood 
of  informing  joy,  speechlessly  rich,  broke  over  her  like  light 
and  heat-waves  from  some  unimaginable  world.  After  a 
minute's  pause  the  charming  voice  went  on  : 
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"  I  can't  call  myself  a  self-made  man  ;  I  was  made  by 
you — by  your  belief  and  sympathy  at  a  crucial  time  .  .  . 
but  I  won't  recall  the  horrors,  not  even  as  foils  to  the 
present.  But  I  should  like  you  to  know  that  if  I  hadn't 
met  you  that  night  in  the  Park,  I  probably  shouldn't  have 
seen  the  morning." 

"  I'm  glad  you  told  me  that,"  said  Sybil  gravely.  "  Vve 
something  to  say,  too — something  I've  often  wanted  to  ask 
you.  I  suppose  you  never  saw  me  before — before  that 
night  at  the  Ripleys',  I  mean  ?  " 

Thornfield  felt  an  icy  grip  at  his  heart.  Were  there 
quagmires  about  the  way,  of  which  he  knew  nothing  ? 

"  No,"  after  a  second's  mental  groping,  like  a  man  in 
a  suddenly  darkened  place,  "that  was  the  first  time  I  ever 
saw  you.  Why  ?  " 

"  I  thought  at  first  .   .  .  that  we  must  have  met  before." 

He  imagined  she  must  be  thinking  of  reincarnation,  a 
subject  she  was  fond  of  discussing,  and  felt  a  sharp  prick  of 
intolerance  ;  she  had  frightened  him  badly  for  nothing. 

"  I'm  afraid  I  don't  understand,"  a  little  coldly. 

"  Nor  do  I — not  altogether,  at  least." 

He  began  to  feel  intellectually  superior  ;  she  was  really 
rather  feeble. 

"  You  told  me  you  had  brain-fever  once,"  turning  to 
him  with  questioning  gentleness.  Instantly,  the  dark 
place,  which  had  lightened,  was  again  plunged  into  dangerous 
blackness,  but  there  was  just  enough  light  to  see  that  the 
qviagmires  were  real. 

"  Yes  ;  you've  not  forgotten  that !  " 

"  Brain-fever  sometimes  makes  people  forget  things.  A 
doctor  told  me  once  that  it  can  wipe  things  completely  off 
the  mind,  as  a  bad  accident  will.  I  wondered  if  it  could  have 
made  you  forget  .  .  .  what  happened  before  ?  " 

Thornfield  was  frightened,  and  in  danger  of  losing  his 
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head,  though  he  knew  the  simple  way  out  of  the  dilemma 
was  to  keep  it.  She  turned,  as  he  did  not  answer  directly, 
and  with  a  great  effort  he  forced  himself  to  meet  her  eyes. 
Therein  he  read,  though  she  was  unconscious  that  it  was 
there,  not  his  warrant  of  arrest,  but  his  passport  to  absolute 
safety.  In  a  flash  of  inspiration,  he  gripped  the  key  to  the 
mystery  ;  and  her  look  and  tone,  now  that  he  held  the  key, 
told  him  what  she  had  meant  by  "  what  happened  before  "  ; 
her  retrospect  was  purely  sentimental.  It  was  as  plain  as 
daylight — she  had  at  first  confused  him  with  Barrel.  He 
had  been  told  she  used  to  visit  St  George's  Hospital,  which 
was  where  Darrel  had  been  taken  after  his  accident ;  it  had 
all  happened  before  he  knew  him.  A  swift,  vitriolic  hatred 
of  the  man  who  had  been  before  him  began  from  that 
moment  to  eat  into  his  mind.  So  this  was  what  accounted 
for  her  initial  interest  in  himself !  .  .  .  Hard  on  the  hatred 
surged  a  savage  joy  that  he  was  eating  the  fruits  of  the 
other's  labours.  The  irony  was  exquisite  ;  he  had  ousted 
Darrel  in  love  as  well  as  fame  ;  here  was  a  spice  to  his 
wooing  for  which  he  had  never  looked  !  Hitherto  he  had 
had  some  faint  pangs  of  conscience  over  his  misappropri- 
ation, which  had  only  begun  since  Sybil's  unconscious 
tempting ;  from  henceforth,  how  he  would  exult  in  the 
fleecing  !  .  .  .  His  vanity  writhed  like  a  tortured  thing  ; 
he  had  been  so  immeasurably  flattered  that  his  personality 
had  attracted  Sybil,  in  spite  of  almost  every  disadvantage 
a  man  could  have.  His  furious  jealousy  almost  broke  from 
control.  His  own  building  must  rise  on  that  diseased  hulk's 
foundations,  forsooth  ?  His  revenge  would  be  complete  j 
he  hoped  Darrel  would  live  to  see  his  triumph  ;  he  took  it 
for  granted  he  had  loved  the  girl. 

"  What  sort  of  things  ?  "  he  asked.  His  voice  had  taken 
an  infinitely  tender  cadence. 

"  Having  a  bad  accident,  for  instance  ?  " 
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"  I've  never  had  one." 

"  And  you  don't  remember  ever  being  lame  ?  " 

"  No,"  with  lifted  eyebrows  and  a  slight  smile. 

"  I'll  tell  you  a  story,  and  see  if  any  of  it  comes  back  to 
you,"  she  said.  "  There  was  a  man — I  won't  say  his  name ; 
anyway,  I  suppose  it  wasn't  his  own.  He  was  lame  and 
had  a  useless  right  hand,  both  the  results  of  an  accident 
abroad,  I  think.  One  slippery  evening  in  London  he  fell 
in  front  of  a  carriage,  and  one  of  his  legs  was  broken.  He 
was  taken  into  a  house  close  by — where  someone  lived  who 
had  seen  the  accident — and  .  .  .  and  cared  for.  A  surgeon 
set  his  leg,  and  they  used  electricity  in  the  hospital  on  the 
least  useless  hand,  and  on  the  legs,  which  were  both  in- 
clined to  paralysis,  and  he  got  ever  so  much  better.  So 
that  it  was  the  greatest  blessing,  really,  his  having  been  run 
over.  The — the  person  who  had  seen  the  accident  went 
to  visit  him  in  hospital ;  but  he  never  talked  about  him- 
self. .  .  .  One  day,  after  a  long  interval,  the  visitor  came 
again — she  had  been  over  to  New  York.  The  sister  of 
the  ward  told  her  that  the  patient  had  insisted  on  going, 
*  to  get  back  to  work,'  and  that,  as,  of  course,  they  can't 
keep  people  against  their  will,  they  had  to  let  him  go, 
though  he  wasn't  really  fit.  He  left  no  address,  nor  any 
clue  by  which  he  might  be  found.  The  visitor  tried  to 
trace  him,  but  she  never  could.  ...  I  thought  at  first 
...  I  almost  believed  you  were  the  man  !  " 

"  Why  did  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  You  are  so  extraordinarily  like  him  !  You  might  be 
his  twin  brother.  It  seems  impossible  that  two  men  should 
be  so  alike  in  face,  and  also  have  the  same  timbre  of  voice 
and  tricks  of  personality.  That  night  at  South  Audley 
Street  you  were  startlingly  like  him,  as  I  remembered  him. 
It  was  some  time  ago  that  I  knew  him — seven  years,  just 
after  I  came  out.  But  you  are  growing  more  and  more 
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different ;  every  day  you  are  less  like — except  in  the  way 
you  look  up  under  your  brows,  and  the  way  you  talk." 

"I'm  not  the  man,"  said  Thornfield,  looking  at  her  with 
a  hint  of  amusement. 

"  No  ;  I  see,  now  that  I've  put  it  into  words,  that  it's 
impossible.  .  .  .  But  as  I  say,  I  had  heard  that  brain-fever 
wipes  out  things,  and  leaves  others,  in  haphazard  fashion." 

"Naturally,    it's    impossible,"    said    Thornfield    quietly; 
"if  I'd  been  lame    I    must    have    remembered    something 
about  it.     And  you  say  the  man  had  a  useless  hand  ?      That 
couldn't  have  totally  recovered." 
"  And  you  never  had  a  brother  ?  " 
"No." 

"  Of  course  it's  only  a  weird  likeness.  But  if  you  had 
happened  to  come  across  the  .  .  .  the  other  one  anywhere, 
you  would  have  had  a  shock,  I  think." 

"  After  all,  it  doesn't  much  matter,  does  it  ?  " 
"N-no.       Oh,    no;    only,    I    wanted    to    know    for 
certain." 

"What  I  was  beginning  to  say,  when  you  started  the 
double '  business,  was,  that  I  didn't  tell  you  I'd  been  to 
sea — which  seems  curious  on  the  face  of  it, — because  I  don't 
care  to  talk  about  it,  as  you  may  have  noticed.     It's  a  pretty 
painful  topic  ;  perhaps  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  you  one  day. 
Curiously  enough,  writing  of  it  is  different.     But  I  think 
that's    often    the    way  :     we  '  learn    in   suffering  what  we 
teach ' — in  prose  or  verse,  but  we  can't  chat  about  it." 
"  No,  of  course." 

**  I  went  straight  to  sea  after  my  father  turned  me  adrift, 
and  stayed  there  till  I  could  stick  it  no  longer — for  nearly 
six  years." 

"  Only  six  years  !  "  said  Sybil  thoughtfully  ;  "  what  an 
immense  deal  you  managed  to  do  !  " 

:'  Yes,  I  crammed  in  a  good  amount,  one  way  and  another 
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— fairy-tales  and  nightmares.  .  .  .  And  then,  after  wreck- 
age, came  the  fairy-tale  of  the  life-boat ;  it  doesn't  seem 
quite  real,  somehow!  .  .  .  Sybil"  —  taking  her  passive 
hands,  his  rich  voice  thrilling  with  passion — "oh,  my 
wonderful  Sybil,  I  oughtn't  to  dare,  but  I  want  my  life- 
boat so  madly — for  always  !  I  love  you,  dear — I  love  you 
so !  Look  at  me,  Sybil  ;  your  beautiful  eyes  will  tell 
me " 

He  turned  with  angry  quickness ;  someone  was  coming 
along  the  path  whistling. 

Sybil  turned  too,  scarlet ;  she  had  recognised  the  whistle. 

"  Hugh  !  "  she  said,  a  little  haughtily  ;  then,  smiling,  "  I 
expected  to  see  William  the  Conqueror  sooner  than  you  !  " 

Thornfield  took  no  notice  of  Vincent  beyond  a  grudging 
nod  ;  he  looked  hard  at  Sybil,  dumbly  demanding  that  she 
should  get  rid  of  the  intrusion.  Sybil  was  of  the  opinion 
that  it  was  not  her  business ;  the  woman  should  sit  still, 
smiling  sphinx-like,  while  the  men  wrestled  for  mastery. 
The  situation  had  its  humours ;  she  laughed  over  it  after- 
wards. In  the  pause  that  followed  her  greeting  of  Vincent 
she  again  looked  at  him,  and  it  struck  her  that  his  appear- 
ance was  not  normal.  A  painful  fear  clutched  her  ;  his 
atmosphere  seemed  ominous ;  he  would  not  interrupt  in 
this  extraordinary  way  unless  he  brought  bad  news.  .  .  . 
She  started  to  her  feet  and  faced  him. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Hugh  ?   .  .  .  Father  ?  " 

He  seemed  to  jerk  himself  into  lightness  with  an  effort. 

"  Matter  ? — nothing  !  "  with  a  laugh  ;  "  what  on  earth 
put  that  into  your  head  ?  I  got  an  unexpected  exeat,  and 
ran  down  for  a  couple  of  nights.  By  the  by,  Thornfield, 
two  telegraph  boys  have  been  scouring  the  country  for  you, 
with  an  accumulation  of  wires — most  of  them  with  prepaid 
answers,  they  said.  I  told  them  to  sit  tight  and  drink 
lemonade  at  the  house,  and  I'd  try  to  find  you  ;  and  two 
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of  the  footmen  are  doing  the  same.  I  didn't  bring  the 
wires,  for  fear  of  missing  you." 

"Thanks,"  said  Thornfield,  slowly  getting  to  his  feet, 
purple  with  rage.  "  I'd  better  go  and  get  them ;  I'm 
expecting  important  ones." 

"  Were  there  any  wires  ?  "  asked  Sybil  distantly,  when 
Thornfield's  steps  had  died  away. 

"  Of  course  j  why  should  I  lie  ?  " 

"  You  really  came  to  tell  him  about  them  ?  How  did 
you  know  where  to  find  him  ?  " 

"  I  didn't ;  it  was  fluke.  .  .  ." 

Sybil  gave  him  a  penetrating,  judicial  look,  then  settled 
herself  with  great  precision  under  the  old  willow  again. 

"  Why  did  you  come  down  ?  " 

He  was  staring  at  the  water,  hands  in  pockets. 

"Oh,  the  rush  slackened  a  little,  so  I  wired,  and  ran 
down  on  the  top  of  it.  You  seem  to  rather  resent  it !  " 

"  No,  I  don't ;  you're  in  a  bad  temper,  my  little  Hugh, 
and  you  look  like  an  old  copy-book  with  its  cover  oft"!  " 
He  laughed,  a  trifle  bitterly. 

"  Well,  now  you've  come,  I'm  glad,"  she  appended. 

"  Appearances  are  deceptive,  occasionally." 

"Sit  down,  Hughie  ;  you  seem  as  if  you'd  be  better 
by  and  by  !  " 

He  looked  at  her  moodily,  then  sat  down  under  the 
hawthorn,  on  the  other  side  of  the  miniature  cove.  He 
went  on  staring  at  the  water  j  and  something  in  the 
rustling  silence,  the  woodland  fragrance,  the  "divine 
fatalism"  of  the  open  air,  found  its  way  to  his  racked 
man's  soul,  as  it  had  done,  in  another  fashion,  to  Sybil's. 
Also,  her  presence  always  wrought  in  him  a  kind  of  inmost 
hush  of  the  spirit,  a  hush  of  immense  satisfaction — though 
it  might  be  that  they  were  screaming  with  laughter  over  a 
farce,  or  playing  bridge,  or  even  sparring. 
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"  How  is  Mollie  ? "  he  asked  in  a  minute  or  two, 
abruptly. 

Sybil  came  back  from  an  ocean-wide  abstraction.  He 
noticed  that  a  faint  colour  developed  in  her  cheeks,  and 
as  quickly  died. 

"  She's  only  sent  me  one  scrappy  note  since  she's  been 
here,"  he  added  ;  "  she  said  she  was  like  a  bit  of  chewed 
string,  with  the  heat." 

u  Yes,  she's  felt  the  heat,"  languidly. 

"  And  Eric  ?  I  haven't  seen  him  since  he's  been  back. 
I  heard  he  was  awfully  bad  when  he  first  came  home." 

"  He  was  in  very  bad  condition.  But  now  he's  running 
to  fat ;  he's  lazy — too  lazy  for  anything." 

"  Doesn't  the  poor  beggar  deserve  a  fat  time,  after  all 
the  thin  ones  he's  had  ?  But  trust  you  not  to  give  him 
a  chance  of  getting  fat !  You  always  did  c  run '  Eric — 
and  running  keeps  a  chap's  fat  down  !  " 

"  I  wish  I  could  run  him,  always,"  with  a  little  sigh. 

"What — find  he  jibs?  Give  him  his  head!  He's 
been  the  great  panjandrum  out  there  ;  one  foresaw  he'd 
be  a  bit  more  independent  when  he  got  back.  Just  as 
well  j  he  used  to  lack  force.  I'd  rather  have  stupid 
obstinacy,  I  think,  than  flabbiness.  He  used  to  be  called 
*  Sybil's  Little  Lamb,'  you  know ;  it  might  be  'Mary's  Little 
Lamb '  now,  in  very  truth,  mightn't  it  ?  It's  very  good  for 
Mollie  to  have  a  tame  boy  to  patronise  and  adore  her." 

"  How  are  Helga  and  Babs  ?  "  asked  Sybil,  after  a  pause. 
"  I  wish  Aunt  Polly  could  have  had  them  here  too  ;  it 
isn't  good  for  children  to  be  in  town  in  this  weather." 

11  She'd  have  them  like  a  shot ;  it's  Sir  James — he  can't 
stand  kiddies.  They're  all  right ;  they're  going  to  the 
sea  in  September  ;  Mollie  can't  manage  it  before.  She's  oft* 
to  Scotland,  and  perhaps  Jersey,  after  this.  Their  aunt  in 
Wales  is  abroad,  or  we  should  have  sent  them  to  her." 
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There  was  another  silence. 

"  Hugh,"  said  Sybil  demurely,  raising  her  eyes  to  his 
for  a  brief  glance,  "  do  you  know  what  you  did  when  you 
came  along  just  now?  You  sent  away  the  only  proposal 
I've  ever  thought  of  accepting — right  in  the  middle ! 
Don't  you  think  I  am  a  perfect  angel  to  have  behaved  like 
a  lady  ?  I  could  easily  have  been  quite,  quite  different !  " 

There  was  silence  for  about  a  minute  and  a  half.  Sybil 
shot  another  glance  at  him  under  her  lashes ;  he  was 
as  white  as  a  sheet,  and  his  cheeks  seemed  to  have  fallen  in 
and  his  cheek-bones  to  stick  out. 

"Why  don't  you  say  something,  Hugh?  Something 
nasty  would  be  better  than  nothing  !  You're  a  friendly 
old  soul,  aren't  you  ?  " 

"  What  did  you  ...  say  to  him  ?  "  in  an  odd,  cracking 
voice. 

"  You  didn't  give  me  time  to  say  anything,  you  tactless 
old  thing  !  " 

"  So  you  haven't  answered  him  ?  " 

"  Well — n-no,  not  exactly  !  " 

"  My  God  .  .  .  Sybil !  "  The  words  were  half  choked 
and  no  more  would  come  j  the  rage  and  agony  were  too 
primal. 

"  Hugh  .  .  .  Hugh  !  don't  look  like  that !  "  cried  Sybil, 
frightened  :  "  you  look  perfectly  horrid !  How  can  you 
be  so  exaggerated  and  .  .  .  hysterical  ?  I  shall  go  home 
and  get  a  dose  of  sal-volatile  ready  for  you  ;  and  pray  follow 
slowly  I " 

An  echo  of  his  horror  was  knocking,  unreasoningly,  at 
the  door  of  her  heart  ;  she  hurriedly  locked  and  barred  the 
door. 

He  got  up  and  walked  a  few  paces  away  j  then  came 
back  and  stood  before  her,  still  ashen,  but  calmer. 

"You're  going   to  accept    him!   .  .  .  No,  you  won't, 
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Sybil ;  before  God,  you  shan't  !  "  His  voice  was  quiet, 
but  there  was  a  terrible  note  in  it. 

Sybil  looked  up  at  him,  dazed  for  a  moment,  like  a  child 
which  has  suddenly  been  boxed  on  the  ears  ;  her  face  was 
puckered,  and  her  eyes  narrowed  in  the  effort  to  get  his 
focus.  She  was  intensely  just,  and  his  violence,  which  was 
so  foreign  to  him,  drove  it  home  to  her  that  there  was 
something  at  the  back  of  it  that  she  was  not  allowing  for 
and  did  not  understand.  The  next  instant  the  reflex  of 
the  blow  upset  justice  ;  she  realised  she  had  been  smartly 
hit,  and  she  was  extremely  indignant. 

"  I  am  not  answerable  to  you  for  my  actions !  "  she  said 
haughtily.  "  You've  completely  forgotten  yourself !  How 
dare  you  presume  like  this,  because  we've  known  each 
other  all  our  lives  !  ...  If  anyone  had  a  right  to  object, 
it  would  be  father  ;  but  he  would  never  speak  to  me  like 
that !  You  will  have  to  explain  yourself — if  you  can  ! 
You've  gone  too  far  !  " 

"  It's  not  a  time  to  mince  matters.  ...  I  only  wish  I 
could  go  further.  .  .  .  *  Forgotten  yourself ! '  Good 
lord  !  .  .  .  At  anyrate,  for  God's  sake,  wait!  Don't 
answer  yet.  It  seems  like  fate,  my  coming.  1  had  the 
most  extraordinary  presentiment  j  I  hardly  slept  last  night ; 
your  voice  kept  calling,  calling,  all  the  time,  c  Hugh  ! — 
Hugh  ! '  in  the  shrill  way  you  used  to,  as  a  child.  I  went 
to  the  office  as  usual  this  morning,  never  dreaming  of 
coming  down  here,  but  I  couldn't  work.  The  voice  got 
shriller — only  it  was  inside  me,  somehow.  And  at  last  I 
knew  it  wasn't  nerves.  ...  I  knew  you  were  in  danger — 
and  you  were.  Directly  I  heard  you  had  both  gone  into 
the  park,  I  knew  what  was  driving  me  like  that.  .  .  ." 

Was  this  Hugh,  the  strong  man  who  never  could  be 
drawn  out  of  his  orbit  ? — who  had  his  imagination  under 
unfailing  control — on  whom  one  could  rely  at  a  crisis  ? 
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.  .  .  And  he  was  jealous — ordinarily,  stupidly  jealous  ;  he 
had  been  jealous  from  the  first — the  dog-in-the-manger  ! 
She  had  a  sickening  sense  of  disappointment  in  him. 

"  I  think  you're  half  crazy  with  overwork,"  she  said, 
looking  at  him  almost  with  repulsion  j  "  you're  as  excitable 
and  upset  as  ...  as  a  school-girl.  And  now  I'm  going 
back "  She  began  to  get  up. 

"  You  shall  hear  what  I  have  to  say  first !  "  His  jaws 
were  set  like  a  man  in  physical  pain  ;  his  eyes  dominated 
her,  haggard  with  fear  and  misery. 

"  You  said  I  should  explain,  and  I  will — with  no  mincing  ! 
If  you  marry  that  man,  you'll  wish  you  were  dead  before 
a  twelve-month  is  over.  It's  a  commonish  expression,  and 
generally  a  fairly  empty  one,  'I'd  rather  see  you  in  your 
coffin,'  but  I  would  rather  you  were  to  die — if  that  was 
all  that  would  stop  you  from  marrying  him.  .  .  .  He's  a 
cad,  a  coward,  and  a  bully  ;  I've  sized  him  up.  Nobody 
knows  anything  about  him,  and  your  father  has  been 
incredibly  slack " 

Sybil  rose  to  her  full  height,  which  was  almost  that  of 
Vincent ;  her  eyes  flashed  lightning. 

"  The  pond's  handy,  if  you  would  rather  I  were  dead  !  " 
she  said,  her  arms  stiff  at  her  sides,  her  hands  clenched,  her 
head  thrown  back  j  "  you're  quite  right,  that  is  the  only 
thing  that  will  stop  me  !  .  .  .  But  as  long  as  I  live  I  shall 
never  forget  that  you  called  the  man  I  love  better  than 
life,  a  cad,  a  coward,  and  a  bully  !  .  .  .  Here  and  now, 
you  have  earned  each  name  for  yourself !  " 

Trembling  in  every  limb,  but  erect  as  a  soldier,  she  left 
him. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

DINNER  was  an  uncomfortable  meal  that  night,  in  spite, 
or  because  of  which,  Sir  James  was  in  festive  mood. 
Vincent  sat,  dull  and  bad-tempered,  between  a  girl  called 
Lucy  Henley  and  his  hostess,  the  former  making  up  for  his 
silences  by  voluble  confidences  about  herself.  Mollie  was 
next  to  Thorn  field  and  Sir  James ;  she  also  was  unusually 
quiet,  her  dainty,  plaintive  face  wearing  a  withdrawn 
expression  ;  several  times  she  glanced  swiftly  at  her  husband. 
Thorn  field,  who  was  on  the  opposite  side  to  Sybil,  did  a 
good  deal  of  "  wireless "  work,  to  which  she  was  un- 
responsive. He  made  up  his  mind  to  finish  the  business 
without  fail  after  dinner  ;  probably  she  would  go  to  bed 
early — he  had  heard  her  telling  Lady  Ripley  she  had  a  bad 
headache  ;  it  would  be  unlucky  to  let  her  sleep  on  a  cut-in- 
half  proposal.  He  was  suspicious  of  Hugh  ;  though  the 
telegrams  were  urgent  enough,  he  had  an  idea  that  Vincent 
would  have  tried  to  put  a  spoke  in  his  wheel  in  any  case. 
What  if  he  should  get  on  the  scent  of  something — or  had 
already  done  so  !  He  felt  as  if  he  were  dancing  over  a 
mine.  But  the  engagement  was  the  means  of  rendering  the 
mine  harmless.  Once  it  was  accomplished  he  would  be  safe, 
and  with  marriage,  safer  still ;  therefore  he  must  be  engaged 
without  delay.  How  Vincent  hated  him  !  It  was  good  to  be 
so  hated  ;  not  long  ago  no  man  had  thought  him  worth  it. 

After  dinner,  when  the  coffee  had  been   brought  to  the 
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drawing-room,  and  before  the  men  had  left  the  table,  Sybil 
took  her  cup  out  into  the  warm,  balmy  night,  and  sat  on 
the  terrace  parapet.  Long  paths  of  light  from  the  open 
windows  lay  on  the  shadowy  gravel ;  the  house  loomed 
gigantic  against  the  velvet,  star-studded  sky.  The  murmur 
of  the  women's  voices  came  from  the  drawing-room,  and 
the  first  bars  of  a  French  song,  in  Lucy  Henley's  soprano. 
Sybil  scraped  her  toe  on  the  ground  in  irritation  ;  the  night 
was  so  very  perfect,  and  the  song  jarred.  Not  a  breath 
stirred  ;  the  massed  foliage  of  the  great  trees  seemed  painted 
against  the  mysterious  background.  A  night-jar  whirred 
not  far  oft"  in  the  park,  and  a  wild  duck  called  sleepily  from 
the  lake  below.  A  warm  wave  of  air,  too  leisured  to  be 
a  breeze,  floated  to  her,  laden  with  the  scent  of  white 
jasmine  and  heliotrope  from  the  flower-beds  beneath  the 
terrace.  One  brilliant  star,  which  she  had  loved  from 
childhood,  and  nicknamed  the  "  turn-coat,"  winked  yellow, 
green,  and  red  over  the  faintly  gleaming  lake.  A  step 
sounded  by  the  house  ;  she  turned  and  saw  Thornfield, 
silhouetted  against  the  light,  his  face  in  darkness.  He  was 
looking  to  right  and  left ;  coming  out  from  the  blaze  of 
electric  light,  the  terrace  was  in  complete  gloom.  After  a 
moment  he  saw  her,  and,  coming  slowly  across  the  gravel, 
stood  by  her.  Some  of  the  mystery  and  potentiality  of  the 
night  found  its  way  to  his  soul,  for  once,  with  an  approach 
to  exaltation.  He  cared  for  Sybil  in  a  better  way  than  he 
had  cared  for  anyone  before  ;  she  had  made  him  glimpse 
things  finer  than  mere  passion,  and  had  conjured  up  a 
beautified  phantasm  of  himself,  which  had  infinitely  added 
to  his  complacency — and  still  added  to  it,  in  spite  of  the 
discovery  that  Darrel  was  part  of  its  construction.  A 
vague  sense  of  expansion — in  himself,  and  of  the  world — 
a  sense  of  hitherto  unseen  horizons,  developed  in  him,  that 
symptom  shared  by  most  lovers,  and  which  is  one  of  the 
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tests  of  love,  as  distinguished  from  poorer  things.  But 
with  all  this,  his  egoism  and  his  senses  were  paramount. 
Very  quickly  the  thick,  fleshly  cover  closed  down  upon  the 
feebly-mounting  spirit ;  it  is  doubtful  if  he  ever  again  saw 
the  eternal  mountains  of  the  soul  so  far  unveiled  as  in  those 
silent  moments  in  the  darkness,  by  the  dim,  white  figure 
of  the  woman  who  believed  in  him. 

"  Beloved  !  "  he  said,  very  softly. 

Sybil  moved,  as  if  a  spell  was  broken,  and  her  cup  and  saucer, 
balanced  on  the  parapet,  hurtled  into  the  flower-beds  below. 

Thornfield  gave  a  low,  thrilling  laugh.  "  Come  along, 
we'll  look  for  it,"  he  said.  He  took  her  hand  and  led  her 
along  the  terrace,  and  down  the  two  flights  of  steps  to  the 
lower  walk.  The  voices  from  the  house  scarcely  reached 
them  :  only  the  higher  notes  of  Lucy  Henley's  ditties  and 
the  thrum  of  a  guitar. 

He  took  her  face  between  his  hands  and  gazed  at  it 
before  he  folded  her  close.  She  was  ethereal  to-night ;  a 
suggestion  of  spirituality  was  about  her,  born,  he  supposed, 
of  the  half-light,  and  the  quiet,  and  her  gleaming,  pearly 
dress.  Suddenly  he  wished  she  had  been  a  more  passionate 
type.  His  own  passion  had  woken,  and  was  surging 
through  his  veins  like  liquid  fire,  mingled  with  a  wild, 
exulting  triumph.  Sybil  loved  him  ;  his  future  was  merely 
a  matter  of  ordinary  diplomacy.  He  was  made  for  life,  and 
that  miserable,  proud  hulk  in  London  should  go  on  sweat- 
ing as  long  as  he  lasted,  while  the  "fittest"  not  only 
survived,  but  waxed  great  with  the  honours  of  war,  of 
fame,  and  love.  .  .  . 

As  his  hot  lips  clung  to  her  cool  ones,  and  his  arms 
forcibly  circled  her  body,  Sybil  was  aware  that  his  breath 
smelt  of  port  and  tobacco  ;  the  feel  of  the  cloth  of  his  coat 
on  her  bare  arms  was  obtrusive.  They  did  not  actually 
offend  her,  but  she  was  annoyed  at  having  to  think  of  them 
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at  all.  He  bade  her  tell  him  that  she  loved  him,  because 
he  had  not  heard  it,  only  seen  it ;  and  she  told  him  that 
from  henceforth  life  was  "  made  over  again,  and  made 
better,"  with  a  half-hysterical  little  laugh. 

"I  hope  you  don't  like  long  engagements,"  he  said,  holding 
both  her  hands  and  revelling  in  her  beautiful  upturned  face 
in  the  dimness.  "  We  shall  have  to  wait  until  my  income 
is  a  bit  more  substantial,  but  at  the  present  rate  I  don't  see 
why  we  shouldn't  be  married  by  the  spring.  ..."  At  that 
moment  someone  came  to  the  parapet  above  them  and 
looked  over.  They  pretended  to  hunt  for  the  coftee-cup 
and  gaily  called  up  to  "  explain."  Sir  James's  voice 
answered  that  they  need  not  bother  :  his  wife  was  getting 
uneasy  at  Sybil  being  out  without  a  wrap. 

They  heard  a  weird  chuckle  as  he  disappeared. 

They  mounted  the  terrace  steps  hand  in  hand. 

"  He  guesses  what's  up,"  said  Thornfield  :  "  shall  we 
tell  them  to-night  ?  " 

"I  was  just  going  to  say — if  you  don't  mind,  I'd  rather  no 
one  knew  till  father  does.  I  should  like  him  to  be  the  first 
person  who  knows.  I  adore  my  father  j  he  has  been  mother 
as  well  to  me,  and  I  feel  almost  .  .  .  shamefaced  at  putting 
him  second  to  anyone  !  I  know  you'll  understand." 

Thornfield  was  sharply  disappointed.  He  had  counted 
upon  sailing  openly  from  the  moment  of  his  engagement 
under  the  lee  of  his  armed  cruiser  ;  but  he  knew  he  must 
fall  in  with  her  slightest  wish — to  begin  with;  and  after 
all,  as  he  was  obliged  to  go  back  to  town  the  first  thing 
next  morning,  and  Sybil  would  be  sure  to  tell  her  father  as 
soon  as  possible,  it  did  not  make  much  difference. 

"  Of  course  I  understand,  beloved,"  he  said,  tightening 
his  hold  of  her  hand  ;  "  but  naturally  I  want  to  flaunt  my 
happiness  in  the  teeth  of  the  unlucky  and  envious  world  ! 
You'll  tell  him  as  soon  as  you  can — won't  you,  dear  one  ? — 
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and  let  me  know,  and  then  I'll  go  and  see  him.  I  shall 
have  a  good  deal  of  apologising  to  do,  you  see  !  " 

She  turned  on  him  with  swift  refutation. 

"  You  have  not  one  thing  to  apologise  for,"  with  energetic 
proud  tenderness — "  except  the  mere  taking  me  from  him, 
which  he  knew  was  fairly  certain  to  be  done  by  some 
problematic  He,  sooner  or  later !  If  you  apologise  for 
anything  but  that,  remember  that  you'll  be  apologising  for 
me,  since  I  love  you — all  of  you — all  you  have  been,  and  are, 
and  will  be  !  "  Silently,  lingeringly,  they  kissed  again  in  the 
fragrant  darkness ;  then  went  in  to  electricity  and  bridge. 

Thornfield  left  by  the  ten-fifteen  train  the  next 
morning,  and  had  no  chance  of  a  private  word  with  Sybil. 
She  was  in  the  hall,  putting  some  roses  in  water  for  Lady 
Ripley  just  before  he  started,  but  Vincent  lounged  in 
from  the  smoking-room,  and,  though  he  instantly  buried 
himself  in  the  paper,  Thornfield  was  certain  he  was  there 
on  purpose.  Perhaps  he  flattered  himself  that  he  was  still 
spoking  the  wheel !  Thornfield  chuckled  inwardly  as  he 
wrote  his  name  in  the  visitors'  book.  The  most  he  was 
able  to  manage  in  the  way  of  special  communication  with 
Sybil  was  to  take  a  red  bud  from  a  heap  on  the  table  while 
their  eyes  met,  and  put  it  in  his  coat.  He  had  half  a  mind 
to  ask  her  to  put  it  there,  but  decided  that,  for  the  present, 
restraint  was  the  better  part  of  triumph.  Vincent  was  too 
valuable  to  be  flouted  yet ;  but  some  time  in  the  near 
future  he  would  have  a  serious  conversation  with  Sybil  about 
him.  He  was  a  hypocritical  dog-in-the-manger,  and  he, 
Sybil's  lover,  wished  to  know  exactly  how  she  and  Vincent 
stood.  After  marriage  she  must  give  up  friends  of  this  ilk. 

The  day  after  Thornfield  left,  Sybil  was  sitting  on  the 
low  wall  by  the  old  fishstews  with  Eric  Norton  feeding  the 
golden  carp.  They  were  both  rather  silent ;  it  was  still  hot, 
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though  there  had  been  a  thunder-shower  in  the  morning  ;  and 
Sybil  was  revolving  some  advice  which  she  had  decided  she 
ought  to  give,  but  which  was  almost  bound  to  be  resented, 
though  it  should  be  delivered  with  superhuman  tact. 

"  Let's  get  a  move  on,"  said  Norton  with  a  yawn,  as  the 
last  bit  from  Sybil's  basket  was  thrown  to  the  lethargic 
fish.  "I'm  getting  fed-up  with  sitting  about  looking 
thoughtful.  La  Belle  Marie  threatened  me  with  a  walk, 
but  there  I  struck  ;  she's  got  a  sudden  unhealthy  fit  of 
energy.  I  don't  mind  lawn  golf  or  croquet,  but  tennis  or 
a  walk,  while  the  sun's  around — not  much.  Come  on  and 
have  a  foursome,  Billa  ;  Lady  Lettice'll  play — and  Hugh." 

Norton  was  a  big-limbed,  loosely-knit  Colossus,  with 
suggestions  of  the  overgrown  boy  about  him  ;  one  half- 
expected  to  see  him  one  day  in  a  tight  Eton  jacket  and  a 
"  topper"  at  the  back  of  his  head.  In  spite  of  the  handicap 
of  cream-coloured  eyelashes  and  a  large  "  port-wine  "  birth- 
mark on  his  forehead,  which  was  only  partially  hidden  by 
his  fair  hair,  he  passed  for  a  good-looking  man,  mainly  on 
account  of  his  well-proportioned  size.  His  blue  eyes  were 
large  and  rather  unmeaning,  with  heavy,  indolent  lids ;  his 
face  was  inclined,  like  the  rest  of  him,  to  carry  too  much 
fat,  and  his  complexion,  naturally  of  a  rather  pasty  white, 
had  been  tanned  to  a  buff  shade  by  the  West  African  sun. 

"No,"  said  Sybil,  "I  don't  think  Hugh  will.  He's 
going  back  to  town  to-morrow  ;  I  heard  Aunt  Polly 
ordering  his  early  breakfast ;  and  he's  very  busy  to-day." 

"  Oh  ?  didn't  know  he  was  going  so  soon.  What  did 
he  come  down  for  ?  Gave  no  notice,  did  he  ?  I  heard 
the  Camel  grousing  about  it  to  Lady  Riplty.  ...  I  ivas 
surprised  when  he  turned  up  ;  Mollie  said  he  was  swamped 
with  work  and  couldn't  get  oft"  for  a  week-end,  even — that 
was  why  Moll  came  alone.  .  .  .  You  and  Hugh  are  rather  oft" 
each  other,  aren't  you  ?  ...  Is  he  seedy  ?  He  looks  pretty 
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crocky.  I  should  have  thought  it  would  take  more  out 
of  him,  being  away  from  his  work,  and  yet  trying  to 
do  it." 

"  I  don't  think  he's  very  fit." 

"  He  looked  pretty  ghastly  the  day  he  came  down. 
Moll  and  I  both  thought  he  was  going  to  faint  or  something, 
at  dinner.  .  .  ." 

"  Eric,  I  want  to  say  something  to  you,"  said  Sybil 
hurriedly  j  she  had  seen  a  pink  sunshade  in  the  distance, 
between  the  trees  of  the  drive  which  led  past  the  fishponds. 

"  Go  ahead,  Bill :    what's  the  say  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  think  you've  been  here  long  enough,  old 
man  ? — you  won't  mind  my  saying  it,  will  you  ?  "  Her 
clear,  dark  grey  eyes  looked  fearlessly  into  his  j  usually  he 
met  them  with  equally  frank  camaraderie  ;  now  the  heavy 
lids  drooped  lower,  and  he  looked  at  her  chin. 

"  Won't  mind  ? — think  I've  outstayed  my  welcome  ?  " 
with  an  attempt  at  easy  mockery. 

"  Eric,  dear,  you  know  what  I  mean  !  .  .  .  I  needn't 
speak  plainly.  .  .  .  It's  only  because  I'm  so  awfully  fond  of 
you  that  I'm  bothering.  Dear  old  boy,  do  take  it  in  good 
part,  as  it's  meant.  You're  rather  playing  with  fire,  aren't 
you  ? — and  I  don't  want  you  to  be  singed.  ...  I  know 
you're  honourable — I'd  trust  you  always ;  but  I  think  .  .  . 
I  have  thought  for  the  last  few  days  that  you're  sailing 
rather  near  the  wind.  .  .  ." 

"  Or  the  fire  ?  Metaphors  a  bit  mixed,  what  ?  .  .  . 
Quite  done  ?  "  lazily  lighting  a  cigarette.  "I  wish  I'd  had 
a  shorthand  chap  to  take  all  that  down  ;  it  would  really 
sound  most  edifying  in  a  book  ;  might  give  Hugh  and 
the  Sea-Lion  tips.  As  Moll  says,  you're  a  crack-hand  at 
governessing."  There  was  a  silence.  "You're  a  good 
chap,  Billa,"  he  said  suddenly,  looking  sideways  at  her. 
Her  eyes  were  full  of  tears ;  this  boy  was  like  her  own 
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brother,  and  she  was  blind  to  some  of  his  faults  while  very 
critical  of  others,  in  sisterly  wise. 

«  Does  that  mean  that  you  know  I'm  right  ?  "  with  a 
shaky  little  laugh. 

"No;  but  you're  a  good  chap,  all  the  same.  But  look 
here,  old  girl,  I'm  a  man  now,  though  it  seems  as  though 
you  couldn't  believe  it  sometimes ;  and  a  man  won't  stand 
being  told  when  he's  to  go,  and  who  he's  to  be  pals  with 
and  who  he  isn't,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  He's  got  his  own 
life  to  live,  and  no  amount  of  preaching  and  .  .  .  and 
waving  red  flags  will  do  him  one  atom  of  good.  .  .  .  Look 
here,  Sybil,  I'm  going  to-morrow  !  " 

She  looked  up  at  him,  amazed  ;  he  was  staring  out  over 
the  fishponds  with  the  expression  of  a  despairing  child,  his 
panama  pushed  back  from  his  light  hair,  the  claret  mark  at 
the  edge  of  it  standing  out  in  strong  contrast. 

"To-morrow's  Sunday,"  she  said  quietly. 

"  So  it  is.     Then  I  shall  go  on  Monday." 

At  that  moment  Mollie  turned  a  bend  in  the  drive  and 
prinked  daintily  towards  them,  in  white  muslin  sprinkled 
with  roses  and  an  exclusive  white  hat.  "  Hulloa,  you  two  ! 
what  are  you  mooning  there  for  ?  "  she  said  sprightlily. 
"  The  Lambkin  looks  as  if  he'd  eaten  a  bad  turnip,  and 
Sybil  23  if  she'd  lost  her  best  boy.  Come  along,  Lammie, 
you  promised  you'd  take  me  down  to  the  mill,  you  know,  so 
don't  pretend  you  didn't ;  I  shall  put  your  lead  and  bell  on 
again  if  you  don't  come  at  once,  without  any  bleating  ;  I 
simply  can't  stick  fat  boys !  " 

Norton  laughed,  got  lazily  off  the  wall,  and  went  oft"  with 
Mollie,  whistling  a  tune  under  his  breath.  Sybil  noticed  that 
Mollie  did  all  the  talking,  as  long  as  she  could  hear.  She 
watched  the  huge  and  the  tiny  figure  till  they  disappeared 
round  a  corner,  and  then,  with  a  sigh,  strolled  up  to  the  house. 

As  she  was  crossing  the  hall  a  servant  handed  her  a  letter 
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which  had  just  come  by  the  second  post.  She  recognised 
Thornfield's  somewhat  finicking  hand  on  the  envelope.  It 
was  not  by  any  means  her  first  love-letter,  but  it  was  the 
first  which  brought  the  blood  surging  to  her  face  and  set 
her  heart  beating  gloriously.  She  settled  herself  in  the  bow- 
window  in  her  room,  in  front  of  which  the  great  lime-trees 
led  the  vision  away  in  converging  lines  to  a  horizon,  blue  as 
with  the  bloom  of  fruit.  With  elbows  on  the  sill  and  chin 
in  hand,  she  stared  at  the  white  square  bearing  her  name. 

She  had  an  epicurean  instinct  to  dally  with  delight ;  and  she 
had  learned  that  anticipation,  in  a  general  way,  is  to  realisa- 
tion as  the  look  of  snow  to  the  handling  thereof.  Finally 
she  ran  a  sensitive  finger  over  the  writing  and  the  stamp, 
thrilling  at  the  thought  that  he  must  have  written  it  the 
instant  he  got  back  to  town  yesterday — that  his  very  hands 
had  sealed  and  posted  it.  Having  exhausted  all  possible 
imaginings  over  the  husk,  she  slipped  a  finger  inside  and 
drew  out  the  kernel,  with  caught  breath,  like  any  school 
miss.  It  was  not  a  letter  at  all,  but  a  poem. 

For  a  moment  she  was  bitterly  disappointed  ;  but  as  she 
read,  her  face  grew  intensely,  radiantly  glad.  The  poem 
was  addressed  to  "  My  Lady  of  Succour,"  and  throbbed 
with  a  strong  man's  adoration  of  the  one  woman,  ex- 
quisitely sung.  A  passion  of  gratitude  for  such  a  love 
swept  over  her  as  with  parted  lips  she  gazed  at  the  sun- 
dreaming  hills.  She  thrilled  as  she  thought  of  all  the  pent- 
up  richness  of  the  man's  thwarted  nature,  poured  forth  now, 
at  last,  in  that  perfect  love-poem,  to  her.  Delightful, 
yearning  tears  blotted  out  the  hills.  .  .  .  Then  a  hard 
expression  slowly  grew  as  she  thought  of  Vincent.  How 
utterly  that  poem  gave  his  hateful  words  the  lie  !  .  .  . 
Never,  never  could  she  forget  those  words ;  and  all  her  life 
these  written  ones  would  lie  folded  in  her  heart.  .  .  . 
Thanks  be  to  the  Source  of  all  for  His  unspeakable  gift ! 


CHAPTER   IX 

SYBIL  had  meant  to  write  to  her  father  the  day  after 
Thornfield  proposed,  but  somehow  she  had  let  another 
twenty-four  hours  run  on  without  doing  it.  She  felt 
an  extreme  distaste  for  the  duty ;  she  knew  he  would 
disapprove,  and  there  would  be  awkwardness  and  no 
spontaneity  in  telling  him.  But  the  poem  had  entirely 
altered  things  —  had  vindicated  her  position.  It  was  like 
discovering  the  birth-certificate  of  a  king,  whose  right  to 
the  crown  had  been  questioned. 

The  more  Sybil  thought  about  it  the  higher  her  spirit 
soared.  She  had  not  realised  how  noble  a  man's  love 
could  be  ;  she  had  always  suspected  them  of  mixing  a 
good  deal  of  the  sensual  with  their  most  exalted  devotion. 
Here  was  a  "  devout  lover,"  indeed  j  a  cleanly  credo 
rang  true  in  every  line,  and  the  music  was  magical.  She 
must  try  not  to  let  him  see  it,  for  that  was  good  for  no 
man  j  but  he  who  had  such  harmony  in  his  soul  was  so 
high  above  other  men  that  she  could  almost  worship  him. 
It  was  not  possible  to  write  like  that  save  from  the  essential 
fount  of  character. 

A  spirit  of  mischievous  defiance  possessed  her  as  she  sat 
biting  the  end  of  her  pen.  She  could  sec  her  father's 
gallant,  fresh  -  coloured  face  as  he  read  the  letter,  hi$ 
forehead  wrinkling  up  till  his  pince-nez  tumbled  off  and 
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his  blue  eyes  were  almost  lost  in  his  pepper-and-salt  eye- 
brows. Never  mind,  he  would  see  things  differently 
after  she  had  talked  to  him  face  to  face.  Suspicious  as 
he  was  —  through  professional  experience  —  of  literary 
sincerity,  he  could  not  hold  out  against  that  poem.  .  .  . 
And,  after  all,  was  not  his  one  wish  that  she  should  be 
happy  ?  She  supposed  she  could  not  expect  him  to  receive 
Thornfield  with  open  arms  from  the  first,  but  her  great 
happiness  in  time  would  be  the  most  effectual  reconciler. 

"Mr  BELOVED  DAD,"  she  wrote, — "Stanley  Thorn- 
field  has  asked  me  to  marry  him,  and  I  have  said  4  Yes.' 
I  know  you  won't  be  exactly  delighted,  and  I'm  sorry, 
sweet  man  ;  but  you  have  so  often  said  that  you  would 
never  stand  in  the  way  of  my  real  happiness ;  and  I 
know  you  will  be  as  good  as  your  word,  now  it  has  come 
to  me. 

"  I  know  it  is  my  real,  only  happiness.  I  suppose  every 
girl  in  love  says  the  same,  but  I  am  sure  beyond  words 
that  Stanley  is  my  c  twin-soul,'  and  that  without  him 
I  am  incomplete.  I  am  so  happy  that  I  don't  know  what 
to  do  with  myself.  Getting  up  and  going  to  bed,  and 
talking  and  eating,  seem  so  terribly  twaddly  and  unsuitable  j 
I  want  to  go  to  the  Azores  in  an  aeroplane,  or  over 
Niagara  in  a  cask,  or  something.  Men  like  him  are 
not  found  every  day.  Some  time,  perhaps,  I'll  show  you 
something  which  will  explain  a  little  what  I  mean.  I  feel 
all  warm  and  wrapped  up — as  if  I  never  could  be  cold  any 
more.  ...  I  hope  I'm  not  writing  sickly  nonsense  ;  but 
they  say  love  is  a  sickness  !  I  am  coming  home  the  day 
after  to-morrow — Monday.  Almost  everybody  has  gone, 
and  the  rest  go  on  Monday  too  ;  Eric's  going  to  travel  up 
with  me.  The  Ripleys  go  to  Derbyshire  at  the  end  of 
the  week. 
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"I  haven't  told  anyone  here  except  Hugh.  He  came 
down  unexpectedly  on  Thursday  for  two  nights.  I  don't 
think  he's  at  all  fit ;  he  was  all  unstrung  and  nervy.  I 
haven't  even  told  Aunt  Polly,  because  I  wanted  you  to 
know  before  anyone  else.  I  wish  now  I  hadn't  told  Hugh, 
but  I  couldn't  very  well  help  it. 

"  I  expect  you  won't  want  us  to  be  married  till  Stanley 
has  a  more  settled  income,  and  I  shouldn't  mind  waiting 
till  next  spring  ;  but  we  really  haven't  discussed  anything 
yet.  He  is  making  enough  now  for  us  to  live  on — quietly, 
with  only  my  present  allowance  added  ;  it's  an  extravagant 
one,  you  know,  dearest !  But  he  has  said  to  me  once  or 
twice  (before  he  asked  me,  I  mean),  that  there  is  a  limit 
to  a  man's  repertoire  who  is  a  specialist,  as  he  is.  He  said 
he  was  afraid  that  in  four  or  five  years — unless  he  went  to 
sea  again  ! — he  would  have  run  through  his  stock,  and  all 
the  variations.  I  can't  quite  see  why  myself,  because  with 
an  imagination  like  his  he  could  go  on  making  new  com- 
binations for  ever,  one  would  think.  However,  that  is 
what  he  says.  He  is  sure  to  have  a  business  talk  with  you 
soon.  Next  year  he  will  be  getting  more  than  he  yet  has. 
Mr  Van  Steer  says  his  book  has  boomed  splendidly  over 
there,  and  it  is  being  dramatised,  which  will  be  tremendously 
paying.  It  is  rather  a  new  notion,  making  the  merchant 
service  the  setting  for  a  modern  novel  and  play,  isn't  it  ? 
Most  people  would  only  have  seen  material  for  a  boy's 
adventure  book  in  it.  Stanley  says  the  heroine  is  rather 
like  me,  which  shows  that  I  was  his  ideal  before  he  met 
me,  for  he  wrote  it  before  then. 

"It  is  past  tea-time,  and  I  must  stop,  or  this  won't 
catch  the  post.  .  .  .  How  silly  I  am  '  You  won't  get 
it  till  Monday,  anyway.  I'll  wire  my  train  to  Benson. — 
Always  and  always,  my  only  Dad,  your  loving  daughter, 

"BlLLA." 
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« p,S Don't    make  any  plans    for   going   away    this 

summer,   please — at    least   with    me, — because    Stanley   is 
obliged  to  be  in  town  all  the  time." 

In  the  process  of  writing  her  heart  had  gone  out  to  her 
father  ;  she  had  realised  a  little  what  losing  her  would  mean 
to  him — even  losing  her  to  a  man  he  approved  of.  He  had 
been  everything  it  was  possible  to  imagine  a  father  should  be. 
She  could  not  blame  him  for  spoiling  her,  and  there  had 
never  been  a  cloud  between  them  till  now.  After  she  had 
put  the  letter  in  the  envelope,  she  took  it  out  again,  and 
with  a  quick  little  smile  put  seven  crosses  for  kisses  under 
her  name.  Seven  was  her  lucky  number,  she  had  always 
noticed.  Seven  years  from  losing  the  only  other  man  who 
had  deeply  interested  her,  she  had  found  his  counterpart.  .  .  . 
Of  late  her  thoughts  had  often  travelled  back  along  the 
seven-spanned  bridge  of  years ;  why,  she  hardly  knew,  but 
she  felt  there  was  a  barrier  across  the  bridge  now.  For 
a  long  time  she  had  not  thought  much  about  the  shadow  ; 
why  was  she  suddenly  beginning  to,  now  that  she  had  the 
substance?  It  must  be  just  because  they  were,  in  a  way, 
two-in-one,  and  the  second  necessarily  recalled  the  first. 
If  there  had  been  no  first,  would  there  have  been  a 
second  at  all  ?  The  speculation  was  unprofitable  as  well 
as  unanswerable ;  she  would  close  that  road.  .  .  .  The 
first  might  be  dead  ;  she  wished  she  could  know.  .  .  . 

She  locked  the  poem  into  her  despatch-case,  safe  from  the 
eyes  of  a  possibly  prying  maid,  and  went  to  the  mirror  to 
"  tidy "  for  tea.  The  last  few  days  had  wrought  a  great 
change  in  her  looks ;  the  indefinable  air  of  bien-etre  belong- 
ing to  the  man-blessed  woman  had  lighted  on  her  j  her  red 
mouth  and  dusky  grey  eyes  spoke  of  inward  riches.  She 
smiled  gaily  at  her  own  reflection.  Her  tall  figure  was 
gowned  in  deep  cream-coloured  muslin  ;  she  tucked  a  bunch 
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of  clove  carnations  in  the  bodice,  and  put  on  a  diamond 
and  red  enamel  locket,  her  father's  last  birthday  present. 
Thornfield  liked  pretty  dresses  and  jewels ;  she  always 
knew  by  his  expression  when  he  particularly  approved  of 
anything  she  wore.  She  laughed  as  she  registered  a  note 
that  she  would  not  pander  wholesale  to  his  taste  in  dress. 
A  girl  she  knew  had  married  a  man  who  thought  his  was 
the  last  word  on  women's  apparel  ;  the  girl  had  begun  to 
dress  to  please  him,  and  had  ended  by  being  a  hopeless  dowd 
with  an  occasional  wild  flare-up,  and  she  had  been  parti- 
cularly well-turned-out  before  she  married.  .  .  .  How  glad 
she  was  that  she  was  pretty  !  and  yet  she  was  not  a  quarter 
as  pretty  as  Lady  Lettice  Staple,  who  had  left  that  after- 
noon. ...  If  she,  Sybil,  had  been  plain,  or  forty,  would  he 
have  loved  her  ?  .  .  .  Another  unprofitable  path.  c  That 
which  is,  is,'  as  Shakespeare  says  j  thank  goodness  !  .  .  . 

Humming  to  herself,  she  sauntered  down  to  tea,  which 
was  indoors,  as  the  weather  looked  like  thunder.  As 
she  passed  along  the  gallery  above  the  hall  she  thought  she 
heard  a  familiar  voice,  and,  looking  over,  saw  Mr  Lethbridge 
talking  to  Lady  Ripley.  The  others  had  finished  tea  and 
dispersed,  and  Sir  James  was  in  town  for  the  day.  The 
two  were  deep  in  low-toned  conversation.  Sybil  wondered 
what  had  brought  her  father  down  thus  unexpectedly ; 
could  Hugh  have  been  so  wanting  in  the  elements  of 
comradeship  and  good  taste  as  to  have  told  him  her  news  ? 
She  came  down  with  heightened  colour  and  arched  eye- 
brows, and  kissed  him  with  an  astonished  though  pleased 
greeting.  The  letter  she  had  just  written  to  him  was  in 
her  hand,  but  she  did  not  produce  it. 

"  I've  only  run  down  for  an  hour  or  two,"  said  Mr 
Lethbridge  ;  Lady  Ripley  was  eating  raspberries  with  the 
minute  attention  that  fruit  requires. 

"  Come  and  have  your  tea,  Sybbie,"  she  said.     "  I  didn't 
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send  for  you  ;  I  thought  you  were  probably  catching  the 
post." 

Sybil  knew  there  was  something  in  the  wind  j  all  her 
fighting  instincts  were  alert  in  a  moment. 

"  It  makes  me  giddy,  the  way  people  appear  and  dis- 
appear nowadays,"  she  said,  with  affectation  of  tiredness. 
"  Hugh  shot  down  like  a  comet  for  two  nights,  with  no 
warning,  and  now,  before  one's  recovered,  there  is  you  ! 
But  you're  a  frightfully  nice  comet.  I  suppose  you  had  to 
come  and  pinch  to  make  sure  I  was  real :  or  was  it  some- 
thing still  more  important  than  me  ?  " 

"  No,  nothing  more  important  than  you,"  he  answered, 
with  a  smile  which  was  a  little  forced.  "  It's  the  first  time 
I've  badly  missed  the  American  long-distance  telephone  ; 
you  didn't  talk  to  me  on  paper,  and  I  began  to  feel  the 
lines  of  communication  were  cut." 

"  I  did  write,  Dad — once  !  you  know  I  did.  Have  you 
really  come  because  you  felt  lone  ?  " 

She  fingered  the  letter  lying  face  downwards  on  her  lap ; 
somehow  she  dreaded  either  giving  it  to  him,  or  telling  him 
its  news.  Lady  Ripley  got  up  after  pouring  out  Sybil's  tea, 
and,  saying  she  had  remembered  an  unwritten  note,  ambled 
away  to  her  boudoir.  Her  father  talked  surface  nothings 
while  Sybil  ate,  and  then  proposed  they  should  go  for  a 
stroll ;  he  had  half  an  hour  before  he  need  start  for  the 
station.  They  sauntered  down  to  the  lake,  still  talking  for 
the  sake  of  it,  Sybil  growing  acutely  conscious  of  the  sub- 
ject her  father  was  going  to  broach. 

"  Sybil,"  he  said  at  last,  with  unusual  brusqueness,  "  I 
really  came  down  to  tell  you  that  I  don't  think  I  am  right 
to  let  your  friendship  with  Thornfield  continue.  I'm  fairly 
sure,  now,  that  he's  not  the  sort  of  man  I  wish  you  to  have 
much  to  do  with.  Last  week  I  went  down  to  the  Astons 
for  a  couple  of  nights,  and  while  there  I  made  the  acquaint- 
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ance  of  a  man  who  has  lived  in  that  neighbourhood  for 
years — old  General  Crampinge.  You  may  have  heard  the 
Astons  speak  of  him.  He  never  goes  out  anywhere  now, 
as  he  is  gouty  ;  but  I  called  on  him." 

Sybil  did  not  speak  ;  she  looked  straight  before  her,  a 
hard  gleam  in  her  eyes. 

"When  I  heard  that  Thornfield  was  staying  here,"  he 
continued,  "  of  course  I  knew  that  there  would  be  oppor- 
tunities for  increased  intimacy  ;  and  I  blamed  myself  for 
not  having  bestirred  myself  before.  I  went  to  General 
Crampinge  on  purpose  to  find  out  if  he  knew  anything  of 
Thornfield.  The  Astons,  as  you  know,  have  only  had 
their  property  for  about  five  years,  and  most  of  that  time 
they  weren't  in  residence  ;  but  the  General  has  been  there, 
on  and  oft",  all  his  life,  and  knows  everybody." 

"  I  have  heard  the  Astons  say  he  is  the  greatest  gossip  on 
the  face  of  the  earth." 

"  Perhaps  he  is  a  gossip  ;  but  Aston  told  me  that  his 
information  is  at  least  always  reliable." 

"  Father,  I  don't  wish  to  hear  any  sort  of  gossip  about 
Stanley  Thornfield  !  " 

"  My  dear,  I  desire  that  you  shall  hear  what  I  have  to  say." 

Sybil  stared  at  her  father  in  amazement ;  he  was  a  new 
person  whom  she  did  not  know  ;  sheer  amaze  kept  her 
silent. 

"General  Crampinge  told  me  what  we  already  know 
about  Thornfield — that  his  people's  name  was  Smith,  that 
his  father  had  a  piano  business  in  Nunleigh  High  Street, 
and  that  the  Squire  Thornfield,  who  had  a  place  about  three 
miles  from  Nunleigh,  adopted  the  Smith's  boy  when  his  own 
son  disappeared,  giving  him  his  own  name  of  Stanley 
Thornfield.  But  he  also  told  me  what  we  did  not  know 
before — that  there  is  reason  to  believe  .  .  .  well,  that  the 
Thornfield  we  know  was  Squire  Thornfield's  ion." 
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"  How  do  you  mean  ? — the  one  who  disappeared  ?  " 
"  No.  This  Thornfield's  mother,  before  she  married 
Smith,  was  nursery  governess  to  the  Squire's  only  daughter, 
a  little  girl  of  six,  who  died.  It  is  believed  that  Stanley 
Thornfield  is  the  Squire's  natural  son.  .  .  .  Report  said 
that  Mr  Thornfield  was  brutal  to  his  wife,  who  was  very 
delicate.  He  was  a  man  with  a  bad  name  ;  I  think,  from 
all  accounts,  that  there  must  have  been  a  screw  loose.  He 
drank,  too,  and  his  language  was — beyond  language.  The 
wife  seems  to  have  been  a  nice  woman.  I  wonder  how  she 
came  to  marry  him.  He  sounds  like  a  squire  of  the  worst 
type  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  .  .  .  When  Mrs 
Smith's  son  began  to  grow  up,  the  likeness  between  him  and 
old  Mr  Thornfield  was  noticed  throughout  the  neighbour- 
hood. Two  years  after  the  birth  of  the  Smith  boy  Mrs 
Thornfield  had  a  son,  and  the  two  children  were  as  alike, 
after  a  bit,  as  they  could  possibly  be.  When  Squire  Thorn- 
field's  son,  who  was  called  Brian,  was  about  fourteen,  and 
the  Smith  boy  sixteen,  Mrs  Thornfield  died,  after  a  dead 
child  had  been  born.  Brian  disappeared  shortly  afterwards ; 
it  was  said  that  he  connected  his  father  in  some  way  with 
his  mother's  death,  and  ran  away  in  a  fit  of  rage,  or  hysteria. 
However  that  may  be,  a  year  or  two  afterwards  Mr 
Thornfield  adopted  the  Smith  boy — whose  name,  by  the  by, 
was  Samuel.  General  Crampinge  was  abroad  a  great  deal, 
soldiering,  from  that  time  on  ;  but  he  heard  tales  when  he 
was  at  home,  to  the  effect  that  young  Thornfield  nie  Smith 
— who  had  left  Winchester  and  gone  to  Oxford— didn't 
bear  a  very  clean  character.  The  county  people  had 
nothing  to  do  with  him — they  had  long  ago  given  up  calling 
on  the  elder  Thornfield  ;  but  even  had  that  not  been  so, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  rumours  of  illegitimacy,  but 
because  of  his  ostensible  origin,  he  couldn't  expect  to  be 
received." 
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"  Of  course  not,"  sarcastically. 

"  It's  quite  natural  j  if  he  had  been  merely  the  son  of  a 
shopkeeper  in  the  nearest  market-town  it  would  have  been 
an  impossible  position  enough  ;  but,  into  the  bargain,  it  was 
strongly  believed  that  he  was  the  impossible  Squire's  own 
son.  In  my  own  mind,  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  about  it.  ... 
Young  Thornfield  despised  people  of  his  own  class,  how- 
ever, and  so  fell  between  two  stools.  He  began  to  associate 
with  .  .  .  the  kind  one  would  expect  him  to  ;  there  were 
several  unpleasant  stories,  from  both  Oxford  and 
leigh.  ..." 

"  I  expect  so,"  said  Sybil  calmly.  "  I  can  well  imagine 
how  those  class-ridden,  conceited  c  county '  people  would 
run  him  down  !  Each  would  outvie  the  other  in  invent- 
ing scandals.  And  how  the  matrons  would  enjoy  giving 
extra  coats  of  blacking  to  the  devil !  .  .  .  Even  if  the 
story  about  his  being  Mr  Thorn  field's  son  is  true — which  it 
very  well  mayn't  be — there  have  been  startling  likenesses 
hailing  from  different  ends  of  the  earth, — it  doesn't  make 
any  difference  to  Stanley  Thornfield's  character— in  my 
eyes,  at  anyrate  !  And  as  to  the  rumours,  can't  you  see 
for  yourself,  father,  how  much  they  are  likely  to  be  worth  ? 
.  .  .  But  you  are  predisposed  to  believe  evil  of  him.  .  .  . 
People  who  hated  him  as  a  would-be  intruder  into  their 
sacred  class  would  feel  they  must  show  more  grounds  for 
cold-shouldering  him  than  the  mere  fact  that  he  was  a 
shopkeeper  by  birth.  If  he  had  been  titled  he  would  have 
been  run  after  by  the  l  county,'  though  he  was  ever  so 
illegitimate  !  " 

"  Stories  of  a  certain  sort  aren't  told  about  men  without 
foundation.  If  you  hear  things  about  a  man  it  is  generally 
less  than  the  truth  ;  about  a  woman,  I  grant  you — such  is 
the  world — it's  generally  exaggerated.  The  fact  that  he 
was  a  small  tradesman's  son  would  have  been  quite  enough 
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to  shut  the  social  door  against  him  ;  people  wouldn't  have 
troubled  to  invent  scandals." 

"  Why  not  ?  As  if  people  in  the  country  weren't  kept 
alive  by  them!  .  'i»*  And  they  were  eager  to  say,  'Like 
father,  like  son,'  to  carry  out  the  bar-sinister  theory. 
Can  any  one  of  the  stories  be  substantiated,  pray  ?  " 

"1  don't  say  they  can.  That  sort  of  thing  is  almost 
always  impossible  to  substantiate,  unless  detectives  are  put 
on,  and  before  too  much  time  has  gone  by." 

"  Well,  I  know,  as  surely  as  that  I  am  I,  that  he  has 
done  nothing  that  matters,"  with  serene  pride  ;  but  her 
father  noticed  that  she  was  flushed. 

"  I  wonder  what  you  would  consider  '  matters '  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  I  dfeght  to  have  told  you  before,  but  I  wanted 
to  hear  everything  first — I  have  promised  to  marry  Stanley 
Thornfield." 

Mr  Lethbridge  stopped  and  looked  at  her.  A  pang  of 
compunction  went  through  her  ;  her  father's  blue  eyes  were 
"ull  of  an  almost  motherly  reproach. 

"  I  had  written  to  you,  Dad,  to-day  ;  it  only  happened 
the  day  before  yesterday.  ...  I  ought  to  have  told  you  at 
once,  I  know." 

Mr  Lethbridge  was  silent  j  Sybil  knew  intuitively  that  he 
was  thinking  of  her  mother.  A  lump  rose  in  her  throat  j 
she  gave  a  nervous  little  laugh. 

"  Every  man  has  sown  his  wild  oats,  father,"  she  said  ; 
"they  have  to,  to  be  worth  anything,  I  believe.  If  one  is 
sure  of  the  *  fundamental  base,'  it's  ail  right.  And  I  am — oh, 
I  am  !  "  Her  voice  thrilled  ;  her  eyes  were  alight. 

Mr  Lethbridge,  tempted  to  laugh  bitterly  at  the  babe 
teaching  the  grey-beard  axioms  of  life,  straightened  his  back, 
which  had  been  bowed,  and  went  on  walking. 

*  O 

"  If  one  is  sure — yes,"  he  said  ;  "  then  I  suppose  it  is 
all  right." 
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"  I  think,  when  you  have  read  something,  you  will  be 
sure  too,  dear." 

"  Read  something  ? — the  letter  you  wrote  me  ?  " 

"  No,  something  Stanley  wrote  for  me  .  .  .  about  me." 

"Some  of  the  most  wonderful  musicians  have  been 
blackguards." 

"  But  not  poets." 

"  It  depends  on  what  you  call  a  poet.  .  .  .  Sybil,  I  want 
you  to  do  something — I  will  say,  for  my  sake.  Will  you 
consent  to  keep  this  engagement  private  for  six  months  ? 
I  won't  ask  you  to  do  so  longer.  You  shall  see  him  as  often 
as  you  like  consistently  with  that." 

"  But  why  ?  .  .  .  I  don't  suppose  Stanley  would  consent 
to  that.  .  .  .  And  he  might  think  you  were  ashamed  of 
him  !  Is  it  to  give  you  time  to  make  more  'inquiries'  ?  " 
dryly. 

"  Perhaps." 

"  I'll  see  what  Stanley  says  ;  but  I  wish  you  would  give 
a  good  reason.  Can't  you  tell  me  why  ? '' 

"  I  will  tell  you  at  the  end  of  the  time." 

"  You're  treating  me  rather  like  a  child,  all  of  a  sudden  ! 
I  think  an  engagement  that  has  to  be  kept  dark  is  perfectly 
horrid!  .  .  .  Hugh  will  have  to  be  told  not  to  tell  anyone. 
He  is  the  only  one  who  knows ;  he  interrupted  Stanley  in 
the  middle  !  .  .  .  I  hope  you  haven't  repeated  to  Aunt 
Polly  what  you've  told  me — this  Nunleigh  gossip,  I  mean  ; 
because  she  would  tell  Uncle  James,  and  then  it  would  be 
all  over  the  place." 

"  No,  I  haven't  said  anything  of  that  to  Polyphemia. 
She  was  telling  me  just  before  you  came  down  that  she  was 
afraid  there  was  something  between  you,  and  was  blaming 
herself  about  it  ;  but  if  anyone  is  to  blame  it  is  James,  since 
he  asked  him  down " 

"  My    dear    Dad,   do    you    imagine    that  .  .   .  that  we 
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shouldn't  have  gravitated  to  each  other  just  as  easily  any- 
where else  ?  It  had  to  be  ;  but  perhaps  this  visit  made  it  a 
little  sooner,  instead  of  later.  ...  I  suppose  you'll  let  me 
tell  the  Ripleys  that  we're  engaged  ?  " 

"  I'd  rather  not.  At  least — I  suppose  Polyphemia  must 
know  ;  I  will  get  her  not  to  tell  James  yet,  if  I  can  ;  as  you 
say,  he  is  indiscreet  sometimes.  .  .  .  And  I  particularly 
don't  want  Mary  Vincent  to  be  told — or  anyone  else." 

"  Very  well ;  but  it's  most  uncomfortable  ;  it  takes  such  a 
lot  of  the  gilt  oft',  for  me,  that  I  ...  Well,  Dad,  I  suppose 
it's  worse  for  you  !  I'm  sorry  you're  so  pessimistic  about 
it ;  but  I'm  absolutely  sure  that  at  the  end  of  the  six  months 
you'll  have  reconsidered  everything,  and  you'll  be  as  happy 
about  me  as  I  am  about  myself.  Well,  hardly  that !  " 

Mr  Lethbridge  looked  at  his  watch.  "It's  time  we 
turned  back,"  he  said  gravely  ;  "  will  you  give  me  that  letter 
you  wrote  me,  if  you  haven't  posted  it  ?  " 

Sybil  felt  that  he  wanted  to  be  alone.  She  had  left  the 
letter  in  her  room  when  she  went  to  put  on  her  hat ;  she 
walked  fast  up  to  the  house  to  get  it  for  him,  staying  for  a 
moment  to  look  at  it  with  a  curious,  painful  rush  of  feelings 
which  she  did  not  analyse. 

When  she  came  down  with  it  the  motor  was  at  the  door, 
and  Mr  Lethbridge  was  saying  good-bye  to  Lady  Ripley. 
He  took  the  letter  silently,  and  kissed  her — Sybil  thought 
perfunctorily.  She  went  back  into  the  house  with  a  sigh, 
leaving  Lady  Ripley  watching  the  car  out  of  sight.  If  she 
had  had  any  realisation  of  the  racking  disappointment,  the 
yearning,  impotent  father-love  in  his  heart,  she  would  have 
been  very  pitiful  ;  but  nothing,  at  that  time,  would  have 
affected  her  course  with  regard  to  Thornfield. 


CHAPTER    X 

DARK  EL  had  been  very  ill  in  July,  and  the  fainting-fits 
which  he  had  been  subject  to  for  some  time  became  more 
frequent.  Lead-poisoning  from  the  bullet  was  slowly 
permeating  his  system,  and  the  great  heat,  the  ceaseless 
noise,  and  the  closeness  of  his  small  room,  combined  with 
the  dead-weight  of  hopelessness,  made  a  rally  difficult,  good 
as  his  constitution  was. 

Thornfield  had  engaged  a  man  to  look  after  him  twice 
a  day,  since  he  had  ceased  to  lodge  with  him,  and  now  saw 
Darrel  only  when  he  had  to  arrange  about  copy.  He 
thought  each  time  that  he  looked  more  death-like,  and  now 
and  then  doubted  whether  his  writing-machine  would  hold 
out  until  he  was  safely  entered  into  the  haven  of  matrimony. 

Darrel's  poem,  which  he  had  found  by  chance  the  very 
day  he  left  Ripley  Court,  confirmed  what  until  then  had 
been  guess-work,  born  of  the  story  Sybil  had  told  him  by 
the  Pools.  Now  he  knew  for  certain  that  Darrel  loved 
her ;  he  had  kept  that  effusion  in  his  letter-case  all  those 
years ;  the  date  on  it  showed  he  had  written  it  soon  after 
he  left  the  hospital ;  and  in  the  other  division  of  the  case  was 
a  small  handkerchief  with  the  monogram  "S.  L."  embroidered 
on  it. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  of  Thornfield's  leaving  Ripley 
Court  so  suddenly  was  a  letter  from  Darrel's  attendant, 
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whose  weekly  money  he  had  forgotten  to  remit.  The  man 
said  that  in  his  opinion  Darrel  was  not  likely  to  last  long  ; 
two  or  three  times  lately  he  had  thought  he  was  going  to 
die  in  a  prolonged  faint ;  and  that  Thornfield  had  better 
come  fairly  soon  if  he  wanted  to  make  any  "arrangements." 
He  had  taken  a  discount  off  the  information,  but  it  had 
made  him  uneasy,  and  he  had  gone  straight  from  Paddington 
to  No.  10  Amelia  Street,  in  the  forlorn  North  East. 
The  fool  might  have  burnt  all  his  papers  if  he  realised  he 
was  dying,  and  if  anything  happened  to  spin  out  his  own 
engagement  he  would  then  have  no  material  to  go  on  with  ; 
while  it  was  absolutely  necessary  he  should  go  on  right  up 
to  marriage  and  for  a  certain  time  thereafter. 

He  had  found  Darrel  in  a  dead  faint,  in  an  intolerably 
stifling  room  ;  and  on  the  floor  beside  his  sofa  lay  the 
letter-case,  which  Thornfield  had  never  seen  before, 
evidently  home-made,  of  rough  crocodile  leather  sewn  with 
packthread.  He  had  probably  been  looking  at  the  contents 
just  before  he  fainted.  Thornfield  pounced  upon  it,  and 
with  savage  self-congratulation  made  a  copy  of  the  verse. 
He  knew  how  it  would  appeal  to  Sybil  ;  and  she  would 
think  he  had  gone  straight  home  and  composed  it  at  white- 
heat.  He  hated  Darrel  several  degrees  more  intensely 
because  he  was  forced  to  use  him  even  in  his  love-making — 
he  was  weighted  by  this  corpse  at  every  turn, — but  he 
never  hesitated  to  take  advantage  of  the  wonderful  chance. 
He  put  back  the  original  in  the  case,  which  he  left  on  the 
floor  where  he  had  found  it.  Lily,  the  "  general,"  was  out, 
but  her  aunt  had  let  him  in,  and  would  probably  tell  Darrel 
he  had  been  there,  and  how  long  he  had  stayed  ;  she  was  an 
arrant  busy-body,  and  no  love  was  lost  between  her  and  her 
late  lodger. 

He  brought  Darrel  round,  and  then  went  for  a  doctor, 
after  calling  the  landlady.  When  he  returned  Darrel  was 
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asleep,  Lily  sitting  crocheting  beside  him  with  an  aggressively 
maternal  air.  The  letter-case  was  no  longer  on  the  floor. 

Thornfield's  hatred  and  jealousy  of  the  other  tormented 
him  like  a  cancer.  Though  every  look  and  word  from 
Sybil  were  in  one  way  a  fierce  satisfaction  to  him,  they  were 
also  perpetual  reminders  of  Barrel  ;  a  voice  seemed  to  jibe, 
"  This  is  not  really  for  you,  as  you  !  "  It  began  to  get  on 
his  nerves,  so  that  when  she  was  with  him  a  phantom 
Darrel  stood  beside  him.  He  found  that  if  he  fortified 
himself  beforehand  with  spirits,  he  was  able  to  enjoy  Sybil's 
company  with  no  imaginary  third  ;  she  would  have  been 
horrified  to  see,  after  a  while,  the  proportion  of  brandy  to 
water.  She  had  insisted  on  trying  to  regulate  the  amount 
of  whisky  he  took,  telling  him  that  he  drank  it  far  too 
strong  ;  and,  when  by  themselves  at  her  own  house,  would 
sometimes  teasingly  pour  back  some  of  it,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  Thornfield,  who  was  obliged  to  treat  it  as 
a  joke. 

Looking  at  Darrel's  waxen  face,  his  fingers  sometimes 
itched  to  suffocate  or  chloroform  him  while  asleep  ;  he  was 
so  far  gone  already  that  there  would  be  practically  no  risk. 
When  the  fit  of  unreasoning  savagery  passed,  and  he  realised 
that  he  could  not  do  without  the  goose  with  the  golden 
eggs,  he  comforted  himself  with  the  thought  of  how  scarcely 
alive  the  man  was  already  ;  it  would  really  be  doing  him  a 
good  turn  to  snuff"  him  out.  His  great  regret  was  that  he 
dared  not  tell  him  that  he,  Thornfield,  was  engaged  to 
Sybil  Lethbridge.  With  the  satisfaction  those  felt  in  old 
times,  who  drove  thorns  into  a  sheep's  heart  which  thev 
kept  up  their  chimney,  believing  that  each  jab  would  bring 
a  bodily  or  mental  torment  to  their  enemy,  would  he  have 
driven  home  spike  after  spike  of  torture  connected  with  the 
girl  Darrel  loved.  As  it  was,  he  refrained  from  telling  him 
he  even  knew  her  j  the  time  would  come,  he  said  to  himself, 
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when  he  should  know — perhaps  when  marriage  was  in 
sight.  A  lurking  fear  that  Darrel  might  communicate 
with  her  partly  held  him  from  the  pleasure  of  the  stabbing  ; 
and  an  instinct  told  him  that  Sybil  must  on  no  account  be 
reminded  of  him  in  any  way.  That  was  the  worst  sting 
in  his  agony  of  hate  ;  he  felt  in  his  heart  of  hearts  that  as 
long  as  this  man  lived  his  own  tenure  was  insecure.  In 
every  word  of  the  story  by  the  Pools  he  had  read  that  she 
had  cared  for  Darrel — that  his  own  position  would  never 
have  been  reached  without  the  foundation  of  the  other. 

Darrel  wrote  very  little  now.  He  was  so  weak  that 
even  twenty  minutes'  laborious  guiding  of  the  pen  ex- 
hausted him  ;  he  could  seldom  feel  it  between  his  fingers, 
but  now  his  grip  was  failing.  A  district  visitor  who 
occasionally  came  to  see  him  brought  him  a  quantity  of 
old  torn-oft  stamps  to  cut  square  for  another  invalid  to 
make  into  snakes ;  but  finally  even  this  absurd  means  of 
relieving  the  tedium  had  to  be  given  up  as  too  tiring. 
Reading  was  his  great  stand-by,  but  the  number  of  books 
to  be  had  was  very  limited,  and,  sailor-like,  he  hankered 
after  some  sort  of  handiwork.  His  landlord,  who  was  a 
retired  waiter,  looked  in  on  him  now  and  then  for  a  smoke 
and  chat ;  but  he  was  a  slow,  heavy  man,  with  no  ideas 
beyond  pot-house  politics  and  his  hobby,  playing  the  cornet. 
The  agony  Darrel  endured  over  that  nightmare  of  sound 
was  so  great  that  he  sometimes  was  incapable  of  being  civil 
to  the  complacent  maker  of  it.  The  man  hired  by  Thorn- 
field  to  look  after  him  was  conceited  and  dour,  and  Darrel 
left  him  alone.  His  landlady,  though  most  well-meaning, 
had  a  voice  as  of  pebbles  shaken  in  an  iron  vessel,  and  her 
tact  was  to  match.  The  one  human  being  who  staved 
off  the  onslaughts  of  despair  was  Lily  Eccles,  the  Huggins's 
niece.  She  was  devoted  to  him,  in  a  prosaic,  half-motherly, 
half-masculine  way  ;  and  something  in  her  untaught  spirit 
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spoke  straight  to  him,  and  made  him  feel,  across  the  gulf, 
the  comrade-grip,  often  the  only  thing  a  man  has  to  hold 
on  to  in  a  world  of  gibbering  spectres. 

In  her  spare  moments,  which  were  few  and  far  between, 
she  read  him  extracts  from  The  Sun  or  The  People  on 
a  Sunday  ;  and  he  would  encourage  her  to  make  com- 
ments. They  had  lengthy  discussions,  over  such  things 
as  Women's  Suffrage,  Socialism,  or  the  invasion  of  England  ; 
and  Darrel  would  get  as  far  as  a  rare  laugh  at  some  extra- 
ordinarily frank  and  quaint  remark. 

The  doctor  Thornfield  had  called  in  during  Darrel's  ill- 
ness, while  thinking  the  case  hopeless,  believed  he  might  make 
things  easier  for  the  patient  by  preaching  optimism,  which 
Darrel  suffered  patiently.  Hope  was  dead,  or  nearly  so  ; 
he  and  Lily  said  in  antiphon  that  in  the  cooler  weather  he 
would  be  better  ;  yet  when  she  was  alone  she  would  stare 
straight  before  her  and  mutely  ask  what  sort  of  "  better  " 
that  would  be. 

Lily  was  the  only  person  who  had  seen  the  inside  of  a 
small,  iron-bound  sea-chest  which  stood  in  a  shallow  recess  in 
Darrel's  room,  behind  a  faded  red  curtain.  Thornfield  had 
told  him  more  than  once  that  it  would  be  as  well  to  let 
him  overhaul  all  his  manuscript  so  that  he  might  see  what 
was  worth  rewriting.  Darrel  always  quietly  skirted  the 
question,  and  had  the  box  brought  to  his  bedside  within 
reach  of  his  left  hand,  opening  it  in  private  only,  by  a  key 
which  hung  round  his  neck  inside  his  shirt.  Now  that 
he  was  too  weak  to  exert  himself  at  all,  he  gave  Lily  the 
key,  and  she  hunted  among  his  papers  until  she  found  the 
ones  he  wanted  ;  then  she  locked  the  chest  again  ;  and 
the  next  time  Thornfield  came  he  would  find  Darrel 
wrestling  with  a  fresh  manuscript  or  sheaf  of  notes. 

Thornfield  thought  the  other  very  probably  guessed  by 
this  time  that  his  partner  was  raking  in  the  profits,  but  was 
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too  apathetic  to  investigate,  as  long  as  his  daily  needs  were 
supplied.  It  was  lucky  he  was  such  a  born  fool ;  almost 
anyone  else — even  a  child — would  have  revolted  by  now. 
The  game  had  been  played  from  the  beginning  with 
perfect  ease,  in  spite  of  occasional  fractiousness  on  the 
dupe's  part ;  but  then,  he,  Thorn  field,  had  gauged  his  man 
beforehand. 

In  the  early  days  of  partnership,  while  Thornfield  was 
still  running  straight,  Darrel  had  got  him  to  bring  home 
one  or  two  things  when  they  came  out,  having  a  naive 
desire  to  see  himself  in  print.  From  the  first  Darrel  had 
not  used  his  full  name  ;  Thornfield  had  advised  him  to 
sign  by  means  of  initials,  and  had  suggested  "  T.  S."  to 
stand  for  the  first  and  last  letters  of  his  Christian  name, 
Thomas,  which  Darrel  fell  in  with.  Before  the  piracy 
evolved  itself  clearly  in  Thornfield's  brain,  on  his  being  taken 
up  by  Sybil,  he  had  had  a  half- formulated  idea  of  something 
of  the  sort,  which  had  been  at  the  back  of  his  advice  about 
the  initials.  It  was  a  most  useful  hedge  against  criminal 
procedure.  When  sundry  publishers  suggested  that  it  was 
time  he  used  his  full  name,  putting  the  reversed  initials 
below  in  brackets,  for  the  sake  of  identification,  if  he  liked, 
he  had  agreed,  and  "  S.  Thornfield  (T.  S.) "  appeared  from 
thenceforth  on  his  productions.  He  thought  ahead  about 
all  possible  contingencies.  If,  by  an  unlikely  chance, 
Darrel  should  come  across  any  of  his  own  things  in  print 
signed  "S.  Thornfield,"  astonished  and  angry  as  he  would 
be,  there  would  be  nothing  to  be  done,  without  publishing 
circumstances  which  Thornfield  was  certain  he  would 
conceal  at  any  price.  As  to  a  charge  of  obtaining  money 
under  false  pretences,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  prove  that  a  fair  share  of  their  earnings  had 
not  been  spent  on  Darrel ;  he  had  voluntarily  made 
Thornfield  bursar  from  the  beginning,  never  requiring  any 
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account,  believing  that  the  other's  efforts  of  divers  sorts 
brought  in  fairly  equal  profits. 

Thornfield  was  impatiently  contemptuous  of  Darrel's 
closeness  with  his  hoard  of  manuscript.  He  suspected  that 
the  bulk  of  it  was  in  the  form  of  rough  jottings  ;  but  now 
that  he  considered  he  had  caught  the  other's  style,  he  was 
confident  of  being  able  to  shape  an  article  up,  or  put 
together  a  story,  with  only  the  briefest  outline  to  help  him. 
If  Darrel  had  perfected  anything,  he  knew  better  than 
to  touch  it,  but  if  it  was  given  to  him  in  the  rough,  with 
leave  to  do  what  he  could  with  it,  as  sometimes  happened 
when  Darrel  was  ill,  he  moulded  fearlessly.  It  was  then 
that  editors  and  readers  shook  their  heads,  and  complained 
of  Thornfield's  unevenness. 

He  knew  that  if.- Darrel  died  before  he  was  married,  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  he  should  have  all  the  other's 
manuscript.  There  must  be  no  hint  of  laziness  because  he 
was  in  clover,  until  he  was  a  fixture  in  the  Elysian  meadows. 
He  wanted  to  look  through  everything  beforehand,  so  as  to 
know  exactly  what  stock  he  had  to  depend  on  ;  but  this 
Darrel,  though  Thornfield  had  twice  proposed  it,  had 
quietly  refused  to  let  him  do.  The  inconsistency  of  it 
irritated  him  intensely  ;  if  he  would  not  trust  him  with  his 
whole  stock  for  fear  he  might  pirate  or  make  off  with  it 
bodily,  why  did  he  let  him  have  it  piecemeal  ?  In  some 
ways  he  was  a  suspicious  fool ;  in  others,  a  childish  one — 
sometimes  he  looked  as  if  he  saw  visions ! — and  yet  he  had 
an  insurmountable  way  of  keeping  his  dignity  intact  and 
the  barrier  up  ;  Thornfield  had  never  climbed  it,  and  knew 
he  never  would.  There  was  an  uncanny  strength  about 
the  fool  which  secretly  made  the  wise  man  a  little  afraid  of 
him.  He  knew  he  had  kept  the  whip-hand  of  mutinous 
crews,  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  another  officer — once 
single-handed  ;  that  he  had  come  safely  out  of  many  a 
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tight  place,  where  a  cool  head  and  a  strong  will  alone 
could  have  won  through.  All  that  could  be  understood — 
it  had  been  part  of  his  work,  and  necessitated  by  self- 
preservation  ;  but  that  he  should  be  able  to  set  his  teeth 
now,  and  assert  the  supremacy  of  will  in  this  ghastly 
impasse^  so  that  not  one  word  of  complaint  or  blasphemy 
passed  his  lips — the  doctor  had  said  sheer  will  was  keeping 
him  alive, — was  not  normal  or  understandable. 

In  spite  of  Thornfield's  cautious  efforts  to  get  him  to 
talk  about  his  past,  he  knew  as  little  about  it,  save  from 
the  written  experiences  of  the  sea,  as  he  did  at  the 
beginning  ;  not  one  of  his  suspicions  about  Barrel's  origin 
had  been  confirmed,  and  he  lacked  the  courage  to  ask  him 
point-blank. 

For  all  and  everything,  Thornfield  loathed  him  ;  for  the 
fact  of  his  birth,  of  which  he  was  morally  certain  without 
confirmation,  and  which  was  enough  by  itself  to  earn  his 
bitter  resentment  ;  but  chiefly  for  the  knowledge  that  he 
owed  both  love  and  fame  to  this  miserable  travesty  of 
a  man  ;  and  a  growing  conviction  that  Sybil  and  Darrel 
were,  now  and  thus,  nearer  to  each  other  than  he,  her 
accepted  lover,  would  ever  be  to  her. 

But  in  spite  of  the  corrosion  of  his  hate,  Thornfield 
was  feverishly  happy.  Never  before,  and  never  again  in 
all  his  life  did  he  know  such  a  sense  of  expansion  and  self- 
fulfilment.  It  was  his  day,  had  he  known  it ;  though  he 
thought  the  resting  on  his  laurels  after  marriage  would 
be  the  climax  of  good  fortune.  As  Darrel  waned,  so  he 
appeared  to  wax  ;  his  double  looked  at  him  sometimes, 
thinking  what  a  splendid  animal  he  was  becoming.  -  He 
wondered  what  was  at  the  root  of  the  new  prosperity 
which  was  written  all  over  him.  He  was  probably  in  love  ; 
but  Darrel  was  also  fairly  sure  that  he  was  making  an 
excellent  thing,  financially,  over  something  —  from  the 
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literary  partnership  alone,  or  from  more  lucrative  irons  in 
the  fire.  He  avoided  any  discussion  of  money  with  him 
as  far  as  possible  ;  Thorn  field  took  umbrage  and  appeared 
to  be  genuinely  hurt  if  the  other  made  the  most  natural 
inquiries,  and  Darrel  had  not  the  physical  strength  to  stand 
a  wordy  war. 

Sybil  had  despotically  told  Thornfield  to  use  dumb-bells  to 
broaden  his  chest  and  counteract  his  inclination  to  stoop, 
and  he  had  obediently  done  so.  He  sculled,  and  joined 
a  tennis  club  ;  his  face  and  neck  were  well  tanned,  and  his 
tendency  to  fleshiness  kept  in  check.  Intercourse  with 
Sybil  had  also  marked  his  mind.  She  was  the  first  refined 
woman  he  had  known,  and  up  to  a  certain  point  he  was 
imaginative  and  open  to  delicate  influences.  In  the  world 
he  had  sprung  from,  the  feminine  position  was  very 
different  from  that  in  his  present  sphere.  It  took  him  some 
time  to  adjust  himself  to  the  divine  right  of  woman, 
modified  as  it  is  with  the  Briton,  which  obtains  in  the 
society  upon  which  he  was  grafted.  Sybil  had  decided 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  lover  and  husband  training,  and 
was  determined  that  being  in  love  should  not  make  of  her 
the  subservient  idolater  she  had  watched  other  women 
become  ;  and  she  gaily  asserted  her  authority  and  showed 
none  of  the  "  glad  docility  "  she  really  felt,  as  part  of  an 
educationary  system. 

Thornfield's  breath  was  slightly  taken  away  at  first, 
though  he  knew  that  upper-class  women  were  beings 
with  amazing  privileges.  He  decided  that  Sybil's  toy 
whip  should  change  hands  after  marriage  ;  it  was  stimu- 
lating play  now,  but  might  easily  become  humiliating  when 
she  was  his  wife. 

He  thought  sentimentally  of  his  soul,  now  and  then, 
during  this  period.  He  felt  a  new  self  sprouting  within 
him  j  "  the  poetry  of  things,"  as  he  called  it,  appealed  to 
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him  as  never  before  ;  his  imagination  grew  rank  and 
perfervid.  He  told  Sybil  that  she  held  his  soul,  like  a 
snake  in  the  power  of  the  charmer,  and  could  make  of  it 
what  she  would.  She  laughed  at  him,  and  said  that  he 
mistook  his  upper  moods  for  his  occult  soul.  The  soul  was 
a  thing  beyond  the  power  of  a  scrannel-pipe  ;  if  the  tame 
reptile  was  so  easily  swayed,  she  feared  it  was  but  a  poor 
thing  in  snakes,  and  not  the  python  she  had  taken  it  for. 

But  she  thought  she  knew  what  he  meant.  There 
was  a  coating  of  hardness  from  the  ruthless,  elemental 
life  he  had  led,  and  the  civilisation  of  love  was  wearing 
it  off.  The  gentler  things  had  hitherto  passed  him 
by  ;  what  wonder  if  his  spirit  had  grown  a  protective 
shell,  and  had  been  stunted  in  development !  Love  must 
have  been  a  more  stupendous  revelation  to  him  than  to 
most  men.  The  breaking-up  of  the  old  defiant  reserves 
and  protections,  the  inrush  of  warmth  and  light,  of  the 
manifold  little  softening  things,  must  have  been  like  the 
coming  of  the  Arctic  spring.  Without  doubt,  he  had 
sown  wild  oats — perhaps  rank  ones ;  a  man  with  his  history 
would  have  been  an  inhuman  saint  or  a  creature  compact 
of  "  putty  and  packthread,"  if  he  had  not.  She  thought 
him  reserved,  and  her  imagination  was  stimulated  by  his 
reticence  on  the  subject  of  his  inner  mind.  He  appeared 
to  make  a  confidante  of  her,  but,  on  reviewing  it,  she  found 
she  was  no  whit  further  in  knowing  his  integral  thought. 
She  put  it  down  to  strength  of  character,  and  to  the  old 
ice-bound  crust  which  was  so  hard  to  get  rid  of.  She 
would  go  on  charming  the  difficult  snake  to  greater  re- 
sponsiveness ;  there  were  rich  domains  yet  to  be  conquered 
in  this,  her  promised  land.  But  though  he  might  think 
she  was  the  magician  who  could  do  as  she  would  with  his 
soul,  it  was  self-possessed.  She  had  opened  a  new  world  to 
him,  the  world  of  love,  and  was  drawing  him  gradually 
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more  out  of  his  defences  ;  but  an  unreachable  independence 
would  always  be  his  ;  it  delighted  her  to  think  it. 

Thornfield  knew,  on  his  part,  that  the  less  he  said  the 
more  she  would  put  down  to  his  credit.  By  listening  to 
Sybil,  and  deftly  leading  her  on  to  expound  her  thoughts, 
he  always  managed  to  leave  a  comfortable  impression  with 
her,  of  how  perfectly  they  two  were  in  accord.  He  had 
picked  up  a  tolerable  smattering  of  the  philosophy  and 
thought  of  the  hour,  and  knew  well  how  to  adapt  himself 
to  her  views,  with  just  enough  difference  to  bring  piquancy 
to  discussion.  The  old  feeling  of  inferiority  in  her 
presence,  and  want  of  complete  trust  in  her,  had  dis- 
appeared ;  familiarity,  if  not  breeding  contempt,  had  created 
easy  assurance. 

Sybil  seldom  gave  herself  time  to  think  nowadays.  It 
had  occurred  to  her  that  the  fit  of  foreboding  in  the  winter 
had  been  caused  by  too  much  introspection,  and  she  was 
determined  it  should  on  no  account  come  back.  The 
exhilarating  chalice  of  life  was  at  her  lips  j  she  would  be  a 
fool  to  pause  before  drinking,  to  look  over  the  brim  for 
imaginary  shadows  in  the  background.  It  was  time  to 
think  of  shadows  when  they  fell  over  the  surface  of  the  cup. 
She  had  never  again  reminded  Thornfield  of  the  man  who 
had  been  so  painfully  like  him.  She  felt,  from  his  avoid- 
ance of  the  subject,  that  he  would  rather  there  had  never 
been  such  a  man  ;  it  was  only  natural.  But  with  odd 
persistency  the  image  of  the  past,  seeming  in  an  indescrib- 
able way  to  be  also  of  the  present,  stayed  with  her.  At 
first  she  put  it  on  one  side  by  a  deliberate  effort  of  will  ; 
but  she  found  that  this  magnified  the  haunting  in  her  mind, 
and  that  it  was  best  to  accept  without  speculating  upon  it. 
Now  and  then  Thornfield  noticed  that  she  was  distraite, 
and  that  her  eyes  had  a  peculiar,  inward  expression.  He 
could  not  bear  the  look  ;  his  own  constant  thought-image 
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of  Barrel,  like  a  blight  on  his  rose-garden,  made  him  think 
she  might  be  searching  that  past  in  which  he  had  no  part, 
contrasting  it  with  the  present,  and  finding  the  present 
wanting. 

The  probation  fixed  by  Mr  Lethbridge  was  intensely 
galling  to  him.  He  longed  to  shout  upon  the  house-tops 
that  Sybil  was  his — that  for  good  and  all  he  was  of  her 
world.  The  stipulation  of  the  six  months'  non-announce- 
ment of  the  engagement  looked  as  though  her  father  was 
trying  to  gain  time  ;  but  Thornfield  was  fairly  certain, 
even  if  he  lit  upon  certain  facts,  that  proof  was  impossible. 
As  to  the  Darrel  business,  he  hardly  gave  a  thought  to 
exposure  in  that  quarter  ;  there  was  not  the  chance  of  a 
single  clue,  thanks  to  the  goose  being  so  well  trussed,  and 
the  covering  of  his  own  tracks,  by  means  of  the  house-of- 
call,  being  so  complete.  It  was  the  chronicle  of  his  earlier 
life  that  he  was  uneasy  lest  Mr  Lethbridge  should  get  at  ; 
but,  after  all,  he  reflected,  if  Sybil  stuck  to  him,  as  he  was 
now  sure  she  would  through  thick  and  thin,  it  was  not  a 
very  serious  matter.  Only,  of  course,  he  would  prefer  to 
keep  up  the  demi-god  disguise. 

But,  though  he  chafed  and  fumed  at  the  non-announce- 
ment, he  knew  better  than  to  complain  to  Sybil,  save  in 
mock  despair,  for  she  would  have  resented  any  reflection 
on  her  father.  After  the  first  week  or  two  she  had  settled 
down  to  matter-of-fact  acceptance,  and  enjoyed  her  engage- 
ment ring  in  private  only.  But  she  made  a  calendar  of 
the  six  months  of  waiting,  crossing  out  each  day  like  a 
school-girl,  and  gave  Thornfield  one  that  he  might  do 
likewise. 

His  prospective  son-in-law  found  that  he  had  very  little 
to  do  with  Mr  Lethbridge,  who  was  always  a  much-occupied 
man.  Now  and  then  he  went  with  Sybil  and  Thornfield 
on  the  river,  at  her  particular  request,  or  for  some  Saturday 
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expedition  ;  but  those  occasions  were  not  festive  for  any 
of  the  trio.  Her  father  often  seemed  to  Sybil  to  be  trying 
to  draw  Thornfield  out.  She  did  not  think  he  was  satisfy- 
ing his  own  curiosity,  and  imagined  he  was  attempting  to 
help  her  to  "  discover "  him,  which  amused  her.  She 
generally  came  to  the  rescue  with  an  interruption,  or  a 
deft  taking  of  the  subject  into  her  own  hands,  for  which 
Thornfield  was  often  sincerely  thankful.  He  had  never 
asked  Mr  Lethbridge  the  reason  of  the  probation  ;  and 
the  other  had  known  he  would  not  ask.  It  had  been  an 
instinct  on  his  part — a  prompting  to  stave  off  the  evil  hour. 
He  was  practically  sure  that  the  stories  were  well  founded, 
and  that  sooner  or  later  something  would  come  out.  Also, 
there  was  the  forlorn  hope  that  his  daughter  might  be  dis- 
illusioned in  the  natural  course  of  events. 

Hugh  Vincent  was  conspicuous  by  his  absence  just  then. 
Sybil  knew  he  was  working  very  hard,  and  went  out  of 
town  for  week-ends  only.  She  passed  him  on  the  river 
once,  but  he  was  on  a  steam-launch  and  she  and  Thorn- 
field  in  a  punt,  and  with  a  grave  salutation,  which  irritated 
Sybil,  he  was  gone,  leaving  them  rocking  on  the  turmoil 
his  launch  had  left. 

It  was  the  first  time  in  her  life  that  Sybil  had  been  in 
town  for  more  than  a  night  during  the  season  of  caretakers 
and  deserted  cats.  She  told  her  father  that  it  had  fallen  out 
luckily  that  she  had  got  engaged  just  before  everyone  went 
away,  considering  the  fact  had  to  be  kept  dark.  She 
could  "  play  about "  with  Stanley  without  anyone  drawing 
conclusions.  If  some  stray  person  did  draw  them,  it 
couldn't  be  helped  ;  after  all,  they  could  only  gossip.  It 
her  acquaintances  asked  her  why  she  was  staying  on  at 
such  a  weird  time,  she  would  say  that  her  father  couldn't 
get  away,  and  she  was  doing  the  dutiful  daughter,  for  once. 

Mr  Lethbridge  smiled,  a  little  pathetically.      It  was  quite 
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true  that  she  was  a  dutiful  daughter,  on  a  certain  plane. 
In  a  hundred  little  ways  she  had  looked  out  for  his  comfort 
and  approval  lately.  She  had  even  shelved  Thornfield 
occasionally,  so  that  she  might  keep  her  father  company. 
But  father  and  daughter  were  both  aware  that  the  old, 
perfect  communion  was  suspended. 

She  and  Thornfield  invented  unfashionable  "  bank  holi- 
day" expeditions  to  carry  out  together  on  the  afternoons 
when  he  announced  himself  "  free,"  and  Sybil  enjoyed 
them  like  an  unmodern  child.  One  day  she  was  very 
anxious  to  hire  a  boat  and  sail  down  to  Gravesend.  She 
could  manage  a  sail  and  rudder  herself,  and  thought  it  a 
brilliant  idea,  and  one  which  Thornfield  would  jump  at. 
To  her  surprise,  he  raised  all  manner  of  objections.  They 
would  have  such  difficulty  in  getting  back — the  wind 
wouldn't  serve — it  would  be  so  slow — he  could  not  aftbrd 
the  time  ;  whereupon  she  cheerfully  gave  it  up,  and  they 
trained  to  Maidenhead,  and  boated  there  instead. 

Thornfield  made  great  show  of  being  busy,  and  indeed 
his  mornings  were  fully  taken  up  with  transcribing  almost 
indecipherable  manuscript  in  his  snug  Jermyn  Street  rooms. 
On  another  occasion  Sybil  wanted  him  to  take  her  to  the 
Pool  of  London,  and  explain  the  various  craft  to  her  ; 
she  had  always  loved  everything  connected  with  the  sea. 
Thornfield  said  that  he  would  first  find  out  if  there  was  any 
smallpox  about — it  often  hung  round  that  part  of  London, 
— and  if  it  could  show  a  clean  bill  he  would  take  her.  He 
reported  later  that  he  found  there  were  both  smallpox  and 
typhoid  in  that  district,  and  that  it  was  unwise  to  go  while 
the  hot  weather  lasted,  in  any  case,  as  the  smells  were 
dangerous.  Sybil  was  sceptical  of  the  risks,  but  she  deferred 
to  his  superior  wisdom,  while  teasing  him  for  having 
"  bacilli "  on  the  brain.  After  all,  it  was  delicious  that 
he  was  so  careful  of  her  ! 


CHAPTER    XI 

ONE  day  towards  the  end  of  August,  Sybil  had  a  note  from 
Thorn  field  saying  that  he  had  had  a  slight  breakdown  the 
day  before — from  overwork,  he  supposed, — and  was  going 
to  Sherringham  for  a  few  days  to  get  some  golf.  He  came 
to  see  her  that  afternoon,  and  she  fussed  charmingly  over 
him,  though  he  assured  her  that 

' '  Doin'  na  wurrk  ava', 
Rinnin'  aboot  wi'  a  bag  o'  sticks 
After  a  wee  bit  ba'," 

was  all  the  cure  he  needed.  He  certainly  did  not  look  as 
exuberantly  fit  as  usual ;  his  eyes  were  bloodshot,  and  puffy 
underneath,  and  she  noticed  that  his  hands  were  not  quite 
steady.  When  another  man  got  into  the  first-class  smoker 
before  he  could  tip  the  guard  to  keep  it  for  him  only,  he 
swore  barely  under  his  breath,  and  answered  Sybil  when  she 
asked  him  if  he  had  enough  to  read,  with  an  irritable  "  My 
dear  girl,  all  I'm  fit  for  is  to  curl  up  and  doze  ;  I've  hardly 
slept  for  more  than  an  hour  for  the  last  four  nights." 

She  saw  that  his  nerves  were  frayed,  and,  with  a  parting 
injunction  or  two,  restricted  by  the  presence  of  the  intruding 
third,  she  flashed  him  the  unsaid  things  with  gaily  regretful 
eyes,  and  departed.  The  man  who  had  got  in  was  callow, 
and  had  stared  at  Sybil  "with  ingenuous  admiration  ; 
Thornfield  stood  up  and  walked  on  his  feet  as  he  pretended 
to  look  out  and  wave  to  her.  It  was  the  first  time  since 
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their  engagement  that  they  had  not  seen  each  other  for  more 
than  three  days  together  j  yet,  strangely  enough,  Sybil 
hardly  noticed  the  separation.  One  thing  which  helped  to 
preoccupy  her  was  that  Eric  Norton  proposed  himself  for 
a  visit,  between  two  country  house  invitations,  which 
lengthened  out  into  a  ten  days'  stay.  He  was  silent 
and  slack  when  alone  with  her,  but  showed  a  marked 
preference  for  her  sole  company  ;  and  she  devoted  herself 
to  trying  to  hearten  him  indirectly,  having  suspicions  of  the 
nature  of  his  secret  canker.  She  knew  he  had  not  seen 
Mollie  Vincent  since  he  had  left  Ripley,  from  whence  he  had 
been  paying  a  round  of  visits ;  and  knew,  too,  that  at  most 
of  those  houses  Lady  Lettice  Staple  had  also  been  a  guest. 

Norton's  idle  fixe  was  to  take  Sybil  punting  on  the  river, 
where  he  lay  under  trees  smoking  endless  pipes  and 
emitting  monosyllables  from  the  corner  of  his  mouth,  while 
she  amused  herself  with  books  and  meditation  as  best  she 
could.  She  knew  he  needed  her — that  she  was  being  useful 
to  him  in  the  only  way  he  wanted, — and  was  content.  She 
was  almost  sure  the  Mollie  leading-strings  were  broken,  and 
that  the  new  ones  were  in  the  hands  of  the  unconscious 
Lettice,  whose  spiritual  remoteness  was  probably  oppressing 
the  usually  complacent  Eric  with  a  dreadful  conviction  of 
hopelessness.  Well,  green-sickness  was  very  bad  while  it 
lasted — as  bad,  in  proportion,  for  the  soft  sufferer,  as  the 
rending  passion  of  the  established  man  j  and  it  did  not 
often  get  the  sympathy  and  patience  it  deserved. 

She  herself  was  not  sorry  to  do  nothing  in  company  with 
a  silent  idler,  for  a  time.  Imagination  was  for  ever 
aweaving  ;  the  dazzling  river,  gleaming  at  the  end  of  the 
green  twilight  of  their  backwater,  the  distant  murmur  of  a 
weir,  the  rasping  teeth  of  a  water-vole  as  he  negotiated  a 
reed,  the  sighing  of  the  tangle  of  flags  and  loose-strife  in 
which  the  punt  was  locked,  the  kingfisher's  flash  and  flicker 
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of  blue  flame — all  made  a  harmonious  background  for  the 
play  of  those  half  sad,  half  unearthly  sweet  brain  will-o'-thc 
wisps,  which  it  is  impossible  to  put  into  the  prim  lantern  of 
language,  or  even  of  definite  thought. 

She  drifted  along  a  mystic  stream,  in  complete  surrender 
to  the  will  of  the  tide.  If  thought  threatened,  as  it  did 
now  and  then,  to  become  searching — point-blank, — she 
evaded  it,  and  soon  was  floating  anew  in  phantasies  and 
shimmering  mists. 

She  was  only  half-consciously  aware  of  a  change  which 
had  taken  place  in  her  inmost  thoughts  of  late.  In  the 
midst  of  this  kingdom  of  dreams  one  image  was  slowly 
growing  more  clear-cut ;  so  slowly  that  she  had  not  yet 
been  startled  by  it.  The  past,  as  in  the  minds  of  the  old, 
began  to  be  more  real  than  the  present ;  Barrel's  face  stood 
out,  separate  from  Thorn  field's  ;  his  weaker,  thinner  voice 
came  back,  in  sentences  she  remembered,  and  small  jests. 

At  the  same  time,  also  without  realising  it,  the  absent 
Thornfield  became  almost  remote — after  he  had  been  gone 
a  few  days  ;  his  letters  made  him  vivid  in  a  way,  but  only, 
as  a  personality  flashes  forth  in  some  human  touch  from  the 
mist  of  a  dull  biography,  to  fall  back  to  the  level  of  an 
abstraction.  If  she  had  introspected  at  all,  she  would  have 
wondered  in  what  guise  he  would  come  to  her  when  they 
again  met  face  to  face. 

On  one  of  their  afternoons  on  the  river,  before  Thorn- 
field  returned,  Norton  suddenly  began  to  talk  about  him 
for  the  first  time.  Sybil  had  often  wondered  if  her  cousin 
suspected  that  there  was  anything  more  between  them  than 
mere  friendship  j  but  whatever  he  thought,  he  had  apparently 
taken  no  interest  in  Sybil's  "  find  "  ;  though,  to  be  sure, 
he  took  very  little  interest  in  anything  outside  his  intimate 
concerns. 

"  I  suppose  I  shouldn't  have  had  so  much  of  vou  if  the 
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Sea- Lion  had  been  in  town,"  he  said,  breaking  a  silence 
which  had  lasted  nearly  half  an  hour.  His  hands  were 
under  his  head  and  his  hat  tilted  over  his  forehead,  so 
that  all  Sybil  could  see  of  his  face  was  a  bit  of  chin  and 
the  tip  of  his  nose.  She  was  curled  on  a  heap  of  cushions 
at  the  other  end  of  the  punt,  a  basket  of  greengages  beside 
her  and  Rossetti's  poems  on  her  lap. 

"  I  suppose  not,"  placidly. 

"  I  say  ...  after  all,  you're  my  cousin.  .  .  ." 

He  had  suddenly  dropped  his  lazy  tone,  and,  propping 
himself  on  his  elbow,  knocked  the  ashes  of  his  pipe  against 
the  punt's  side.  A  pause. 

"  Well  ?  "  said  Sybil,  with  a  yawn. 

"  Are  you  and  Thornfield  engaged  ?  "  his  round,  light 
blue  eyes  fixed  judicially  on  her. 

"  My  good  Lamb,  what  on  earth  makes  you  ask  that  ? 
You're  not  generally  so  inquisitive." 

"  What  makes  me  ?  Lord,  Sybil,  how  can  you  say  4  what 
makes  me'?  ...  If  you're  not  engaged  you  ought  to  be,  that's 
all — as  far  as  leading  people  to  expect  it  is  concerned  !  " 

He  lay  back  again  with  an  air  of  finality  and  settled 
his  hat  over  his  face. 

Sybil  did  not  speak  for  a  minute  or  two.  She  gazed  out 
at  the  sunlit  vista  ahead,  where  boat-loads  of  gay  parasols, 
steam  launches,  and  punts  came  into  view  in  endless  pro- 
cession, to  vanish  again  behind  the  willows  of  the  curving 
headland.  She  had  no  more  desire  to  discuss  or  define  her 
affairs  than  to  leave  the  green  gloom  and 'drowsiness  of  the 
backwater  for  that  garish  mainstream  so  vulgarly  actual  in 
the  searchlight  of  the  sun.  .  .  .  Yet,  after  all,  Eric  had 
a  right  to  know,  if  he  wanted  to  ;  why  should  she  snub 
him  ?  He  was  unhappy,  and  he  was  very  fond  of  her. 
Perhaps  if  she  gave  him  her  confidence,  it  might  encourage 
him  to  unburden  himself. 
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"  Well,"  she  said  at  last  with  a  slow  smile,  "  we  are  what 
you  say  we  ought  to  be,  so  I  hope  we've  done  our  duty." 

"Why  .  .  .  why  didn't  you  tell  me? — and  why  isn't  it 
given  out  ?  " 

"  Father  wanted  us  to  wait — for  six  months.  We  shall 
give  it  out  in  January." 

"Look  here,  Sybil,"  sharply,  after  a  moment's  staring, 
"  Thornfield's  playing  a  double  game.  I've  suspected  he 
was,  for  some  time.  It's  because  of  that  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  ask  you  if  he  was  properly  engaged  to  you  j  of 
course,  I  guessed  there  was  something  up." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  with  a  touch  of 
stateliness. 

"  Thornfield's  making  up  to  Lady  Lettice.  Did  you 
know  she  was  staying  near  Sherringham  ?  I  bet  that's 
why  he  chose  it  for  his  holiday  !  " 

"  Why  are  you  trying  to  make  mischief  between  us  ?  " 

"  I'm  not,"  his  slow  mind  pondering  over  her  apathy. 
"You  haven't  got  a  brother,  or  I  shouldn't  be  playing 
his  part." 

"  Oh,  is  that  your  idea  of  a  brotherly  part  ?  " 

"Yes.  If  I  saw  my  sister  being  fooled  by  a  man,  I 
shouldn't  wait  till  she  found  it  out  for  herself — I  should 
tell  her." 

"  May  I  ask  in  what  way  I  am  being  *  fooled  '  ?  " 

"  Well,  if  you  think  a  man  is  acting  squarely  by  a  girl  he's 
engaged  to  when  he  spends  most  of  his  time  while  away  from 
her  with  another  one,  I've  nothing  more  to  say." 

"  How  do  you  know  how  he  spends  his  time  ?  " 

"I've  friends  at  Sherringham,  and  I  ran  down  there 
the  week-end  before  I  came  to  you.  Lady  Lettice  is 
staying  about  two  miles  inland  with  a  married  friend,  and 
Thornfield  goes  there  nearly  every  day,  and  he  and  Lady 
Lettice  motor  and  golf  and  sail  together,  etcetera.  I 
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didn't  show  up,  but  I  heard — people  were  talking  ;  and  I 
saw  them  together,  several  times,  in  the  distance.  Did 
he  tell  you  she  was  there  ?  " 

"  Of  course,"  with  a  lofty  little  smile  ;  "  he  didn't  know 
she  was  there  until  he  went  down,  though.  You're 
amusing,  Eric — so  nice  and  young  !  " 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Thornfield  had  pursued  the  safest 
policy  of  appearing  perfectly  frank,  and  had  written  that 
finding  a  congenial  spirit  like  Lady  Lettice  at  Sherringham 
was  the  only  thing  which  made  his  exile  from  Sybil 
endurable. 

His  cousin  knew  Eric  too  well  not  to  be  suspicious  of 
his  disinterestedness,  and  was  fairly  sure  that  jealousy  had 
something  to  do  with  the  "  brotherly "  solicitude.  In 
his  desire  to  choke  Thornfield  off  his  inamorata  he  had 
forgotten  that,  in  upsetting  the  equilibrium  between  the 
former  and  Sybil,  he  might  be  harming  his  own  cause. 
Thornfield  engaged  to  Sybil  and  dangling  after  Lettice  was 
bad,  but  Thornfield  freed  and  dangling,  infinitely  worse. 

"  I  suppose  you'll  be  angry,"  he  said,  after  a  lengthy 
pause,  "but  you  and  Thornfield  seem  to  the  uninitiated, 
like  me,  to  be  the  last  people  in  the  world  to  ...  suit 
each  other." 

"  Yes  ?  "  blandly,  taking  up  Rossetti. 

"  I  can  quite  understand  it  from  his  point  of  view,  of 
course " 

"  Not  really  ?— don't  flatter,  Eric." 

"  But  from  yours — no." 

"  Well,  don't  strain  yourself  trying  to  understand,"  still 
more  blandly.  She  wished  to  believe  that  she  was  very 
angry. 

"  Hang  it  all,  Sybil ! — chuck  it ! — it's  a  ghastly  mistake ! " 

His  dislike  of  Thornfield  mastered  him  ;  he  was  impelled 
to  try  his  best  to  undo  him  in  the  nearest  quarter  to  hand. 
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In  justice  to  him,  he  was  also  greatly  disturbed  at  the  idea 
of  Sybil  throwing  herself  away  on  such  an  outsider.  Selfish 
and  limited  as  his  nature  was,  he  was  proud  and  fond  of  her, 
and  he  thought  of  Thornfield  as  an  "  unmitigated  cad," 
whose  attraction  for  her  was  an  everlasting  mystery. 

To  Sybil's  dull  surprise,  the  old,  passionate  resentment  at 
the  smallest  depreciation  of  Thornfield  would  not  dart  forth 
from  its  place.  A  slow  flush  rose,  but  she  was  not  angry — 
only  contemptuously,  wearily  impatient  of  the  whole  subject. 

"  I  don't  know  why  I'm  taking  this  from  you,  Eric," 
she  said  reflectively.  "  You  don't  take  things  very  well 
from  me." 

"Don't  I?  I  think  I  do  —  at  least,  I'm  always  being 
given  'em,  and  I  have  to  chew  them  up  after  !  ...  Is 
Uncle  Len  pleased  about  .  .  .  it  ?  " 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Because— oh,  because  I  fancied  he'd  not  been  quite 
so  jolly  lately." 

Sybil  was  silent. 

"  Well,"  with  an  air  of  summing  up,  "  I  think  it's  a  very 
good  thing  it  wasn't  given  out  at  once.  .  .  .  Lord,  how 
Hugh  hates " 

"It's  time  we  went  back,  if  we're  going  to  catch  the 
six-ten,"  said  Sybil  coldly;  "and,  Eric,  I  don't  want  to 
have  any  more  of  this  sort  of  conversation,  please." 

"I  wish  I'd  got  your  temper,  old  girl,"  said  Norton 
affectionately.  "  I  should  have  lost  mine  long  ago." 

"You  only  just  stopped  in  time,  all  the  same,"  with  a 
small  smile. 

She  felt,  with  a  sort  of  bewildered  dismay,  that  her  whole 
being  was  getting  supine  —  that  its  force  was  somehow 
diffused,  weakened,  so  that  the  fatal  "nothing  matters 
very  much "  was  beginning  to  paralyse  the  core  of 
personality. 


CHAPTER  XII 

WHEN  Thornfield  returned  after  his  ten  days'  stay  in 
Norfolk,  Sybil  realised,  confronted  by  his  physical  actuality, 
the  vagueness  which  had  drawn  round  his  absent  self.  It 
startled  her  a  little,  but  she  decided  that  she  must  be  one  of 
those  people  with  an  imperfectly  developed  "  inward  eye," 
who  require  the  constant  bodily  presence  to  keep  up  their 
grip  of  personality.  It  was  not  that  one  loved  any  the  less, 
but  that  feeling  sank  a  little  below  the  level  of  conscious- 
ness, lacking  the  daily  inspiration  of  the  real  presentment. 
After  all,  this  must  always  be  so,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
so  long  as  gross  matter  is  the  soul's  only  medium. 

But  the  Thornfield  who  came  back  was  not  the  same 
who  had  gone  away,  nevertheless ;  he  had  developed  a  new 
assertiveness,  which  gave  her  food  for  thought,  but  which 
suited  her  own  mental  attitude  ;  her  curious  passiveness 
yielded  to  his  mastery  as  if  glad  to  find  a  positive  control. 

Her  father,  knowing  that  it  was  the  stronger  bowing  to 
the  weaker  nature,  was  first  puzzled,  and  then  profoundly 
despondent.  As  long  as  Sybil  ruled,  he  had  allowed  himself 
to  cherish  hope  ;  if  she  was  so  demoralised  that  her  very 
will  was  subdued,  it  was  pretty  certain  that  she  would  marry 
him.  Sybil's  will  subdued — and  by  such  a  man  !  it  was 
revolting — like  a  thing  out  of  the  order  of  nature.  He 
could  sometimes  hardly  contain  himself  ;  helplessly  miserable, 
he  slept  so  badly  that  Sybil  began  to  remark  upon  his  looks. 
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The  unusual  press  of  work  which  had  kept  him  in  London 
was  nearly  over,  and  she  suggested  that  they  should  go  for 
a  few  weeks  to  a  small  house  which  Mr  Lethbridge  rented 
at  Goring,  to  which  "  Stanley  could  run  down  whenever  he 
liked,"  until  her  father  went  to  the  grouse  moor  in  Scotland, 
which  he  shared  with  three  friends.  This  year,  she 
announced,  she  could  not  go  with  him  ;  Stanley  must  be 
within  easy  reach  of  town,  and  she  should  ask  a  school- 
friend  to  stay  with  her  at  Goring  after  her  father  had  gone. 
He  replied  that  he  also  was  obliged  to  be  within  easy  reach 
of  town  this  autumn  ;  his  friends  had  found  another  man  to 
take  his  place  with  the  moor,  and  that,  unless  she  particu- 
larly wished  it,  he  would  rather  not  go  to  Goring  :  they  were 
over  the  hottest  weather,  and  she  could  go  away  for  week- 
ends if  she  needed  change.  Sybil  did  not  seem  to  mind  much 
either  way,  and  her  father  noted  it  as  another  instance  of  how 
negative  she  was  growing  ;  it  was  her  nature  to  be  vivid 
about  everything — responsive  at  every  point  of  contact. 

Thornfield  had  come  back  from  his  holiday  primed  with 
new  ideas  on  the  subject  of  "  managing  "  Sybil.  He  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  not  been  nearly  master- 
ful enough  in  the  past — that  he  even  might  be  in  danger  of 
weakening  her  bonds  through  his  subservience. 

Sybil  acquiesced  quite  naturally,  to  his  surprise ;  so 
naturally,  that  he  imagined  it  was  what  she  had  been  wanting 
all  along.  What  a  fool  he  had  been  not  to  try  it  before  ! 
He  had  made  too  cautious  an  entry  upon  untried  ground — 
which  was  a  fault  on  the  right  side.  Intercourse  with 
well-bred  women  was  a  novelty,  and  he  had  trodden  too 
delicately.  He  should  have  been  more  positive,  more  virile  ; 
after  all,  women  were  much  the  same,  as  regards  the  sex 
relations,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  scale.  Some 
slight  difference  was  made  by  generations  of  refinement, 
but  a  broad  maxim  included  all — they  none  of  them  really 
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liked  being  treated  as  Olympians,  but  delighted  in  sub- 
mitting to  the  high  hand,  when  they  loved.  Sybil,  being 
at  heart  an  average  woman,  had  instantly  adapted  herself  to 
the  new  regime — and  there  must  be  no  wavering  in  the 
future.  He  had  foreordained  a  reversal  of  the  positions 
after  marriage  ;  if  the  battle  was  to  be  won  beforehand  by 
merely  marching  into  possession,  so  much  the  better.  He 
had  not  wholly  evolved  the  notion  for  himself;  Lady 
Lettice  had  helped  him  to  it.  Her  attitude  towards  him 
soothed  him  immeasurably.  She  subtly  showed  that  she 
looked  up  to  him — courted  his  advice,  and  acted  upon  it, — 
which  with  women  is  often  not  the  same  thing,  and  was 
as  genuinely  charmed  with  his  approval  as  a  very  young 
girl.  What  she  gave,  had  he  not  a  right  to  expect  from 
Sybil  ?  He  had  always  been  something  of  an  epicure  in  his 
taste  for  women.  Even  on  low  levels  comparative  refine- 
ment had  attracted  him  more  than  mere  exuberance.  Lady 
Lettice  was  not  strictly  his  ideal  of  a  society  woman — no 
more  was  Sybil,  for  the  matter  of  that ;  both  were  too 
unworldly.  But  she  was  a  beauty,  an  aristocrat,  and  almost  a 
millionaire,  and  moved  in  the  most  exclusive  catholic  set, 
though  she  herself  was  eclectic  in  her  choice  of  acquaintance. 

He  was  exquisitely  flattered  by  his  intimacy  with  her  ; 
his  self-valuation  was  again  raised — and  here  was  no 
skeleton  at  the  feast. 

He  soon  found  out  that  though  she  had  never  shown  him 
anything  but  Platonics  tinged  with  a  sort  of  intellectual 
warmth,  she  had  placed  him  on  the  seat  of  lord  and  master, 
and  he  enjoyed  the  expansion  to  the  top  of  his  bent  after 
his  Agag-walking  with  Sybil.  Somehow,  with  the  latter, 
he  always  felt  as  though  treading  on  the  thin  crust  of  a 
volcano  ;  with  Lettice  he  footed  it  serenely  on  a  daisied 
meadow  ;  the  stars  would  quit  their  courses  before  that 
simple  surface  played  him  false. 
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About  four  days  after  he  came  back  he  was  walking 
through  Oxford  Circus,  when  he  saw  a  well-dressed  girl 
emerge  from  the  throng  on  the  pavement,  take  the  arm  of 
a  blind  man  who  was  feebly  tapping  the  curb  with  his  stick 
preparatory  to  crossing,  and  lead  him  over  to  the  other  side. 
As  Thornfield  came  nearer  she  had  recrossed  and  was 
walking  a  little  ahead  of  him.  He  was  rather  short-sighted — 
the  result,  he  said,  of  overstraining  his  eyes  at  sea, — and  it 
was  not  until  he  had  almost  caught  her  up  that  he  discovered 
the  girl  was  Sybil.  He  kept  level  with  her  for  a  second  or 
two  before  she  noticed  him  ;  her  eyes  were  on  the  ground, 
which  was  unusual  with  her.  When  she  saw  him  she 
flushed,  and  gave  a  little  pleased  laugh. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  dogging  me  ?  I've  been 
shopping  at  Scale  and  Swirle,  and  picked  up  the  most 
adorable  idea  for  your  Christmas  present.  But  it's  going  to 
be  a  real  secret  between  us — I  mean,  not  between  us — for 
once.  Where  are  you  going  ?  " 

"  I  was  coming  round  to  you,"  said  Thornfield  thought- 
fully. "I've  had  two  stalls  given  me  by  Archdale  for 
The  Amazons  to-night ;  would  you  like  to  go  ?  " 

"  Enormously  ;  I  thought  we  shouldn't  get  in  for  another 
three  weeks." 

"  I  saw  you  a  few  minutes  ago — at  the  Circus,"  dryly. 

"  Did  you  ?  "  She  opened  her  parasol,  though  the  sun 
had  just  gone  in. 

"  I'd  rather  you  didn't  do  things  like  that,  please,  dear ;  you 
never  know  what  you  mayn't  catch  ;  besides,  it's  so  infra  dig., 
and — well,  to  put  it  badly,  it  gives  the  impression  of  playing 
to  the  gallery  ;  though  I  know  you  didn't  think  of  that." 

"Who  was  the  *  gallery'  to  receive  the  impression?" 
flushing  with  annoyance.  "If you  know,  I  didn't  do  it  for 
effect " 

"  Well,  I  want  you  not  to  do  it  again.      Perhaps  you'll 
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be  surprised  to  hear  that  it's  an  old  trick  of  that  scamp's  ; 
he  knows  that  the  people  who  help  him  across  invariably 
give  him  something.  I've  seen  him  scuttle  over,  elsewhere, 
like  a  homing  rat.  He  always  chooses  a  place  where  there 
isn't  a  policeman." 

"Oh,  well,  I  won't  help  him  again,  then." 

"  I  don't  want  you  to  do  that  sort  of  thing  at  all,  dearest." 

"  How  odd  you  are,  Stanley  !  " 

"  I  don't  think  I'm  odd  ;  I  think  it's  someone  else  ! 
No  man  cares  to  have  his  future  wife  doing  unconventional, 
Quixotic  things  in  the  London  streets.  I  didn't  say  any- 
thing at  the  time,  when  you  marched  up  to  that  coachman 
and  yarned  to  him  about  the  sin  of  bearing-reins  ;  but,  you 
know,  it's  awfully  bad  form.  And  besides,  it  doesn't  do 
any  good." 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  Sybil  quietly,  "  but  in  that  case  it 
did  ;  I  got  to  know  the  owner  of  the  horses  afterwards  by 
a  curious  chance,  and  when  I  told  her  she  was  quite  grate- 
ful, and  said  she  had  *  never  noticed.'  And  since  then  I've 
noticed  that  her  horses  are  never  reined  up  beyond  reason, 
and  when  they  have  to  wait  a  long  time  they  unfasten  the 
bearing-reins  altogether." 

"  Oh,  well,  that's  an  exceptional  case.  I  simply  mean  that 
if  you  want  to  please  me  you  won't  crusade, or  knight-errant — 
or  do  anything  which  makes  you  remarkable  :  see,  darling  ?  " 

"  I  shan't  promise,  though  j  I'm  afraid  I  can't  cut  myself 
down  to  anybody's  pattern — not  even  yours,  Stanley  !  "  She 
smiled  at  him,  but  behind  the  smile  there  was  a  grave  reserve. 

Thornfield  hoped  he  had  not  overshot  the  mark  ;  she  had 
been  so  amenable  lately  that  perhaps  he  had  been  led  into  going 
too  fast  with  the  dominating  process.  Still,  he  must  not 
slide  back  into  the  old  deferential  habits  j  she  was  sure  to  jib 
occasionally  ;  she  wouldn't  be  a  woman  if  she  didn't. 

He  dined  with  the  Lethbridges  that  night,  and  took  Sybil 
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to  the  play  for  which  he  had  been  given  tickets,  going  in 
Sybil's  electric  brougham  and  sending  it  home.  They  were 
late  in  getting  out,  and  not  a  taxi  was  to  be  had.  As  they 
got  into  a  hansom,  Sybil  noticed  that  the  horse  was  a  young 
one,  and  guessed  that  the  man  was  driving  it  at  night  on 
account  of  the  decrease  of  traffic.  It  started  at  a  very  fast 
trot,  impatient  of  all  checks,  and  as  though  on  the  look-out 
for  bogies  ;  but  the  man  drove  well,  and  seemed  to  under- 
stand his  beast  ;  and  by  the  time  they  were  in  Piccadilly  it 
had  settled  down  to  an  even,  though  fast  pace,  with  more 
of  a  business  air.  The  road  was  being  watered  with  great 
hose,  and,  whether  from  carelessness  or  mischief,  one  of  the 
men  using  them  suddenly  altered  the  direction  of  the 
volume  of  water  and  swung  it  right  under  the  feet  of  the 
young  horse  with  an  alarming  cataract  of  sound.  With  a 
mad  leap  it  sprang  on  one  side  ;  then,  with  stretched  neck 
and  ears  back,  straining  them  to  hear  the  pursuit  of  the 
monster,  it  galloped  for  its  life,  as  if  the  man  on  the  box 
did  not  exist.  The  vehicles  on  the  route  cleared  out  of 
the  path  of  the  frenzied  hoof-beats ;  it  was  before  the  days 
of  multiplicity  of  motors,  and  the  juggernaut  'buses  were 
sparse  as  yet. 

Several  times  a  collision  was  shaved  by  a  hair,  and  once 
they  scraped  a  four-wheeler.  Down  the  twinkling  vista  of 
Piccadilly  they  tore,  people  on  the  pavements,  hearing  the 
ominous  noise,  standing  to  watch  them  pass ;  and  the 
muffled  voice  of  the  man  as  he  tried  inch  by  inch  to  get  a 
still  tighter  rein,  growling,  "  Steady,  lad,  steady  !  "  at 
intervals. 

As  the  horse  bolted,  Thorn  field  said  peremptorily  to 
Sybil,  "Sit  quite  still ;  don't  think  of  jumping  out  !  " 

"  Of  course  not,"  she  answered  quietly. 

"  Lean  back  and  put  your  hands  against  the  doors  in  case 
he  comes  down,"  he  added,  following  his  own  advice. 
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"  That  wouldn't  be  any  use  if  he  did,  because  they 
would  fly  open,"  said  Sybil. 

When  they  were  half-way  towards  Hyde  Park  corner, 
and  there  was  no  perceptible  sign  of  slackening,  Thornfield 
thrust  the  trap  open  and  yelled  to  the  cabman,  "  Stop  him, 
can't  you,  you  damned  fool !  " 

"  Damn  fool  yerself !  "  shouted  back  the  exasperated  man  : 
"  D'yer  think  I  like  it  ?  " 

Sybil  looked  at  Thornfield  as  he  let  the  trap  drop.  Per- 
spiration was  standing  in  great  beads  on  his  forehead  j  his 
florid  face  was  putty-coloured,  his  eyes  almost  like  a  maniac's. 
He  was  frightened  for  her — she  tenaciously  held  the  thought  ; 
and  he  wouldn't  admit  the  possibility  of  her  being  afraid,  so 
he  did  not  say  the  silly,  encouraging  things  that  people 
babble  in  an  emergency. 

"  I'm  not  a  bit  frightened,  Stanley  !  "  she  said,  smiling  at 
him  :  "  he  can't  keep  on  much  longer.  I  think  we're  going 
slower  already."  She  had  nearly  as  much  colour  as  usual, 
and  her  voice  was  perfectly  calm. 

Thornfield  did  not  look  at  her,  or  answer.  His  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  straining  horse's  head  ;  they  were  nearing 
the  great  space  of  the  corner  now.  He  was  holding  on  to 
the  doors  with  a  despairing  clutch,  feeling  every  moment 
that  he  must  hurl  himself  out. 

"Stanley,  try  to  think  I'm  just  another  man,  dear,"  said 
Sybil,  putting  a  hand  on  his  arm.  "  Don't  look  so — so 
anxious ;  it  makes  me  wish  I  wasn't  a  woman  !  " 

Thornfield  pulled  himself  together  with  a  tremendous 
effort.  Something  in  her  unselfishness  and  courage  pierced 
through  his  poltroonery  j  also,  a  desperate  instinct  came  to 
hold  his  new  position  of  supremacy  ;  he  must — he  must  act 
up  to  what  was  expected  of  him. 

"  You're  a  plucky  little  woman,"  he  jerked,  with  a  ghastly 
smile  ;  "  but  you  can't  expect  me  to  forget  that  you  are  one  !  " 
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At  that  moment  they  saw  a  policeman  come  out  to  the 
middle  of  the  road,  a  little  before  the  Park  Lane  turning, 
and  wait  for  them,  his  arms  held  wide.  The  horse  was 
visibly  weakening,  but  the  driver  still  could  make  no 
impression  with  the  reins.  Breathlessly  Sybil  waited  j  she 
was  terribly  afraid  for  the  policeman.  As  they  galloped  up 
to  the  solitary  figure,  he  brought  both  his  outstretched  hands 
forward  to  seize  the  reins  short ;  the  horse  swerved  slightly, 
he  failed  to  get  hold,  and  was  knocked  down,  the  off-wheel 
narrowly  missing  his  body.  But  though  the  attempt  seemed 
to  fail,  it  had  checked  the  pace  ;  the  horse  was  practically 
spent,  and  before  it  reached  the  first  refuge  opposite  the 
Park,  it  crossed  its  legs  and  came  down  with  a  crash. 

Sybil  and  Thornfield,  straining  back  with  all  their 
strength,  their  hands  against  the  framing  and  their  feet 
braced  against  the  door-jambs,  managed  not  to  be  thrown 
out,  though  the  doors  flew  open  ;  but  the  cabman  was 
jerked  over  their  heads  and  landed  like  a  sack  of  potatoes 
a  yard  or  two  from  the  horse. 

Before  they  could  get  out  he  was  up,  and  sitting  on  its 
head  j  it  lay  breathing  in  great  gasps,  too  dazed  and 
exhausted  to  struggle.  Thornfield  stood  beside  the  cab, 
looking  stupidly  at  man  and  horse  ;  he  had  not  attempted  to 
help  Sybil  out.  She  saw  that  he  was  shaking  from  head  to 
foot.  She  satisfied  herself  that  the  cabman  was  not  hurt — 
he  was  waiting  until  the  poor  beast  was  sufficiently  breathed  to 
struggle  up, — and  then  asked  Thornfield  to  give  him  his  full 
fare.  He  mechanically  put  his  hand  to  his  pocket  and  stopped. 

"Certainly  not,"  he  said  sharply:  "as  if  you  ever  paid  a 
cabman  whose  horse  ran  away  !  " 

"  It  all  depends  on  whether  it  was  his  fault,"  very  quietly  j 
"  will  you  lend  me  the  money,  please  ?  " 

He  made  an  impatient  movement,  and  produced  it. 

"  Thanks,"  said  Sybil,  "  we'll  settle  afterwards." 
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"  Don't  be  silly,"  said  Thornfield  testily. 

A  small  crowd  of  loafers  had  collected  round  them,  and 
one  or  two  crawling  cabs,  while  a  couple  of  policemen 
approached  from  opposite  directions.  Sybil  paid  their  man, 
now  encouraging  his  horse  to  get  up— telling  him  she  knew 
it  was  not  in  the  least  his  fault, — and  who  thanked  her 
gruffly  ;  then  taking  one  of  the  waiting  hansoms,  she  told 
the  man  to  drive  to  the  little  knot  surrounding  the  gallant 
policeman,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  further  back. 

"  Is  the  gentleman  coming  ?  "  the  cabman  asked  as  Sybil 
got  in. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do,  Sybil  ?  "  said  Thornfield, 
standing  irresolutely  by  the  cab. 

"  See  about  the  policeman,  of  course." 

u  You'd  much  better  come  straight  home  :  what  earthly 
good  can  you  do  ?  " 

"  Drive  on,"  said  Sybil. 

Thornfield  stopped  the  man,  and  got  in  too.  Silence 
reigned  until  they  drew  up  at  the  little  crowd,  when  Sybil 
asked  him  to  get  out  and  ask  if  the  policeman  was  hurt. 
He  did  so  without  protest,  and  came  back  to  say  that  he 
had  been  stunned  for  a  moment  by  the  fall,  but  was  not 
otherwise  the  worse,  and  was  going  home  in  a  cab. 

"  Then  please  give  him  ten  shillings,  and  thank  him — no, 
I'll  do  it  myself.  Give  me  the  money,  please." 

She  got  out  of  the  hansom,  ignoring  Thornfield's  hand, 
and  went  up  to  the  policeman,  who,  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
a  confrere,  was  walking  to  a  four-wheeler. 

"  I'm  so  glad  you're  not  much  hurt,"  she  said,  beaming  on 
him.  "  You're  a  real  Englishman,  and  there's  not  anything 
much  better  to  be.  Thank  you  for  trying  to  stop  us,  and  here's 
a  little  present — oh,  then,  for  your  wife,  if  you  like  !  *' 

"Thank  you  kindly,  miss,"  said  the  man,  touching  his 
unhelmeted  forehead,  "  but  them  things  er  all  in  th'  day's 
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work,"  with  a  flash  of  white  teeth  and  twinkle  of  steel-blue 
eyes. 

"  Yes,  I  know  ;  but  the  day's  work  doesn't  always  get 
done  !  I  should  like  you're  address — I  suppose  you've  got 
a  wife  and  children  ?  " 

"  Sybil,"  said  Thornfield,  with  a  kind  of  hiss,  "  how  much 
longer  are  you  going  to  fool  about  here  ?  Come  along  at 
once  ;  I'm  responsible,  you  know  !  "  She  had  given  him  a 
curious  look,  which  made  him  change  his  tone. 

"  Two-hundred-and-ten  Laundry  Row,  N.W. — I  shall 
remember  that,"-  said  Sybil,  smiling  gloriously.  "  Good 
night,  Englishman  !  " 

"  If  you  please,  miss,  Scotch  !  "  said  the  hero,  saluting,  one 
broad  grin  ;  and  the  incident  dissolved  in  laughter  all  round. 

Sybil  got  into  the  waiting  cab,  Thornfield  glumly  follow- 
ing. As  they  passed  their  first  one,  they  saw  that  the  horse 
was  on  its  feet.  A  policeman  was  asking  the  driver 
questions  and  taking  notes. 

"  I  suppose  you  want  to  stop  and  ask  if  the  horse  is  hurt, 
now  ?  "  said  Thornfield,  with  what  he  thought  dry  humour. 
"  Are  you  sure  you  can]  sleep  in  peace  to-night,  without 
knowing  if  its  knees  are  broken  ?  If  you  had  taken  the 
number  you  could  have  gone  round  to-morrow  and 
inquired  !  " 

Sybil  did  not  answer.  He  looked  at  her,  and  saw  that 
her  eyes  were  closed  and  her  face  very  pale.  Something 
bright  glittered  under  each  dark  fringe  of  eyelash.  Her 
fluffy  wrap  hid  the  greater  part  of  her  face  ;  her  head  leant 
against  the  back  of  the  cab,  away  from  him  j  the  attitude 
was  that  of  a  tired-out  child. 

"  Poor  little  girl  !  "  he  said  cheerfully  ;  "  it's  the  reaction  ; 
you  were  more  frightened  than  you  knew." 

"  Yes,"  said  Sybil  slowly,  "  I  was  more  frightened  than  I 
knew." 


CHAPTER  XIII 

"  DID  I  tell  you  the  Vincent  children  are  coming  to  tea 
to-day  ?  "  said  Sybil  to  Lady  Ripley,  going  over  to  her 
bureau  to  write  a  note  j  "  the  nurse  is  to  leave  them.  I 
wanted  to  have  them  to  ourselves,  and  she  luckily  had  some 
chapel  festivity  she  wanted  to  go  to.  Hugh's  coming  to 
take  them  home  ;  Mollie's  in  Jersey.  I  haven't  seen  Hugh, 
to  talk  to,  for  centuries.  I  met  him  by  chance  in  Hatchard's 
the  other  day  ;  he  said  he  was  too  busy  to  come  to  tea." 

Lady  Ripley  had  arrived  that  morning  to  spend  a  couple 
of  days  with  the  Lethbridges  to  do  some  *  fitting,'  before 
joining  her  husband  in  the  north. 

She  studied  Sybil's  profile  critically  as  the  girl  bent  over 
her  note. 

"  You're  not  looking  well,"  abruptly  j  "  I  can't  under- 
stand Leonard  letting  you  stop  in  town  in  all  this  heat.  It 
was  bad  enough  in  the  country  ;  I  wonder  it  hasn't  given 
you  some  microbe  or  other." 

Sybil  laughed. 

"  Perhaps  it  has  !  .  .  .  How  do  you  spell  c  resuscitated,' 
please  ? — has  it  got  a  superfluous  '  c '  in  it  anywhere  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  dear.  It's  not  a  word  I  should  ever  use. 
I  can't  spell — especially  when  I'm  not  sure  of  the  meaning." 

Sybil's  pen  scurried  to  accompaniment  of  silence  for  a  few 
minutes. 

161  ii 
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"  Stanley's  coming  to  tea  to-day,"  she  said  presently  ; 
"  I  haven't  seen  him  since  Monday — three  days  !  He 
proposed  himself.  I  hope  he'll  go  before  Hugh  comes  for 
the  children.  ...  I  wonder  if  they'll  ever  get  to  like  each 
other  better.  I'm  afraid  not." 

"  Old  friends — even  if  they're  married  themselves — never 
like  lovers,"  said  Lady  Ripley  sententiously. 

"  Did  you  hear  that  Uncle  James  asked  Stanley  down  to 
Ripley  last  week  ?  It  was  so  nice  of  him,  singling  him  out 
to  keep  him  company  for  two  nights,  while  he  was  all  alone. 
Uncle  James  is  one  of  the  few  men  who  aren't  jealous  of 
him — of  his  literary  success,  I  mean.  I've  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  men  are  meaner  in  that  way  than  women  ;  I 
used  not  to  think  so.  So  many  men  are  sniffy  about 
Stanley's  work — pure  jealousy.  ...  He  gets  on  splendidly 
with  Uncle  James  ;  it's  funny  to  think  that  it  was  his 
insight  which  saw  the  sort  of  man  he  was,  that  was  the 
cause  of  our  meeting.  I  shall  always  be  grateful  to  Uncle 
James  for  that."  Lady  Ripley  did  not  speak. 

Sybil  sealed  her  note. 

"  He  enjoyed  his  visit  to  Ripley  very  much,"  she  went 
on  ;  "  but  he  came  back  sooner  than  he  had  meant  to,  because 
he  was  seedy.  I'm  afraid  he's  subject  to  these  frightful 
headaches,  which  make  him  almost  blind.  It's  awful  to 
think  it  was  because  he  was  knocked  about  so  by  those 
brutal  cooks  and  people  at  sea.  I  want  him  to  see  a  doctor, 
but  he  pooh-poohs  it,  and  says  he  has  had  them  for  years. 
I  tell  him  you  might  as  well  say  you  had  had  toothache  for 
years,  as  an  excuse  for  not  going  to  the  dentist." 

There  was  silence  again,  and  Sybil  methodically  made 
entries  in  household  accounts. 

"Sybil,"  said  Lady  Ripley  tentatively,  "two  or  three 
people  lately  have  asked  me  whether  you  are  engaged  to  Mr 
Sea-Lion." 
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"  Have  they  ?     What  did  you  say  ?  " 

"  I  said — well,  I  told  lies  :  I  said  I  knew  nothing  about 
it,  and  that,  as  I  should  be  the  first  person  who  would  be  told, 
after  your  father,  it  couldn't  be  so.  I  said  I  supposed  they 
thought  it  was  so  because  they  had  seen  him  with  you  a  good 
deal.  And  one  person  said,  why,  yes,  you  had  been  to  the 
theatre  alone  with  him  j  it  was  Mrs  Jabez  Potts.  So  I  said, 
oh,  that  was  nothing  ;  they  must  remember  you  were  half- 
American,  and  it  would  be  perfectly  ordinary,  and  mean 
nothing,  if  you  spent  the  whole  day  with  a  man  friend." 

"  Thanks,  Aunt  Polly,"  said  Sybil,  with  a  short  laugh. 

"  But  you  see  that  you  aren't  safe  from  busy-bodies,  even 
in  town,  in  August  and  September." 

There  was  another  silent  interval,  filled  with  accounts 
and  knitting. 

"  Sybbie,"  said  Lady  Ripley,  less  tentatively  than  at  her 
last  interruption,  "  I  think  your  father's  looking  ill." 

"  Do  you  ?  "  rather  incredulously  ;  "  I  haven't  noticed  it 
— lately,  at  least.  I  thought  he  looked  fagged,  you  know  ; 
but  then,  that's  only  natural.  He  ought  to  be  in  Scotland 
by  now  ;  it's  really  rather  trying  of  him  not  to  go.  I  fancy 
he  has  made  a  martyr  of  himself,  because  he  ...  well,  I 
don't  know  why.  But  he's  never  complained  of  anything. 
.  .  .  How  do  you  think  he  looks  ill  ?  " 

"  He  looks  as  if  he  had  something  on  his  mind,  which 
was  wearing  him  down.  Haven't  you  noticed  how  dull 
his  eyes  are,  and  how  he  yawns  all  the  time — or  wants  to  ? 
and  how  little  he  eats,  and  what  a — a  used-up  look  there  is 
about  him  ?  " 

"  Aren't  you  exaggerating  just  a  tiny  little,  beloved 
Aunt  ?  I'll  ask  him  if  he  feels  used-up  to-night,  and  insist 
on  his  having  a  change  if  he  says  he  does." 

She  opened  the  piano  and  began  to  play,  with  a  heightened 
colour ;  not  with  her  usual  individual  and  sympathetic 
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touch,  but  with  mechanical  emphasis  and  precision.  She 
had  not  been  playing  long  when  the  butler,  with  full 
ceremonial,  announced  "Miss  Helga  and  Master  Philip 
Vincent." 

After  the  preliminary  kissings,  Sybil  offered  a  choice  of 
diversion  until  tea  should  be  ready  ;  but,  with  the  air  of  a 
society  belle  who  has  been  invited  to  dance  a  reel,  Helga 
drew  herself  up  and  said  she  would  "  warver  talk." 

"  Well,"  said  Sybil  gravely,  suiting  herself  to  the  child's 
mood,  "  how  are  Clementina-Filamina  and  Pauline  di 
Ripoli,  and  the  rest  ?  I  hope  they  haven't  had  any  more 
illnesses  lately  j  they  had  appendicitis  the  last  time  I  saw 
them." 

"  Fank  you,  vey  haven't  got  vat  any  more,"  said  Helga 
in  her  diminutive  soprano,  head  on  one  side,  eyebrows 
raised,  and  an  expression  of  polite  languor  on  her  exquisite 
little  face — the  whole  pose  an  exact  mimicry  of  her  mother  ; 
"  but  vey've  been  up  so  late,  night  after  night,  vey  got 
bwidge-fever  j  an'  vey  pawnt  ver  bead  necklaces,  what  you 
gave  'em  :  isn't  it  dweadful  ?  Muvver  says  I  must  get 
Farver  Vaughn  to  talk  to  vem  ;  but  talkin's  no  good  for 
fever,  is  it  ?  ...  Vey  simply  can't  stop — it's  spoilin'  veir 
complexshuns ;  all  ver  pink's  come  oft",  an'  I  have  to  wub 
gewaniums  on.  Pussy  Badcock's  muvver  wubs  pink  wose- 
water  on  her  cheeks  when  she's  goin'  to  a  party,  if  she's 
lookin'  pasty." 

"  I  picked  de  gewaniums — from  de  window-boxes, — an' 
muvver  was  coss,"  supplemented  Babs,  very  slowly,  his 
great  brown  eyes  fixed  on  Sybil.  She  laughed  with 
thorough  enjoyment,  for  the  first  time  for  weeks,  Helga  and 
Babs  joining  in  for  company.  Suddenly  Helga  remembered 
her  society-conversational  tone. 

"Daddy  says  bwidge-fever  can't  be  cured.  I  told  him 
'bout  Clementina-Filamina  and  Pauline  di  Ripoli,  an' 
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Josephine  Jones — you  forgot  her, — an'  he  said  it  was  vewy 
serwious  an'  distressing  an'  he  fought  I  oughtn't  to  have 
much  to  do  wiv  vein,  because  it's  catchin'  j  so  I  don't 
have  'em  to  sleep  wiv  me  now,  an'  I  don't  let  vem  bweave 
upon  me." 

"  Then  I  should  say  you  were  quite  safe,"  said  Sybil 
solemnly. 

"What's  a  scallywag,  Auntie  Sibbie  ?  "  asked  Helga, 
suddenly  dropping  the  affectation. 

"  A  scallywag  ? — well,  I  don't  quite  know  how  to  explain  ; 
who  told  you  about  it  ?  " 

"  Muvver  said  it  ver  uver  day,  to  Mrs  Potts  ;  an'  I  asked 
her  what  it  was,  after,  an'  she  said  I  wouldn't  understand  ; 
but  I  said  I  would  ;  an'  she  said  it  was  a  verwy  queer  beast, 
an'  ve  one  she  meant  was  a  sort  o'  sea-beast.  I  fought 
you'd  know,  coz  she  said  you'd  picked  one  up." 

"  Mr  Thornfield,"  announced  the  butler. 

Lady  Ripley,  stolidly  intent,  watched  the  greeting 
between  him  and  Sybil.  She  was  flushed,  evidently  greatly 
vexed  at  Helga's  revelation,  and  her  eyes  had  a  new  humility 
as  they  met  Thornfield's. 

Tea  came  in  at  that  moment  as  a  merciful  distraction, 
with  settling  of  the  children  at  a  little  "  bread-and-jam 
table "  to  themselves.  Thornfield  had  nodded  to  them, 
but  Helga,  who  was  a  born  coquette,  held  out  a  minute 
hand  with  an  encouraging  smile.  He  laughed  and  took  it, 
with  a  "  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Vincent  ?  "  and  was  turning 
to  Sybil,  when  Helga,  with  an  instinct  to  keep  the  male 
attention  fixed  on  herself,  cooed  out. 

"Mr  Fornfield,  have  you  ever  picked  up  a  scallywag? 
Auntie  Sibbie  can't  'zackly  'splain  what  it  is,  but  she 
picked  one  up  once.  What  did  you  do  wiv  it,  Auntie 
Sibbie  ?  " 

"  Helga,  eat  your  tea,  and  don't  chatter  till  afterwards," 
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said  Lady  Ripley  severely,  in  her  deep  bass.  Helga  looked 
at  her  as  who  should  say,  "My  good  woman,  do  not 
interrupt." 

" ....  It  lives  by  ver  sea.  Why,  pwaps  it's  ver  same 
as  a  sea-1 " 

"  Shall  I  make  you  a  jam  sandwich,  Helga  ?  Look  ! 
you've  spilt  a  strawberry  on  your  pinafore." 

Sybil  was  talking  rapidly  to  Thornfield. 

"  Hugh's  coming  in  this  evening,  to  fetch  the  children," 
she  said,  because  it  was  the  first  thing  that  came.  "I 
haven't  seen  him  since — well,  I  really  don't  know  when. 
Are  you  reading  his  new  serial  in  The  Wanderer  ?  I  think 
it's  'way  beyond  his  average." 

"  No,"  said  Thornfield  shortly,  his  moody  eyes  darting 
to  her  flushed  face,  "  I  haven't  seen  The  Wanderer  for 
some  time  ;  I  don't  contribute  much  now." 

"  I  like  your  thing  in  The  Cornhill ;  why  didn't  you  show 
it  to  me  first  ?  It's  frightfully  strong,  though  rather 
dreadful.  .  .  .  Will  you  take  Lady  Ripley  her  tea  ? — this 
is  yours, — and  talk  to  her  while  I  look  after  the  children  a 
bit ;  she's  been  doing  all  the  work." 

Thornfield  did  as  he  was  told  with  a  very  bad  grace. 
Lady  Ripley  always  irritated  him  intensely,  and  he  knew 
she  disliked  him  ;  but  it  was  like  being  irritated  with  a 
feather  pillow,  which  made  itself  as  unyielding  as  its  nature 
permitted. 

"  Can't  I  have  you  to  myself  a  bit  ?  "  he  said  presently. 
— Lady  Ripley  was  producing  an  exciting  parcel,  intently 
watched  by  four  round  eyes. — "Vincent  will  be  here 
directly,  and  then  I  shan't  get  a  look-in." 

"Was  its  little  world  out  of  joint  ?  "  said  Sybil,  with  gay 
pretence-soothing.  "  Tell  me  all  about  it,  then  ! — was  it  a 
poor  grumpy  boy  with  a  shocking  hump  ?  Have  you  got  a 
headache,  Stanley  ?  "  with  sudden  anxiousness. 
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"  No.  But  it's  a  bit  rough  to  come  expecting  to  see 
something  of  you,  and  find  a  couple  of  jabbering  kids 
taking  up  all  your  attention.  .  .  .  And  her  ladyship  is  in 
captivating  form  to-day,  too." 

Sybil  made  all  allowance  for  his  ill-humour ;  naturally, 
what  the  child  had  said  had  cut  him,  showing  as  it  did  that 
people  who  pretended  to  lionise  him  disparaged  him  behind 
his  back  ;  that  was  so  like  Mollie. 

"  I'm  afraid  you're  not  quite  in  the  mood  for  romps  ;  I 
told  you  the  children  were  coming,  didn't  I  ?  "  she  said 
gently. 

"  I  shouldn't  have  come — that's  what  you  mean,  isn't  it  ? 
— stop  away  till  I  can  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  my  head.  .  .  . 
A  man  has  his  moods,  though  women  seem  to  think  they're 
the  only  privileged  ones.  ...  I  wanted  you,  and  only  you  ; 
you  might  have  put  the  children  off  when  I  told  you  I 
was  coming.  .  .  .  And  you  expect  me  to  be  as  pleasant 
and  smirky  as  if  there  was  nothing  the  matter  !  " 

"  I  didn't  know  you  didn't  like  children." 

"  I  don't  mind  them  in  their  place — quiet  ones, — but 
these  are  so  confoundedly  aggressive  !  " 

Sybil  looked  at  him,  the  inward  expression  slowly  grow- 
ing in  her  eyes. 

"  Don't  look  like  that,  Sybil !  "  he  said  sharply  ;  "  you 
look  as  if  you  saw  a  ghost — I  mean,  like  *  Mrs  Siddons  as 
the  Tragic  Muse,' "  he  added,  with  a  laugh.  "  Come,  I 
didn't  mean  to  be  nasty  ;  you  shouldn't  be  so  delectable,  and 
then  there  would  be  no  temptation  to  be  greedy  about 
you  !  " 

"  Like  a  bit  of  Turkish  delight,"  said  Sybil,  smiling 
faintly.  She  moved  to  where  the  children  were  examining 
their  treasures  on  the  floor,  watched  over  with  interest  by 
her  great  hound. 

"  Let's   have   a   game    of  hunt-the-thimble  :    shall   we, 
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chicks  ?  "  she  said.  "  Lady  Ripley  will  hide  it  for  us  while 
you  cover  up  your  eyes,  and  I'll  play  '  hot  and  cold '  on 
the  piano." 

Thornfield  thought  it  would  be  good  policy  to  take  his 
leave,  in  dignified  dudgeon,  but  something  prompted  him 
to  stay  until  Vincent  had  gone.  He  might  manage  a 
quiet  time  with  Sybil  after  that ;  he  had  something  he 
particularly  wanted  to  say  to  her ;  besides,  he  did  not 
want  the  fellow  to  re-establish  his  old  intimacy.  He  was 
sure  that  Vincent  was  the  originator  of  the  disparagement 
which  the  child  had  repeated  j  he  was  working  in  a  low- 
down,  cowardly  way  to  undermine  him ;  at  present  he 
was  obliged  to  swallow  it,  but  Vincent  would  find  out 
some  day  that  Stanley  Thornfield  was  a  bad  enemy  to 
make. 

He  took  up  a  magazine,  and,  going  to  the  boudoir  open- 
ing out  of  the  drawing-room,  stretched  himself  in  an  easy- 
chair  and  pretended  to  be  deep  in  his  reading.  From  the 
next  room  came  gurgles  and  yells  of  laughter,  as  Sybil  and 
Lady  Ripley  played  games  with  the  children. 

About  six  o'clock  Vincent  came  in.  Thornfield  saw 
his  entry  from  where  he  sat,  while  being  practically  hidden 
himself.  Sybil  was  lurking  under  the  piano  on  hands  and 
knees,  as  a  fearsome  octopus  whose  raison  d'etre  was  to 
shoot  out  tentacles  at  the  scurrying  legs  of  children,  and  for 
a  moment  Vincent  thought  she  was  not  in  the  room. 
His  keen  features  seldom  showed  any  but  the  lightest  of 
emotions,  but  to-day  Thornfield  thought  he  looked  like  a 
man  enduring  a  great  strain.  His  glance  swept  the  room, 
taking  in  his  shrieking  children,  with  stout  Lady  Ripley 
smiling  in  the  background  ;  and  suddenly  located  Sybil. 
His  face  was  instantly  transformed,  like  a  winter  landscape 
by  the  sun  ;  the  next  moment  it  was  as  keenly  still  as 
usual,  save  for  an  amused  smile. 
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Helga  and  Babs  caught  sight  of  him,  and  ran  to  drag 
him  into  the  game,  whereupon  the  octopus  arose  with 
laughter  from  its  abysmal  lair  and  gave  him  a  tentacle  like 
a  Christian. 

"  Take  care,  Daddy,  take  care !  "  screamed  Helga, 
changed  into  a  healthy  hoyden  ;  "once  she  gets  hold  of 
you  you'll  never  get  away  again  !  She's  got  ten-tackels 
'stead  of  arms ;  you  shouldn't  have  let  her  shake  hands !  " 

"  She'll  d'ag  you  to  de  bottom  ov  de  sea,  an'  eat  you 
up ! "  panted  Babs,  pounding  about  like  a  bear  on  hot 
bricks. 

"  I'll  take  the  risk,"  said  Vincent,  steadying  his  son  with 
one  hand  while  he  greeted  Lady  Ripley.  Thornfield 
sauntered  leisurely  forward  from  the  boudoir,  a  finger  shut 
in  the  magazine.  Vincent  hesitated  for  the  fraction  of  a 
second,  then  held  out  his  hand ;  their  eyes  met,  and 
Vincent  saw  in  Thornfield's  a  veiled  insolence  which  was 
new,  and  also,  in  the  whole  man,  a  marked  deterioration. 
He  had  not  thought  it  possible,  till  he  saw  him  now,  that 
he  could  show  bad  breeding  more  plainly,  and  be  tolerated  ; 
yet  several  coats  of  veneer  had  come  off,  and  Sybil  was 
deaf  and  blind.  What  a  ghastly  thing  it  was  !  .  .  . 

Thornfield's  eyes  and  complexion  had  lost  their  out-of- 
doors  look,  which  they  had  gained  during  the  summer  ;  he 
gave  a  flaccid  impression,  and  had  begun  to  stoop  again. 
Vincent  was  practically  certain  that  he  had  taken  to 
drinking  a  good  deal  more  than  he  could  stand  with  im- 
punity ;  he  had  always  known  he  nipped. 

He  studied  him  carefully,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  man  was  ridden  by  some  sort  of  terror.  Every 
now  and  then  he  surprised  a  half-defiant,  half-haunted  look, 
which  was  at  the  same  time  abstracted  ;  and  he  was  most 
irritatingly  restless. 

"'Do,   Vincent,"   he   said   as   they  shook   hands;    "we 
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haven't  seen  the  light  of  your  countenance  these  many 
days.  Sib  was  only  just  saying  so.  Where  have  you  been 
hibernating  ?  " 

"'Wandering'  between  Taplow  and  the  office,  haven't 
you  ?  "  said  Sybil  quickly.  "  I  do  so  like  your  last  thing 
in  The  Wanderer,  The  Judgment,  by  the  by  ;  I  think  it's  the 
best  of  the  sort  that  you've  written." 

"  Thanks ;  I  like  your  judgment,  too,"  said  Vincent,  with 
something  of  the  old  humorous  twinkle.  "  Lady  Ripley, 
don't  let  those  brats  of  mine  put  upon  you  !  Helga,  go 
and  amuse  Babs  in  a  corner  till  it's  time  to  put  your  tippets 
on.  You've  worn  everyone  out.  I'm  going  to  take  you 
home  in  five  minutes." 

"  Oh,  aren't  you  goin'  to  play  oc-toe-puss  wiv  us, 
Daddy  ? "  said  Helga  plaintively.  "  You  could  be  ver 
sailor,  what  was  caught  (vo  he  was  in  ver  boat),  an'  dwagged 
over,  an'  me  an'  Babs'll  come,  an'  chop  wiv  our  hatchets, 
till  ve  arms  let  go,  an'  still  anuvver  comes  wound,  an' " 

'*  I  don't  think  I've  got  arms  enough  to  spare  for  that," 
said  Sybil,  whimsically  counting  her  pair. 

"  Oh,  you  know  you  have,"  reproachfully  ;  "  vere's  your 
feaver  boa,  an'  ve  curtain-wopes,  an'  your  two  we-url  arms, 
an'  Dane's  lead  j  an'  poor  Daddy'll  get  wid  of  one,  two, 
fwee,  an'  next  minute  he'll  have  twenty-firty  more  wound 
him  ;  he  won't  never  be  fwee  fwom  ve  oc-toe-puss,  wot 
you  are " 

"  I'm  too  hot  to  play  that  again,"  said  Sybil,  laughing  : 
"and  you're  so  hot  too,  you  must  be  quiet  till  it's  time  to 
go.  Look,  you  might  put  the  little  fighting  men  kind 
Lady  Ripley  gave  you  back  in  their  box,  ready  to  take 
home." 

The  donor  went  to  help  with  the  wrapping  up,  and,  to 
Thornfield's  disgust,  Sybil  said  something  to  Vincent  which 
he  could  not  catch,  and  they  left  the  room  together.  She 
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took  him  to  her  little  downstairs  morning-room,  so  that  he 
might  choose  the  position  he  liked  best  from  some  new 
photographs  of  herself.  Hugh  followed  her,  crushing  down 
a  sudden,  savage  tumult  within  him.  To  have  this  object- 
lesson  of  her  relations  with  Thornfield  thrust  before  his 
eyes — to  see  him  established  in  this  house  as  her  accepted 
lover,  brought  home  the  enormity  of  the  catastrophe  which 
haunted  him  every  waking  hour.  This  priceless  thing,  for 
which  he  would  face  hell  joyfully,  to  be  trampled  under  the 
hoofs  of  that  swine  !  He  almost  roared  the  words  aloud  in 
a  tornado  of  helpless  rage. 

Trodden  under  foot — that  was  what  it  would  inevitably 
come  to ;  the  finer  was  always  crushed  by  the  coarser. 
Why,  why  could  she  not  see  what  was  so  glaringly  visible 
to  others — the  squalid  tragedy  before  her,  written  large  in 
the  personality  of  the  man  ?  He  would  revolt  every  sense 
of  delicacy,  if  not  of  decency,  before  the  first  few  months 
of  marriage  ;  would  play  the  petty  tyrant,  would  degrade 
and  cheapen  life,  beyond  remedy  j  and  her  proud  spirit  and 
strong  will  would  be  the  very  things  which  would  keep  her 
in  the  shackles.  "  To  bear  is  to  conquer  our  fate,"  would 
be  her  motto  ;  she  would  never  be  the  broken,  submissive 
woman,  but  neither  would  she  openly  revolt.  Ah  !  he  knew 
her  ! — partly  from  her  strong  sense  of  honour — of  obligation 
to  go  through  with  an  agreement  though  it  should  kill  her  ; 
partly  through  pride,  because  everyone  had  prophesied 
failure,  she  would  keep  up  a  smiling  front — would  never 
acknowledge  defeat ;  would  even  make  believe  she  was  as 
happy  as  one  can  be  in  this  world.  She  would  stick  to  him 
as  long  as  she  could,  and  then  .  .  .  she  was  capable  of 
choosing  an  alternative  which,  though  an  admission  of 
defeat,  would  bring  no  humiliation,  because  she  would  be 
beyond  it  all.  .  .  . 

Thus  far  did  Vincent's  galloping  thoughts  take  him  as  he 
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followed  her,  answering  her  running  fire  of  nothings  so 
shortly  that  her  heart  misgave  her.  She  was  bent  on  mak- 
ing it  up  with  him,  after  their  estrangement,  with  as  little 
wounding  of  her  pride  as  possible  ;  and  it  seemed  he  was 
going  to  be  difficult  and  nurse  his  wrongs.  She  put  the 
photographs  in  a  row,  and  Vincent,  hands  in  pockets, 
looked  at  them  silently. 

"  You  think  they're  horrid,"  she  said.  "  Poor  Hugh  !  you 
don't  know  what  to  say.  Well,  I'll  forgive  you — for  saying 
nothing  !  They're  not  very  good.  Stanley  says " 

He  cut  her  short. 

"  No,  I  don't  like  them  ;  they're  so  painfully  cheerful !  " 

"But  you  wouldn't  have  them  Burne-Jonesey,  would 
you  ?  And  I  always  thought  cheerfulness  was  one  of  my 
natural  graces !  " 

Hugh  looked  closer  j  the  brave  eyes  were  unconsciously 
pathetic,  but  the  mouth  firmly,  deliberately  contented  ;  yes, 
it  was  the  mouth  which  gave  the  impression  of  insistent 
cheerfulness,  he  decided. 

"  I  should  like  one,  all  the  same  ;  they're  like  you,  in  a 
way,  and  they're  not  touched-up  and  flattered  out  of 
recognition." 

Sybil  laughed. 

"How  Hughish  ! — your  surname  ought  to  have  been 
Huish  !  " 

"  I  think  photos  that  mark  a  phase  are  always  interesting," 
he  said,  slipping  one  of  the  pictures  into  its  cover  and 
putting  it  aside.  She  was  silent  for  a  moment,  her  mind 
busy  with  his  words.  This  little  time  alone  together  was 
not  quite  an  ordinary  occasion  ;  she  felt  that  big  issues 
hung  on  it. 

For  weeks  she  had  been  drifting  away  from  this  life-time 
friend — remembering  his  summing  up  of  her  lover  ;  telling 
herself  that  if  he  would  not  come  to  her  and  be  humble,  he 
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must  go  his  own  way — the  more  and  more  distant  way. 
But  she  had  missed  him — more  than  she  knew  ;  and  the 
curious  negativeness  which  had  crept  upon  her  seemed  also 
to  have  dulled  her  resentment,  leaving  a  wistful  impulse 
towards  their  old  relations.  She  had  found  herself  rubbing 
shoulders  with  him  at  a  crowded  book  counter,  and  had 
met  the  gaze  of  his  small  brown  eyes  full  upon  her — eyes 
which  of  old  had  always  a  message  of  delightful  camaraderie, 
but  which  now  seemed  a  trifle  aloof.  For  the  first  time  it 
flashed  into  her  mind  that  to  look  in  them  used  to  be  like 
getting  a  little  comfortable  epitome  of  all  that  the  word 
"  home  "  means.  She  knew,  too,  in  that  instant,  that  she 
could  not  lose  Hugh.  She  would  ask  him  to  come  and  see 
her,  and  would  manage  to  convey  to  him,  somehow,  that — 
well,  she  would  see  what,  when  the  time  came  ! 

"Mark  a  phase  ?  "  she  echoed  ;  then  turned  impulsively 
to  him. 

"  I've  been  through  a  rather  horrid  one  lately,"  half  shyly  ; 
"  if  you  think  the  photos  express  that,  they'd  better  all  be 
burnt !  .  .  .  I  was  somehow  so — so  wrapped  up  in  being  happy, 
that  I  lost  my  sense  of  proportion  ;  nothing  else  seemed  to 
matter  very  much,  and  I  just  drifted.  I  knew  you  weren't 
as  near  as  you  used  to  be,  Hugh,  dear  ;  but  I  thought,  like 
a  mule,  that  it  was  you  who  must  look  out  for  that.  And 
then  I  suddenly  thought  .  .  .  that  it  was  partly  my  fault 
— that  it  takes  two  to  drift  away.  Dear  old  Hugh,  come 
quite  close  again,  won't  you  ?  If  you  ever  find  me  on  the 
drift,  don't  let  me  go  !  " 

She  had  been  speaking  hesitatingly,  looking  down  ; 
suddenly  she  raised  her  wistful  face  to  his,  and  he  saw  her 
eyes  were  bright  with  unshed  tears,  though  her  vivid  mouth 
smiled. 

"  Most  of  it  was  my  fault,"  he  said  huskily,  smiling  back, 
and  forcing  himself  to  meet  her  eyes,  half-quizzingly  j 
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"  but  you  never  got  away,  in  the  real  sense.  Don't  flatter 
yourself  you  could  shunt  me  so  easily  !  It  was  exactly 
the  same,  down  at  the  bottom  :  nothing — neither  battle, 
murder,  nor  sudden  death — could  make  any  difference  to 
that.  You  might  'drift'  to  the  North  Pole,  and  get 
walled-up  by  icebergs,  and  I  should  always  be  waiting — in 
the  temperate  zone  !  " 

"I  didn't^/  you  were  waiting.  .   .  ." 
"  I  didn't  feel  you  wanted  to  feel  it !  " 
"  And  suppose  some  day  it  was  you  who  drifted — into 
the  arctic  circle  ?       Would  you  feel  sure  of  me — that  I  was 
waiting,  just  the  same  as  ever,  in  the  temperate  zone  ?  " 

"  I  couldn't  answer  for  you — only  for  myself ;  that's  all 
anyone  can  do." 

"  I  can't  even  answer  for  myself !  .  .  .  The  longer  I 
live,  the  less  I  understand  myself — the  less  dependable  I  am. 
Phases — phases — if  I  were  to  have  photographs  of  every 
one,  I  should  have  to  have  a  tame  photographer  of  my 
own  !  .  .  .  I  used  to  think  I  was  a  fairly  stable  person  : 
didn't  you  ?  You  told  me,  in  the  old  days,  that  I  chiefly 
,  differed  from  other  women  in  giving  a  feeling  of  security. 
Don't  you  remember  how  we  ragged  about  it  when  I  let 
you  down  from  the  ladder,  getting  the  owl's  nest  ?  .  .  . 
Well,  I'm  sure  I  shouldn't  give  anyone  a  c  sense  of 
security '  now.  .  .  .  Sometimes  I  feel  as  if  Me  was  a  dark 
room  that  I've  never  been  into — only  peeped  at  through  a 
hole  in  the  door.  I  fancy  I  can  make  out  things  in  it,  but 
it's  too  dark  to  really  see,  and  I'm  afraid  to  go  right  in  ! 
And  at  other  times  the  room  seems  a  paltry,  shallow  little 
cubby-hole,  lined  with  looking-glasses  and  lighted  artificially  ; 
I  see  my  own  dressed-up  image  reflected  a  hundred  times 
over,  and  nothing  in  it  is  real — solid.  You  needn't  look 
as  if  you  understood,  because  I  know  you  could  never  feel 
like  that,  you  old  house-on-a-rock  !  " 
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Before  Vincent  could  answer,  the  door  opened  and 
Thornfield  came  leisurely  in. 

"  Oh  ! — beg  pardon,  I  thought  you  must  have  gone, 
Vincent,"  he  said,  in  his  rich,  resonant  voice.  "I  wouldn't 
have  interrupted  if  I'd  known,  but  Lady  Ripley's  gone  to 
dress  the  kiddies,  and  I  came  to  find  my  girl." 

"  I  told  you  Hugh  was  going  to  take  them  home,  and 
you  could  see  the  carriage  was  still  at  the  door,"  said  Sybil 
shortly.  She  went  upstairs  to  collect  the  children  ;  Vincent 
followed  her  as  far  as  the  hall,  Thornfield  being  left  in  the 
morning-room.  She  came  downstairs  in  a  minute  or  two, 
holding  Bab's  hand  as  he  solemnly  took  one  step  at  a  time  ; 
Helga  in  front,  ostentatiously  descending  "like  a  person," 
hugging  the  precious  parcel.  Sybil  kissed  them  with  the 
real  child-lover's  delight  in  the  act,  and  turned  to  say  good- 
bye to  the  watching  Vincent.  They  scarcely  ever  shook 
hands,  but  he  held  his  out,  and  she  squeezed  it  while  their 
eyes  met,  steadfastly.  No,  she  would  never  let  Hugh  go  ; 
they  were  the  truest  eyes  that  ever  were. 

She  went  back  to  the  morning-room  after  watching  the 
carriage  turn  the  corner  of  the  square.  Thornfield  was 
standing  at  the  window  smoking  a  cigarette ;  she  had 
invited  him  to  smoke  there  once  or  twice,  and  he  did  so 
now  as  a  matter  of  course. 

"  At  last !  "  he  said,  turning  squarely  round.  "  Have  you 
a  few  seconds  to  spare  me,  or  must  you  go  and  entertain 
Lady  Ripley,  or  feed  the  dog,  or  write  letters  ?  " 

"  I've  plenty  of  time,  till  father  comes  home,"  she  said 
gently,  shutting  the  door  ;  she  knew  she  had  been  hasty 
just  now,  and  he  looked  ill. 

"Well,  I've  two  or  three  things  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about,"  sitting  down  on  the  arm  of  a  chair  and  crossing  his 
legs ;  "  the  first  is — I  want  you  to  definitely  say  to  your 
father  that  we  can't  go  on  with  this  fooling  business  of 
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keeping  the  engagement  dark.  It's  not  fair  to  me  to  ask 
it ;  I  was  a  fool  to  consent  so  tamely.  And  secondly,  I 
want  you  to  settle  a  day  for  the  wedding — not  later  than 
Christmas." 

She  stood  perfectly  still  looking  at  him.  He  glanced  at 
her  once  or  twice  while  he  was  speaking,  but  would  not 
really  meet  her  eyes  ;  he  met  them  more  and  more  seldom 
now. 

"  Why  do  you  want  me  to  ask  father  this  ?  "  she  said 
slowly,  after  a  pause. 

"  Why  ?  why  ?  it's  very  extraordinary  that  you  should 
want  telling  why,  my  dear  girl !  Is  it  natural,  or  is  it  not, 
that  I  should  dislike  being  engaged  in  secret — that  I  should  be 
in  a  hurry  to  be  married  ?  I've  had  precious  little  enjoy- 
ment out  of  this  hole-and-corner  engagement ;  it's  hardly 
surprising  that  I  should  want  to  end  it  !  ...  You  might 
have  made  it  public  to  begin  with  if  you'd  chosen  to  put 
your  foot  down — you  can  twist  your  father  round  your 
little  finger  ;  but  from  the  way  you  fell  in  with  the  secrecy, 
one  might  almost  think  you  were  ashamed.  .  .  ." 

"  What  I  meant  was,  why  have  you  suddenly  made  up 
your  mind  to  insist  upon  making  it  public  ?  "  said  Sybil, 
deliberately  :  "  has  anything  happened  to  make  you  want 
to  hurry  things  ?  " 

"I  wish  you  wouldn't  look  like  that,"  said  Thornfield 
irritably,  getting  up  and  walking  to  the  window  and  back. 
"  I  shall  hold  a  looking-glass  in  front  of  you  one  day  ; 
you've  no  idea  how — well,  almost  daft  you  look  !  "  He 
had  flushed  a  purplish  red,  and  his  hands  shook  as  he  lit 
another  cigarette.  She  began  to  put  her  photographs 
together  without  speaking.  After  a  moment  he  went  on 
more  suavely  : 

"I  don't  know  why  you  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
c  something  has  happened,'  because  I  act  as  any  man  with 
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the  spirit  of  a  mouse  would  have  acted  from  the  beginning. 
I  always  was  reasonable  to  a  fault,  and  willing  to  accommodate 
people.  ...  I  consider  your  father  has  treated  me  very 
badly — very  badly  indeed  ;  really  I  do,  Sybil.  Is  it  usual 
for  a  man  to  be  asked  to  keep  his  engagement  secret 
without  a  very  sound  reason — a  reason  he  can  understand, 
or  at  least  be  told  ?  for  the  joke  of  the  whole  thing  is  that 
I've  never  been  given  a  reason,  bad  or  good,  except  some 
talk  about  waiting  to  see  if  you  knew  your  own  mind  !  " 

"  I've  been  content  to  take  it  on  trust,  and  I  think  you 
should  be,  too." 

"  Oh,  come,  that  won't  do  !  *  what's  sauce  for  the  goose 
is  sauce  for  the  gander,'  eh  ?  This  gander  isn't  having  any, 
thanks.  Well,  I  must  be  going  ;  and  I  want  you  to  tell 
your  father  this  without  fail,  to-night." 

"  He'll  be  here  directly,"  said  Sybil  absently  ;  "  why 
don't  you  see  him  yourself  ?  " 

"  Because  it  will  come  better  from  you.  You  know 
quite  well  the  sort  of — of  distant  atmosphere  there  is  between 
us,  lord  knows  why  ;  because  I'm  a  *  scallywag,'  I  suppose  !  " 
with  intense  bitterness.  "  Look  here,  Sybil,  it's  not  very 
encouraging  or  complimentary  to  me,  your  slackness,  you 
know  !  it  looks  as  if  you  didn't  much  care  whether  we  got 
married  or  not.  I  can  understand  a  girl  wanting  to  spin 
out  a  proper  engagement,  with  all  the  fussing  over  her, 
and  when  she  sees  as  much  as  she  wants  of  the  man.  But, 
as  I  say,  ours  hasn't  been  an  engagement  worth  the  name  ; 
I  haven't  been  able  to  see  you  reasonably  often,  because  it 
might  give  the  show  away  j  as  a  matter  of  fact,  though,  I 
should  think  it  was  a  pretty  open  secret  by  now  !  " 

"  Have  you  been  telling  people  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not  ;  but  do  you  think — does  your  father 
think,  as  a  man  of  the  world,  that  here  in  England,  you  can 
see  as  much  of  a  man  as  you  have  of  me,  and  expect  people 
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not  to  draw  conclusions  ?  But  that's  by  the  way  ;  it  isn't 
officially  out.  Why,  it's  only  when  you're  alone  with  me, 
or  with  the  people  who  know — Lady  Ripley  and  your  cousin 
Norton  are  about  the  only  ones,  aren't  they  ? — that  you've 
even  worn  your  ring  on  the  proper  finger  !  ' 

Sybil  looked  down  at  the  ring  in  question,  mechanically  ; 
Thornfield  thought  he  had  never  known  her  so  aggravating. 

"  Please  give  me  a  plain  answer,"  he  said  forcibly,  after 
watching  her  for  a  moment :  "  does  your  extraordinary 
apathy  only  mean  dutifulness,"  with  a  sneer,  "or  that 
you're  <  hedging '  ?  You've  got  will  enough,  as  a  rule,  and 
I've  seen  you  boss  your  father  without  making  any  bones 
about  it.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  if  you're  hedging,  you're 
not  playing  the  game  !  "  He  turned  from  her  and  gazed 
out  of  the  window.  That  would  fetch  her  :  honour,  with 
her,  was  a  fetish,  he  had  come  to  know. 

"  Hedging  ?  "  looking,  with  a  puzzled  frown,  at  his  un- 
compromising back.  "  I  can't  make  you  out,  Stanley  ;  I 
don't  know  what  you  mean  !  " 

"  Don't  know  what  c  hedging '  means  ?  "  turning  round. 
"  Well,  I  mean,  are  you  trying  to  have  your  cake  and  eat 
it — to  feel  there's  a  loophole  if  you  want  to  bolt — to  be 
engaged,  and  feel  practically  free  ?  I  can't  find  any  plainer 
language,  I'm  afraid  !  "  It  was  well  for  him  that  Vincent 
was  not  there  ;  his  look  and  tone  were  odious.  She  seemed 
in  a  sort  of  dazed  dream,  and  looked  past  him.  He 
sauntered  up  and  took  her  unresisting  hands,  one  in  each 
of  his. 

"  Come,  dear  girl,"  he  said,  "  look  up  and  kiss  me,  and 
do  as  you're  bid.  I  know  it's  only  from  a  sense  of  duty — a 
mistaken  sense — that  you  stand  by  your  father  ;  but  some- 
times it  makes  a  man  wonder  where  he  is,  sweet  Lady  of 
Succour !  " 

His   voice — ah  !    his    voice  !   ...  it  charmed  the  heart 
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out,  whether  it  would  or  no.  ..."  My  Lady  of  Succour  " 
— that  was  how  he  really  felt  towards  her,  deep  down,  how- 
ever tactless  and  forgetful  he  might  be.  Men  were  always 
forgetful  and  inclined  to  be  rough  when  roused  ;  it  was 
absurd  to  expect  them  to  live  up  daily  to  counsels  of 
perfection.  .  .  .  He  towered  as  he  stood  before  her,  and 
she  was  a  tall  woman  j  his  grasp  of  her  hands  was  very 
strong.  .  .  .  Suddenly,  with  no  apparent  connection,  in 
the  erratic  way  unreasoned  thought  has,  she  heard  again  the 
remark  a  little  jealous  Shoreditch  cripple  had  made  when 
told  of  her  engagement — "  'E'll  beat  yer  ;  Hem'ly  says  all 
'usbins  do  !  " — and  she  laughed  aloud,  almost  hysterically. 
Thornfield  felt  that  the  day  was  won. 

"  So  I  can  rely  upon  you  to  tell  your  father  that  ?  "  he 
said,  gazing  tenderly  into  her  eyes.  "  But  there's  one  more 
thing  I  must  say  before  I  go,"  looking  at  his  watch — he  was 
dining  at  the  Author's  Club  :  "it's  about  Vincent.  Don't 
think  for  a  moment  that  I'm  jealous,  or  any  of  that  rot, 
but  all  the  same  I  don't  care  about  your  being  quite  so 
thick  :  see  ?  Though  he  is  a  childhood's  friend,  he's  a 
married  man,  after  all,  and  I  know  how  these  things  look 
to  outsiders.  I've  seen  something  of  the  world,  you  know, 
dear  girl,  in  spite  of  being  a  sailorman  ;  and  in  these  friend- 
ships there's  always  one  side  that's  not  pure,  undiluted 
Plato  !  .  .  .  Has  Vincent  ever  made  love  to  you  ?  "  He 
had  grown  bolder  as  she  gazed  at  him  with  an  almost 
frightened  look. 

"  Stanley  ! — how  hateful  of  you  !  you've  no  right !  Let 
go  my  hands  !  How  dare  you  !  "  The  blood  had  flooded 
her  face  and  her  eyes  flashed  lightning.  "  You're  not  capable 
of  understanding  a  friendship  like  ours  !  " 

"  That's  what  they  all  say  !  "  cynically.  He  had  not 
meant  to  rouse  her  to  this  extent ;  nine  girls  out  of  ten 
would  only  have  laughed  j  she  was  the  tenth,  in  many  ways. 
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But  it  would  do  no  harm,  in  the  end  ;  he  was  glad  to  show, 
once  and  for  all,  that  he  would  tolerate  no  nonsense  with 
other  men ;  these  old-time  friendships  were  often  the 
worst.  .  .  .  How  gloriously  pretty  she  was  when  she  was 
angry  ! 

"  That's  what  they  all  say,  and  there's  some  truth  in  it ; 
an  ordinary,  normal  man  can't  understand  a  tremendous 
4  friendship '  between  his  girl  and  another  man.  Do  you 
mind  telling  me,  now  we're  on  the  subject,  how  long  ago 
it  was  that  dear  Hugh  made  love  ? — you've  given  the  show 
away,  you  know,  by  getting  so  angry  ! — and  also  if  you  ever 
were  in  love  with  him  ?  when  your  hair  was  down,  perhaps  ? 
After  all,  I've  a  right  to  know,  haven't  I  ?  " 

"  You  have  not !  "  with  intense  scorn.  "  I  shall  not 
answer  you  ;  you  may  think  what  you  like,  and  you  can  go 
to  Hugh  for  your  information,  to  an  English  gentleman  !  " 
With  regally  poised  head,  she  left  the  room. 

Thornfield  smoked  another  cigarette,  then  took  his 
departure,  thoughtfully. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

AT  the  end  of  September  Thornfield  had  had  a  note  from 
Sir  James  Ripley,  asking  him  to  come  down  to  the  Court 
for  a  couple  of  nights.  The  invitation  was  most  friendlily 
worded — he  would  be  grateful  if  Thornfield  would  take 
pity  upon  a  "  poor  grass-widower."  Lady  Ripley  was 
away,  and  he  himself  was  at  the  Court,  between  two  visits, 
on  estate  business.  He  added  that  most  of  the  servants 
were  having  holidays,  and  he  hoped  Thornfield  would  not 
mind  indifferent  waiting  and  valeting. 

Thornfield  deliberated  before  answering.  Why  should 
Sir  James  single  him  out — a  man  he  had  only  known  for 
the  past  nine  months,  and  with  whom  he  had  hardly  any- 
thing in  common — to  come  down  expressly  to  keep  him 
company  in  circumstances  which  would  be  of  the  picnic 
order  ?  His  vanity  made  short  work  of  hesitation,  how- 
ever. After  all,  he  was  a  lion  in  his  own  line.  It  was 
not  everybody  who  was  intimate  enough  with  "Stanley 
Thornfield "  to  ask  him  to  stay  in  this  unconventional 
manner.  He  posted  his  acceptance,  and  was  welcomed  by 
his  host  with  hearty  thanks  for  his  "  good-comradeship  "  in 
coming.  Sir  James  was  grievously  bored  with  himself, 
he  said. 

As  they  stood  chatting  in  the  dismantled  hall,  Thornfield 
was  freshly  struck  by  the  other's  peculiar  ugliness.  Some- 
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thing  in  the  way  the  head  was  set  on  the  shoulders,  in  the 
clumsy,  flattened  nose,  protruding  jowl,  and  thick-lipped 
mouth,  strongly  suggested  the  camel,  helped  by  the  trick 
of  half-lowering  the  eyelids.  When  masticating,  his  jaw 
worked  from  side  to  side  exactly  like  a  camel  chewing. 
The  skin  of  his  face  was  a  brownish-yellow  j  it  hung  in 
puffy  bags  under  the  eyes,  the  cornea  of  which  was  yellow 
and  bloodshot.  A  network  of  wrinkles  seamed  the  face  in 
every  direction. 

They  did  the  round  of  stables,  kennels,  and  home  farm, 
ending  by  a  perambulatory  smoke  on  the  terrace.  The 
year's  decay  was  in  the  air  ;  the  lawn  was  a  sea  of  yellow 
leaves,  and  ghostly  mist  travelled  stealthily  up  from  the  lake, 
filtered  between  tree-boles  and  collected  in  hollows.  The 
sun  was  setting,  and  the  solemn  pageant,  with  its  inevitable 
decline  to  darkness,  depressed  Thornfield,  as  did  the  pale 
blinds  over  all  the  windows  on  that  side  of  the  house,  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  silent  rooms  behind  them.  At  the 
same  time  was  born  a  curious,  indefinable  uneasiness  at 
being  quite  alone  with  Sir  James.  The  talk  had  practically 
become  a  monologue  conducted  by  the  latter.  Suddenly, 
after  a  short  silence,  he  began  to  speak  of  Sybil. 

"  I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  congratulating  you 
on  your  engagement  before,  Thornfield,"  he  said,  smiling 
with  what  might  be  meant  for  paternal  benignity.  "  I'm 
not  really  supposed  to  know,  but,  of  course,  I  do.  I  have 
a  special  grandmotherly  feeling  about  this  engagement  of 
yours,  because  it  was  I  who  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
bringing  it  about  :  wasn't  I  ?  " 

"  You  certainly  were  ;  I  shall  never  forget  that,"  said 
Thornfield. 

"  I  wish  you  as  smooth  a  course  as  is  consistent  with 
true  love — most  heartily,  my  dear  fellow.  As  you  know — 
who  better  than  you  ? — you  have  won  a  jewel  of  price  in 
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Sybil.  They  say  c  fair  play  is  jewel,'  and  she's  the 
embodiment  of  that.  Sybil  always  plays  the  game." 

"  I  am  quite  sure  of  it,"  said  Thornfield  readily. 

"  That  is  what  singles  her  out  from  most  women,  to  my 
mind.  I  apologise  to  the  sex,  but  honour  is  not  their 
strong  point,  is  it  ?  " 

«  Well— hardly,  perhaps." 

"  Of  course,  she  has  very  little  sense  of  humour  ;  but 
then,  nine  women  out  of  ten  haven't  any  at  all.  ...  But 
Sybil  is  a  woman  who  'sweareth  unto  her  neighbour  and 
disappointeth  him  not,  though  it  be  to  her  own  hindrance.' 
She  would  break  herself  rather  than  her  word." 

"  I  believe  she  would,"  shooting  a  quick  glance  at  the 
yellow  mask  beside  him  as  they  turned  at  the  corner  and 
retraced  their  steps. 

It  almost  seemed  as  though  the  man  read  one's  mind 
before  one  was  quite  aware  of  what  was  in  it  one's  self, 
thought  Thornfield.  For  some  time  past  he  had  been 
reiterating  the  same  thing  to  himself — that  Sybil's  word 
was  irrevocable  ;  that  she  was  amazingly  honourable  for  a 
woman,  or  for  anybody  ;  that  she  was  deeply  in  love,  but 
that,  without  that  added  cement,  there  was  not  the  smallest 
likelihood  that  she  would  break  her  word. 

At  dinner  that  night  his  host  drew  him  out  with  such 
discernment  that  he  talked  his  very  best  j  he  wished  Sybil 
could  have  been  there.  He  found  himself  telling  sea  stories, 
which  he  rarely,  if  ever,  did.  He  described  one  or  two 
dramatic  happenings  with  restrained  vigour,  and,  while 
doing  so,  was  half-convinced  that  they  were  his  personal 
experiences. 

Sir  James  sat  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  small,  round 
table — they  were  dining  in  a  little  breakfast-room.  His 
yellow  skin  took  a  greenish  tinge  under  the  electric  light ; 
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the  long,  coal-black  eyes,  half-covered  by  the  withered 
eyelids,  seemed  to  see  everything  while  looking  at  nothing. 
No  smallest  detail  in  the  waiting  of  the  very  young  foot- 
man and  maid  escaped  him,  proved  by  scarcely  audible 
directions,  which,  nevertheless,  were  more  effectual  than 
another's  shout.  Thornfield  wondered  once,  as  the  semi- 
veiled  gaze  rested  on  him,  what  the  effect  on  the  face 
would  be  if  the  eyes  were  ever  to  open  wide.  He  would 
rather  they  never  did. 

After  dinner  they  sat  in  Sir  James's  study,  a  medium-sized 
room  panelled  with  fumed  oak.  There  was  a  cheerful 
wood  fire,  and  the  only  light  was  a  movable  electric  lamp 
with  a  crimson  shade.  His  host  proffered  some  rare  cigars, 
coming  from  the  sale  of  a  well-known  bankrupt  prince. 

He  talked  of  many  things,  Thornfield  listening  com- 
fortably, and  displaying  his  own  acumen  and  worldly  wisdom 
when  he  got  a  chance.  Before  long  he  began  to  feel  torpid 
— not  exactly  drowsy  j  the  light  in  the  room  seemed  to 
have  grown  a  deeper  red,  and  the  walls  and  furniture  to  be 
rather  vague.  He  wandered  off  into  a  line  of  his  own 
thought,  hazy  and  inconsequent.  The  cigar  was  really 
royal  in  flavour,  but  somehow  he  had  not  the  energy  to 
light  another.  For  some  time  his  mind  rambled  lazily  on, 
without  noticing  that  Sir  James  was  silent.  A  small  bronze 
clock  on  the  mantelpiece  ticked  gently,  and  struck  half-past 
nine  with  a  silvery  chime.  ...  It  was  early  ;  what  a 
difference  dining  at  half-past  seven  made  !  .  .  .  Sybil  .  .  . 
Darrel  ...  ah  yes,  Darrel  ...  he  had  been  stronger 
again  lately,  but  he  could  not  possibly  last  long  ;  the  doctor 
said  so.  Those  manuscripts — would  it  be  better  to  take 
them  one  day  when  Darrel  was  asleep,  or  wait  in  patience 
till  the  gods  chose  to  remove  him  ?  .  .  .  Somehow  the 
question  would  not  be  answered  ;  it  came  to  the  surface 
like  a  bit  of  hop  in  a  glass  of  beer,  and  continually  bobbed 
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out  of  reach.  .  .  .  How  still  and  warm  it  was  !  ...  He 
forced  himself  to  raise  his  eyes  and  look  at  Sir  James ;  he 
was  evidently  napping  j  his  crinkled  eyelids  were  quite  down 
and  his  cigar  out,  though  he  still  held  it.  Thornfield  felt 
vaguely  thirsty,  but  when  it  came  to  the  point  of  getting 
up  and  helping  himself  from  the  decanter  on  the  table  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  make  the  effort.  Those  cigars 
were  delicious  ;  the  air  was  thick  with  their  incense.  .  .  . 
And  how  pleasant  the  subdued  red  light !  people  made  a 
great  mistake  in  over-lighting.  .  .  .  Barrel's  room  was 
always  a  dreadful  glare  of  gas  at  night.  .  .  .  That  was  his 
last  conscious  thought.  The  next  thing  he  definitely  knew 
was  Sir  James's  voice  telling  him  that  he  had  better  come  to 
bed.  He  stood  up  mechanically — to  find  he  was  so  feeble 
that  he  had  to  take  the  other's  arm.  When  he  had  been 
conducted  to  his  room  and  Sir  James  had  left  him,  he  stood 
by  the  fire  for  a  time,  as  though  afraid  to  move,  listening 
tensely  ;  then  shuffled  to  the  door,  locked  it,  and,  crawling 
to  the  bed,  lay  down  upon  it,  dressed  as  he  was,  with  the 
electric  light  full  on.  Sir  James  had  thoughtfully  given 
orders  that  he  was  not  to  be  disturbed,  and  he  slept  without 
moving  until  ten  the  following  morning.  After  a  careful 
toilet  and  some  strong  tea  in  his  room,  he  looked  almost 
normal,  save  for  a  peculiar  furtiveness  in  the  eyes.  He 
found  Sir  James  picking  late  roses  in  the  garden,  and  told 
him  that  he  was  feeling  far  from  well,  and  thought  the  best 
thing  would  be  for  him  to  go  back  to  town  at  once,  for  fear 
of  being  laid  up  at  the  Court.  His  host  was  all  concern  and 
sympathy,  in  spite  of  which  Thorn  field's  fear-sharpened  wits 
saw  a  muscular  movement  in  the  jaws  suggestive  of  a  smile. 
And  indeed  Sir  James's  sense  of  humour  was  titillated  ;  he 
saw  that  the  man  would  have  given  his  soul  to  get  away 
from  him,  yet  he  talked  about  leaving  in  a  tentative,  almost 
servile  manner,  and  with  the  slightest  effort  of  will  the  other 
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knew  he  could  make  him  stay.  He  asked  him  if  he  was 
subject  to  fainting-fits,  for  he  had  had  a  serious  one  after 
dinner  ;  and  agreed  to  Thornfield's  proposal  not  to  remain 
until  the  next  day,  as  originally  settled.  He  ought  to  see 
his  own  doctor  in  town,  and  take  a  rest  of  a  day  or  two  ; 
he,  Sir  James,  was  obliged  to  leave  for  Scotland  on  the 
evening  of  the  morrow. 

Though  Thornfield  remembered  nothing  definitely  of 
what  had  happened  after  he  lost  himself  that  night,  a  strong 
impression  remained  that  he  had  talked  about  Darrel.  He 
had  been  thinking  about  him  the  moment  before  he  went 
off  into  the  coma — or  whatever  it  was ;  and  a  sort  of  echo 
of  his  own  voice,  babbling  on  in  a  continuation  of  his 
thought,  seemed  to  ring  in  his  ears,  mingled  with  quiet 
questions  in  another  voice — as  if  his  mentality  was  a  sort  of 
phonograph.  He  was  sure  he  had  not  been  in  an  ordinary 
sleep;  the  old  man  had  called  it  a  fainting-fit.  .  .  .  Suddenly 
he  remembered  having  heard  that  Sir  James  was  reputed  to 
play  at  hypnotism.  Thornfield  himself  knew  nothing  of  such 
matters,  and  until  now  had  pooh-poohed  the  whole  subject ; 
but  as  he  pondered  over  the  experience  of  the  night  before 
in  the  train  going  up  to  town,  he  arrived  at  the  belief  that 
Sir  James  had  tried  his  hypnotic  powers  on  him — perhaps  as 
an  experiment  with  no  special  object.  He  thought  he  had 
heard  it  said  that  no  one  could  gain  hypnotic  power  over 
you  unless  you  voluntarily  gave  yourself  up  to  it  ;  but  Sir 
James  was  the  sort  of  personality  which  subdued  you  as  a 
cat  subdues  a  mouse,  with  no  question  of  the  mouse's  leave. 
He  might  have  given  him  a  drugged  cigar,  too,  to  reduce 
him  to  passiveness ;  and  Thornfield  had  a  dim  notion  that  he 
had  seen  Sir  James's  hands  moving  about  near  him  like  the 
branches  of  trees,  just  before  he  lost  external  consciousness. 

By  the  time  he  arrived  in  town  he  had  worked  himself 
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into  a  state  of  panic  ;  he  dared  not  go  and  see  Sybil  at  once, 
for  fear  she  should  notice  and  demand  explanations.  He 
sent  her  a  note  to  say  he  had  one  of  his  blind  headaches, 
which  had  forced  him  to  leave  the  Court  a  day  sooner  than 
he  had  meant  to.  Two  days  later  he  made  his  useless 
attempt  to  get  her  to  revoke  her  father's  decree,  and  to  fix 
an  early  date  for  the  wedding. 

The  uncertainty  was  what  aftected  him  most ;  he  did 
not  know  if  he  had  given  himself  away  to  Sir  James  or  not. 
There  was  only  the  conviction  that  he  had — and  what  but 
fact  should  cause  such  a  conviction  ? 

There  was  something  peculiarly  shocking  in  the  thought 
of  having  turned  witness  against  himself  without  volition, 
and  the  noisome  baseness  of  the  old  devil  who  could  thus 
outrage  every  canon  of  honour  and  sportsmanship  filled 
him  with  fury  mixed  with  terror,  as  of  some  power 
hideously  beyond  one's  calculation. 

He  knew  that  the  one  thing  in  earth  or  heaven  certain 
to  kill  Sybil's  loyalty  would  be  the  discovery  of  Darrel.  If 
Sir  James  chose  to  follow  up  any  hints  he  might  have 
extracted  by  hypnotic  suggestion,  and  enlighten  Mr  Leth- 
bridge,  the  game  would  be  up,  since  even  his  mainstay, 
Sybil,  would  repudiate  him,  and  would  go  and  maunder 
over  that  cursed  dupe. 

But  after  much  travail,  an  inkling  came  to  the  rescue 
that  Sir  James,  after  all,  was  only  playing  with  his  mouse. 
He  was  not  the  man  to  look  at  the  moral  aspect  at  all  j 
his  abortive  sense  of  humour  and  irony  would  be  his 
governing  factors.  But  then,  it  was  impossible  to  predict 
whether  he  would  see  more  humour  in  outright  exposure, 
or  in  keeping  the  victim  on  the  rack  by  the  knowledge 
that  he  had  exposure  in  his  power.  Thornfield  thought 
that  he  would  probably  follow  the  latter  course,  until  he 
had  exhausted  the  fun  of  it ! 
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But  the  fog  of  it  all  was  dreadful,  and  after  his  failure 
with  Sybil  he  spent  a  purgatorial  three  days.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  he  had  succeeded — with  a  great  deal  of  spirituous 
help,  in  making  himself  believe  that  his  revelations  were 
imaginary.  The  circumstances  were  growing  fainter  as 
time  went  on  j  he  had  not  been  himself  that  night,  and  his 
nerves  had  played  him  tricks,  that  was  all.  Everyone  had 
queer  feelings  when  they  came  to  after  fainting  j  it  had 
probably  not  been  a  real  faint  at  all,  but  a  kind  of  cataleptic 
affection  of  the  brain  which  he  had  suffered  from  as  a 
child. 

For  four  days  after  their  quarrel  Sybil  made  no  sign, 
and  he  was  just  making  up  his  mind  to  call  and  "  eat  dirt," 
as  he  mentally  put  it,  when  a  letter  from  her  came  to  say 
that  she  had  caught  a  cold  and  was  staying  in  all  day  in  the 
hope  of  curing  it,  and  if  he  was  not  too  busy,  would  he 
come  to  see  her  that  afternoon  ? 

"  Feeling  low  and  lonely,  and  wants  to  make  it  up," 
commented  Thornfield.  Well,  he  would  graciously  take 
the  olive-branch  and  stick  it  in  his  button-hole  ;  but  she 
should  be  shown  that  things  could  not  be  quite  as  they 
were  before,  until  she  thought  better  of  her  obstinacy. 


CHAPTER  XV 

A  DAY  or  two  before  the  disagreement  with  Thornfield, 
Sybil  had  had  a  letter  from  an  American  girl  friend,  telling 
of  a  wonderful  interview  with  a  clairvoyante  in  New  York. 
The  facts  were  so  extraordinary  that  they  haunted  Sybil. 
She  had  always  been  interested,  from  a  distance,  in  matters 
occult,  but  had  never  chanced  actually  to  come  in  contact 
with  them.  The  experience  of  her  friend  showed  that  the 
woman  she  had  consulted  had,  without  a  doubt,  the  power 
of  getting  behind  the  veil  of  physical  sense  ;  but  she  knew 
Thornfield  smiled  at  the  idea  that  there  was  any  "  behind 
the  veil,"  and  she  pondered  over  the  thing  in  secret  with 
growing  fascination,  though  with  no  definite  idea  of  applica- 
tion to  herself. 

But  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the  quarrel,  something 
prompted  her  to  look  through  the  advertisements  in  the 
daily  paper,  and  to  take  down  the  address  of  the  first  woman 
clairvoyante  which  she  saw.  Still  with  no  acknowledged 
purpose,  save  of  satisfying  curiosity  and  distracting  her 
thoughts  from  the  worry  and  aching  disappointment,  she 
went  off  to  the  address  the  next  afternoon  in  happy-go- 
lucky  fashion,  without  making  an  appointment.  She  rang 
the  bell  of  a  ground-floor  flat  off  the  Marylebone  Road, 
and  was  ushered  into  a  narrow  corridor  by  a  maid.  Both 
the  waiting-rooms  were  occupied,  she  said,  and  Mrs  Bennet, 
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the  clairvoyante,  engaged.  Sybil  asked  how  long  she  was 
likely  to  be,  and  on  being  told  not  more  than  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  decided  to  wait.  In  about  twenty  minutes  a 
door  further  down  the  corridor  opened,  letting  in  a  streak 
of  sunshine  ;  a  smartly  gowned  woman  emerged  and  was 
shown  out  by  the  servant.  She  then  opened  another  door, 
was  followed  out  by  a  red-faced,  middle-aged  man,  and 
ushered  him  into  the  room  which  Sybil  imagined  to  be  the 
sanctuary  of  the  oracle. 

At  last  the  door  at  the  end  opened  again  ;  the  red-faced 
man,  now  redder  than  ever,  was  conducted  to  the  street 
door  by  the  watchful  maid  j  and  while  Sybil  was  wondering 
what  such  an  emphatically  material  person  wanted  of 
occultism,  she  found  a  short,  stout  woman  standing  before 
her,  looking  at  her  with  grave  sweetness. 

"  I  am  Mrs  Bennet,"  she  said  in  a  low,  pleasant  voice. 
"  Does  thee  want  a  trance  or  an  ordinary  sitting  ?  Thee 
hasn't  an  appointment,  has  thee  ?  " 

Sybil  rapidly  decided  that  she  could  keep  a  better  hold  on 
the  clairvoyante  if  she  were  in  a  normal  state,  and  said  that 
she  would  prefer  an  ordinary  sitting — though  she  knew 
very  little  about  it ;  whereupon  the  stout  woman  led  the 
way  to  the  room  whence  the  sunshine  had  issued,  and 
closed  and  locked  the  door. 

Sybil  glanced  at  her  while  she  was  taking. off  her  gloves 
at  the  other's  request.  She  seemed  to  be  about  sixty-five 
or  seventy ;  her  grey  hair  was  smooth  and  parted,  her 
features  not  of  much  account.  The  face  was  very  pale 
and  fleshy,  the  hands  those  bred  of  a  working  stock,  with 
stumpy,  capable  fingers  and  ugly  nails,  though  the  texture 
was  white  and  fine.  The  remarkable  thing  about  her  was 
her  eyes,  which  were  dark  but  indeterminate  in  colour, 
and  deep-set  under  a  low,  wide  brow  in  caverns  of  shadow. 
Sybil  wondered  if  the  eyes  would  have  struck  her  in  the 
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same  way  if  she  had  met  them  casually,  not  knowing  their 
owner  had  occult  powers ;  they  gave  her  instantly  a 
sensation  of  rest  and  trust,  like  no  others  she  had  ever 
come  across ;  though  at  the  same  time,  she  had  not 
known  how  tired  she  was,  and  how  uneasy,  until  she 
looked  into  them. 

The  clairvoyante  was  dressed  in  a  plain  black  gown, 
with  quaint  tucker  and  cuffs  of  old  lace,  and  with  un- 
covered thick  grey  hair.  She  asked  Sybil  to  sit  down  in  a 
chair  with  her  back  to  the  window,  and,  seating  herself  in 
one  rather  higher,  took  the  girl's  right  hand  in  her  left  and 
began  a  slight  moulding  pressure,  like  very  gentle  massage. 
Sybil  had  decided  not  to  enlighten  her  at  all — she  had  taken 
all  her  rings  off,  and  tried  to  make  her  mind  a  blank. 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  the 
grey-haired  woman  began  to  speak. 

"  Thee  is  greatly  troubled,"  she  said  :  "  I  knew  it 
directly  thee  came  in.  Thee  carries  a  weight  about  with 
thee,  and  thee  dare  not  look  into  it — thee  is  afraid,  so  thee 
cannot  cast  it  away.  .  .  .  Oh,  I  feel  such  oppression — 
such  groping  in  darkness  !  .  .  .  Thee  is  like  one  walking 
in  a  fog.  .  .  .  There  is  no  sun,  and  there  is  fear  in  the 
fog  !  » 

Sybil  glanced  sharply  at  the  woman  beside  her  ;  her  eyes 
were  half  closed  and  her  head  held  slightly  backwards ;  she 
never  ceased  to  manipulate  Sybil's  hand.  The  latter  was 
still  silent ;  she  was  determined,  for  her  own  satisfaction,  to 
take  no  active  part.  After  a  short  pause,  during  which 
the  clairvoyante  sighed  heavily,  she  began  to  speak  again. 

"  Thee  has  a  spirit  friend — Elizabeth  ;  I  think  it  must 
be  thee's  mother,  who  is  always  watching  over  thee.  She 
says  the  name  *  Leonard '  and  *  Sybil.'  She  is  so  very 
beautiful ;  she  is  high  on  the  spiritual  plane,  but  she  is 
always  near  thee.  .  .  She  is  anxious  for  thee,  but  she 
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knows  thee  is  going  to  come  through  safely.  .  .  She  is  only 
anxious  for  what  thee  is  passing  through." 

Sybil  was  painfully  impressed  ;  little  shivers  of  awe 
travelled  through  her  ;  the  old  lady  could  not  have  known 
anything  about  her,  save  clairvoyantly,  and  she  had  said  her 
own  name  and  the  name  of  her  father  and  mother.  ...  It 
was  almost  terrifying. 

..."  Thee  has  a  good  friend  who  is  not  over  the  border 
— oh,  I  see,  he  is  thee's  father.  He,  too,  is  anxious  for  thee  ; 
and  he  does  not  know  that  thee  will  be  happy  ;  he  does  not 
see  the  end,  because  he  is  not  Beyond.  He  is  very  dis- 
turbed— he  thinks  of  thee  all  the  time ;  thee  is  his  ewe-lamb; 
he  is  sorely  moved  for  thee.  And  I  see  another  man  ;  he 
too  is  a  friend.  .  .  .  Thee  has  more  men  friends  than 
women.  ...  He  loves  thee  very  dearly  ;  he  has  always  loved 
thee,  since  thee  was  little.  .  .  Oh,  I  like  him,  he  is  so  true; 
he  is  gold  right  through.  He  would  lay  down  his  life  for 
thee.  ...  I  see,  he  has  a  wife,  and  two  little  ones,  whom  he 
loves.  He  is  strong — but  I  see  trouble  coming  upon  him. 
There  is  a  black  cloud  coming  against  him  ;  but  he  will 
fight  his  way  out,  and  after  a  little  there  will  be  light  for 
him  again.  But  he  will  never  have  the  full  sun.  ...  I  see 
a  woman  friend,  Millicent  "  (the  name  of  one  of  Sybil's 
American  cousins) ;  "  she  is  married  and  lives  over  the  water. 
She  loves  thee  like  her  own  sister,  but  thee  is  more  to  her 
than  she  is  to  thee.  She  tires  thee,  and  thee  does  not  like 
her  husband  much.  ...  I  see  another  man  friend.  .  .  .  But 
it  is  very  curious !  It  is  not  one — it  is  two  !  " 

Sybil  tried  hard  to  subdue  her  excitement,  which  she 
knew  could  not  be  hidden  from  the  woman,  who  was 
feeling  her  hand  with  an  extraordinary,  electric-battery  kind 
of  effect.  She  gripped  the  arm  of  her  chair  with  her  free 
hand  and  stared  at  a  picture  on  the  opposite  wall,  every 
nerve  in  her  body  at  tension. 
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"  It  is  two,"  repeated  the  clairvoyante  slowly  ;  "  it  came 
to  me  at  first  that  it  was  one,  because  they  are  alike,  in  the 
body.  But  they  are  very  different. "  Sybil  could  contain 
herself  no  longer. 

"  Are  they  both  .   .  .  alive  ?  "  she  asked  unsteadily. 

"  Oh  yes.  But — how  curious  it  is  !  I  see  one  so  very 
plain  ;  he  is  tall,  and  has  a  stoop — so — of  the  head  and 
shoulders.  .  .  .  He  has  a  small  beard  ...  he  is  rather 
stout.  .  .  .  His  eyes  are  tired  ;  they  look  as  though  he 
were  dissipated.  .  .  .  He  also  seems  as  if  he  were  afraid  j  he 
looks  this  way  and  that  as  if  he  feared  something  would 

jump  on  him.  .  .   .  He Thee  will  not  mind  if  I  say 

what  comes  to  me  ?  " 

"  No,  no  !  "  said  Sybil  hastily  j  she  had  closed  her  eyes 
again. 

"  He  loves  thee,  in  a  manner  ;  but  he  cannot  love  any- 
one truly.  He  loves  himself  far,  far  the  best.  He  is  a 
strange  man.  .  .  .  There  is  so  much  .  .  .  one  thing  crosses 
another,  and  I  cannot  see.  .  .  .  He  has  been  a  little  lifted 
since  he  has  known  thee.  He  did  not  understand  anything 
about  good  until  then.  But  he  can  only  see  it  like  as  it  were 
a  little  night-light,  and  sometimes  it  goes  out,  for  him, 
altogether.  .  .  .  He  can  never  know,  on  this  plane  of  life, 
that  there  is  a  great,  burning  sun  of  good.  .  .  .  He  has  a 
mind  which  is  in  the  twilight ;  the  sight  of  his  mind  is 
as  through  a  piece  of  bad,  old  glass.  .  .  .  He  is  not  honest — 
no,  he  is  not  honest.  .  .  .  There  is  something — I  cannot  see 
what  it  is.  ...  It  is  as  though  he  drew  away  and  covered  it 
up  when  I  came  near  to  that.  .  .  .  He  fears  all  the  time 
about  that.  .  .  .  It  is  a  deception,  but  I  cannot  see.  .  .  . 
Thee  is  very  moved,  my  dear  ;  I  feel  thee's  pulses  throb- 
bing, throbbing.  .  .  .  Thee  would  like  to  hear  all  I  can 
get  ?  " 

"  Please,"  said  Sybil  firmly. 

13 
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"  The  other  man — the  one  I  thought  was  another  like- 
ness of  the  same — I  do  not  see  him  clearly.  He  is  like  a 
shadow,  but  he  is  surely  in  the  flesh.  It  may  be  that  he  is 
not  far  from  the  border  ;  I  think  that  is  so.  Thee  has  not 
seen  him  for  many  years,  but  thee  thinks  of  him.  There  is 
a  spirit  bond  between  thee  and  him  .  .  .  thee  is  nearer  him 
than  thee  knows.  .  .  .  There  is  some  bond  between  him 
and  the  one  who  is  like  him — a  bond  of  birth,  not  of  spirit. 
There  is  nothing  which  they  have  in  common  but  the  bond 
of  birth  ;  I  cannot  see  how  near  it  is,  but  I  think  it  is  very 
near.  .  .  ." 

"  Can  you  get  the  name  of  the  man  who  is  shadowy  ?  " 
asked  Sybil,  as  calmly  as  she  could. 

"I  hear  .   .  .   Bri   .  .  .  Briant  .  .   .  Thorn   .   .   ." 

"  I  think  you  have  confused  the  two,"  said  Sybil  quickly. 
"  You  have  nearly  got  the  name  of  the  other  man." 

"  That  is  the  name  I  hear — Bri  .  .  .  Briant,  for  the 
man  who  is  a  shadow.  For  the  other  I  cannot  hear  what 
his  name  is ;  it  is  confused — it  may  be  many  .  .  .  there 
are  many  sounds.  .  .  ." 

With  amazement  Sybil  remembered  her  father  telling 
her  that  the  name  of  Squire  Thornfield's  lost  son  was 
Brian. 

"  The  man  who  is  as  a  shadow  has  much  to  do  with 
thee's  life  j  but  there  is  a  veil  over  him  ;  I  cannot  see  if  the 
influence  on  thee's  life  is  in  the  past  or  the  future.  .  .  .  He 
is  a  clean  man,  a  brave  man.  He  has  never  done  a  thing 
which  is  base,  or  false,  or  cruel.  ...  I  think  he  is  very 
sick — that  he  is  close  to  the  border.  ...  I  seem  to  get  him 
lying  on  a  bed.  .  .  .  He  is  a  little  clearer,  now  that  I  search 
for  him.  .  .  .  Sometimes  I  see  the  other  man  with  him  ; 
sometimes  he  is  alone.  .  .  ." 

"  You  think  the  other  man  knows  him  ?  "  The  beating 
of  Sybil's  heart  could  be  heard  in  the  pauses. 
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"  I  have  told  thee,  there  is  a  connection  of  blood.  .  .  . 
Certainly  they  are  often  together.  But  it  is  very  curious — I 
cannot  understand — there  is  a  mystery.  ...  I  see  the  sea 
— many  pictures  of  it — I  hear  the  noise  of  the  sea.  .  .  . 
Now  it  is  stormy,  now  it  is  blue  and  quiet,  but  always  I 
hear  the  noise  of  the  sea.  .  .  .  Then  there  comes  a  mist  .  .  . 
and  I  have  a  feeling  of  sorrow — oh,  it  is  such  pitiful  sorrow ! 
It  is  more  than  sorrow — it  is  anguish.  ...  It  is  the  anguish 
of  a  body  broken — maimed.  ...  I  hear  the  dumb  cry  of  a 
soul  in  despair,  whose  only  strength  now  is  in  his  mind,  which 
tortures  him.  .  .  .  He  is  a  brave  man,  and  his  will  is  strong 
— he  is  fighting  still.  .  .  .  And  the  loneliness  and  the 
despair  are  not  always  so  black  ;  there  are  thoughts  which 
come  to  comfort  him.  He  remembers  thee  ;  thee  is  very 
fresh  in  his  mind.  Thee  may  not  have  known  it,  but  his 
mind  is  very  often  with  thee  ;  I  found  it  travelling  to  thee, 
and  then  he  became  more  plain.  .  .  .  Thee  succoured  him 
once,  I  think  j  I  see  the  image  of  thee,  always  in  his 
atmosphere.  .  .  ." 

"  Can  you  see  where  he  is  ? "  asked  Sybil  jerkily. 
"  Please  try  to  see  !  " 

"  I  cannot  be  sure — it  is  in  a  town  ;  perhaps  somewhere 
in  London.  ...  I  see  him  in  a  small  room,  and  I  hear 
many  voices,  and  the  sound  of  an  instrument.  .  .  .  The 
noises  hurt  him.  .  .  .  He  is  much  clearer  than  at  first.  .  .  . 
But  I  cannot  see  more.  .  .  ." 

"  Can  you  see  if  we  shall  meet  again  ?  " 

"I  cannot  understand  if  the  meetings  have  to  do  with 
the  past  or  the  future.  ...  I  think  it  is  the  past.  The 
future  is  blank.  .  .  .  When  I  try  to  be  in  it,  the  other 
man,  the  man  who  is  not  sick,  draws  very  near  and  plain, 
and  I  cannot  see  beyond  him." 

"  Can  you  see  what  my  future  life  will  be  ?  " 

"  I  see  that  thee  will  be  happy.     Thee  will  go  through 
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more  sorrow  first,  and  then  thee  will  be  happy.  Thee  will 
marry,  but  I  cannot  see  thy  husband  plain.  It  is  very 
curious,  but,  as  at  the  beginning,  the  two  who  are  alike 
seem  to  draw  together,  so  that  I  cannot  tell  which  is  the 
sick  one  and  which  the  one  who  is  well.  ...  It  seems  to 
me  that  thee  mates  with  the  one  who  is  clearer.  ...  I  see 
thee  on  a  high  place  with  a  city  below,  all  among  flowers, 
in  the  bright  sun.  .  .  .  Perhaps  thee  is  able  to  make  him 
true,  but  thee  should  think  before  thee  marries  him — he 
is  not  sound  at  the  core.  ...  I  do  not  think  that  anything 
more  comes  to  me.  .  .  ."  She  released  Sybil's  hand,  and 
opened  her  eyes  with  a  long  sigh.  The  other  noticed  that 
intensely  black  circles  ringed  her  tired  eyes. 

"  What  a  wonderful  gift  yours  is !  "  said  Sybil,  feeling 
utterly  banal.  "  How  did  you  find  out  that  you  had  it  ?  " 

"When  I  was  a  little  child.  My  people  were  Quakers, 
and  my  momma  was  very  strict.  We  lived  on  a  farm  in 
Massachusetts.  I  saw  clairvoyantly  as  long  as  I  can 
remember,  and  I  was  not  frightened,  though  I  soon  found 
others  did  not  see  as  I  did.  I  saw  people  who  were  dead, 
and  people  who  were  alive,  but  not  present  in  the  body  j 
and  I  knew  when  people  were  going  to  die.  I  also  heard 
what  others  did  not  hear — clairaudiently.  I  told  my  mother 
one  day,  and  she  was  very  angry,  and  frightened  ;  she 
thought  I  was  possessed  by  a  devil.  I  was  beaten,  and 
shut  up  with  no  food  in  a  dark  cupboard,  and  I  left  off 
telling  what  I  had  seen  and  heard  until  I  was  grown." 

"  It  must  be  marvellous  to  be  so  in  touch  with  the 
unseen,"  said  Sybil ;  she  wanted  dreadfully  to  cry,  she 
could  not  think  why. 

"  It  is  very  natural,  to  me.  I  have  my  married  daughter 
and  her  children,  and  many  nephews  and  nieces,  but  most 
of  my  dear  ones  are  over  the  threshold.  Sometimes  when 
I  meet  them  in  the  spirit  I  am  unquiet,  wishing  to  be  with 
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them  more  fully.  One  is  tired  when  one  is  old — and  the 
peace  and  light,  and  the  many,  many  dear  ones  just  beyond 
the  barrier  make  one  restless,  sometimes.  But  I  love  my 
work — I  am  never  tired  of  it.  I  am  able  to  help  and 
comfort  many  ;  and  every  life  is  so  different  ;  hundreds 
and  hundreds  come  to  me,  and  never  one  the  same.  And 
it  is  pleasant  when  they  come  back  and  tell  me  that  what 
I  said  did  good  and  was  true.  .  .  .  Now  I  want  thee  to 
be  patient,  and  to  do  nothing  in  a  hurry.  Thee  will  find 
in  a  little  that  life  is  altering — altering  for  thee.  I  see  the 
fog  lifted,  and  that  thee  goes  on  in  the  light.  .  .  .  But 
thee  will  be  deeper  in  darkness  first.  .  .  .  Thee  will 
presently  have  courage  to  look  well  at  thee's  burden,  and 
it  will  not  be  long,  then,  before  thee  is  free.  .  .  .  No,  it 
seems  to  me  that  thee  does  not  marry  as  thee  thinks.  .  .  . 
Thee  was  very  tired  when  thee  came  in  ;  I  hope  thee  is 
feeling  a  little  stronger  ?  I  felt  power  going  from  me  to 
thee." 

Sybil  looked  into  the  calm  mystery  of  the  eyes  as  she 
took  her  leave,  and  thanked  the  clairvoyante  ;  it  seemed 
almost  an  insult  to  offer  the  fee. 

"  Indeed,  you  have  helped  me,  and  I  do  feel  stronger," 
she  said,  with  her  winsome  smile  ;  "  but  it  is  so  bewildering 
— I  shall  take  a  long  time  to  get  to  terms  with  it.  It 
makes  one  realise  how  we  are  living  in  a  world  within  a 
world  all  the  time,  and  it  takes  one's  breath  away  !  " 

"  God  be  with  thee  ;  and  thank  thee  too — thee  has 
brought  me  a  blessing  from  the  sweetness  of  youth,"  said 
the  grey-haired  woman. 

Outside,  the  roar  of  the  traffic,  the  street  vistas,  the 
human  ant-swarm,  the  yellow  plane  leaves  on  the  ground, 
the  smell  of  autumnal  London — how  out  of  focus  and 
strange  it  all  seemed  ! — as  the  world  might  seem  after  a 
trance  of  fifty  years. 
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Sybil  drove  home  in  a  dream  ;  the  tangible  was  the 
unreality,  the  esoteric  the  real  and  true. 

She  did  not  go  to  sleep  till  nearly  three  o'clock  that  night. 
Dane,  from  his  rug,  lifted  his  head  at  intervals  to  look  at 
her,  sitting  in  her  white  wrapper  by  the  open  window  in 
the  moonlight,  gazing  over  the  tree-tops  in  the  square. 

Fragments  of  sentences  hammered  at  her  brain,  over 
and  over  again,  in  a  queer,  meaningless  way  ;  they  seemed 
to  have  a  stunning  effect,  so  that  the  more  they  hammered 
the  less  they  meant. 

"Thee  may  not  know  it,  but  his  mind  is  very  often 
with  thee.  .  .  .  Thee  succoured  him  once,  I  think.  .  .  . 
I  think  he  is  very  sick — that  he  is  close  to  the  border.  .  .  . 
It  is  more  than  sorrow — it  is  anguish.  .  .  .  Thee  is  nearer 
to  him  than  thee  knows.  .  .  ." 

The  part  about  Thornfield  was  forgotten  at  present ;  he 
seemed  to  recede  from  vision  like  a  landmark  left  behind  on 
a  road.  .  .  . 

Life  and  death — death  and  life — what  did  they  mean  ? 
Was  there  a  meaning  at  all,  or  was  it  only  the  finiteness 
of  man  which  imagined  there  must  be  a  meaning  ?  .  .  . 
Ah  !  but 

"  The  fellowship  of  heart  to  heart, 
The  only  purpose  of  the  earth  " — 

that  was  meaning  enough  ;  there  could  be  no  other  solution, 
if  solution,  in  the  human  sense,  there  was.  .  .  .  She  could 
not  think  connectedly.  Her  mind  floated  away  from  any 
effort  to  dwell  upon  what  she  had  heard  that  afternoon. 
Vague  wonderings  travelled  like  filmy  clouds  across  the 
horizon  of  brain,  and  gradually  took  greater  sombreness 
and  density. 

That  sense  of  indescribable  tragedy  which  one's  mind,  in 
the  grip  of  a  personal  cyclone,  feels  is  the  "  spirit  of  place  " 
belonging  to  this  piteous  earth,  came  upon  her  for  the  first 
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time  with  all  its  appalling  force.  She  was  one  of  the 
many  who,  when  their  individual  mechanism  is  out  of  gear, 
begin  to  hear  what  they  imagine  is  the  grating  of  the 
dislocated  world-loom. 

No  feeling  of  humanity's  companionship  helped  her.  It 
was  one  of  those  times  when  the  awful  isolation  of  each 
unit,  which  is  so  decently  covered  in  daylight  and  company, 
is  seen  in  all  its  stark  nakedness.  Her  soul  was  adrift,  chill 
and  utterly  lonely,  on  a  fog-bound  sea  ;  and  all  around  her, 
as  she  gazed  with  fearful  eyes  at  the  mysterious  waste,  were 
vague  outlines  of  faces — submerged  faces ;  the  faces  of  those 
who  had  been  worsted,  who  had  gone  under  in  despair.  .  .  . 
Was  the  awful  company  waiting  to  receive  her,  too  ? 


CHAPTER    XVI 

SYBIL  was  in  the  drawing-room  hugging  a  wood  fire  as 
Thornfield  came  in  answer  to  her  summons.  Something 
in  her  atmosphere  chilled  him,  and  gave  significance  to  the 
wording  of  her  note.  She  seldom  began  her  letters  to  him 
in  the  conventional  way,  but  with  no  preface,  as  if  talking 
to  him  j  but  now,  in  a  flash,  he  read  into  her  last  one  an  un- 
willingness to  use  terms  of  endearment ;  and  she  had  merely 
signed  by  initials — she  had  never  done  that  before.  .  .  . 
Well,  of  course  she  was  still  feeling  injured  about  Vincent, 
and  he  must  remember  how  she  had  been  spoilt  all  her  life. 
This  was  not  a  time  to  stand  on  one's  dignity  ;  he  must  use 
all  the  diplomacy  and  devotion  at  command  to  charm  her  back, 
with  the  Sir  James  bogey  jibbering  in  the  background.  .  .  . 

"  Darling,  how  did  you  manage  to  catch  the  cold  ?  " 
he  asked  tenderly,  coming  to  kiss  her  as  the  door  closed 
on  the  butler.  She  put  up  both  hands  in  warning. 

"  I'd  rather  not  kiss  you.  My  throat's  pretty  sore,  and 
you  would  be  sure  to  catch  it,"  smiling  faintly. 

"  Oh,  as  you  wish  ;  but  I'd  risk  a  death-chill  for  a  kiss," 
subsiding  into  a  chair  with  a  laugh.  "  Do  you  know  how 
you  got  it  ?  "  he  asked  again,  as  she  was  silent. 

"I  think  it  was  sitting  too  long  at  my  window  the  other 
night  —  there  was  a  beautiful  moon  ;  and  I  felt  chilly 
afterwards — chilly  right  through." 
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Thornfield,  looking  at  her  with  a  sense  of  personal 
injury,  thought  she  was  almost  plain.  She  was  very 
white  ;  her  eyes  were  oppressively  earnest  and  rather  red, 
with  dark  rings  round  them.  He  said  to  himself  that  he 
should  be  treated  to  that  objectionable  "  inward "  expres- 
sion which  always  conjured  up  the  Darrel  image. 

"  What  were  you  romancing  about  in  the  moonlight  ?  " 
in  a  tone  of  tender  banter. 

"  I  was  very  tired  ;  I  suppose  that  was  why  I  caught 
cold.  I  asked  you  to  come  to-day  to  tell  you  about  some- 
thing extraordinary  I  heard  that  afternoon." 

Thornfield  felt  as  if  a  tight  band  of  steel  had  suddenly 
contracted  round  his  brain.  But  her  next  words  relaxed 
the  tension  a  little. 

"  You  don't  believe  in  clairvoyance,  do  you  ?  " 

«  Not  much.     Why  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  do.  I  couldn't  help  it,  even  if  I  wanted  not 
to  believe.  The  clairvoyante  I  went  to  described  you. 
I  never  told  her  one  word,  on  purpose " 

Thornfield  grunted.  "  Thought-reading,"  he  said 
shortly. 

"  Part  of  it  may  have  been  ;  but  she  told  me  many 
things  which  weren't  in  my  thoughts  at  all,  because  I 
knew  nothing  about  them." 

"  Indeed  !  What  things  ?  "  with  a  tolerable  imitation 
of  quizzing  amusement. 

"  Do  you  remember,  by  the  Pools  at  Ripley,  my  telling 
you  about  a  man  who  was  run  over,  whom  I  took  a  good 
deal  of  interest  in  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  do.     Well  ?  " 

"And  my  telling  you  that  he  was  extraordinarily  like 
you — at  least,  as  you  were  when  I  first  met  you  ?  " 

"I  do." 

"The   clairvoyante    saw   that    man    too.     At    first  she 
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thought   you   were  one   person,   because   of  the   likeness ; 
two  separate  aspects  of  the  same,  as  it  were." 

«  Oh  ?  " 

Thorn  field  was  playing  with  a  little  ivory  Chinese  toy  ; 
with  a  sharp  click  it  snapped  in  his  fingers.  Neither  of 
them  noticed  it. 

"I  didn't  tell  you  the  man's  name,"  went  on  Sybil, 
"  and  I  didn't  ask  you  point-blank  if  you  had  ever  known 
anyone  answering  to  his  description." 

"  What  on  earth  is  all  this  leading  to  ?  "  in  a  puzzled 
way  ;  the  desperate  instinct  of  self-preservation  was  making 
him  play  up  very  well. 

"If  you  had  ever  known  the  man,  the  natural  thing 
would  have  been  to  say  so  ;  you  couldn't  have  failed  to 
recognise  him  by  my  description,  and  the  coincidence 
would  have  been  so  extraordinary." 

"  What  coincidence  ?  " 

"  That  we  should  both,  quite  independently,  have  known 
your  double,  of  course." 

"  My  dear  girl  !  naturally  I  should  have  said  if  I  knew 
this  mysterious  person.  What  reason  should  I  have  for 
keeping  it  dark  ?  " 

"I'll  tell  you  his  name  now,  or  we  shan't  get  any 
forwarder.  Have  you  ever  known  a  man  called  Thomas, 
or  Rio  Barrel  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Thornfield,  still  in  bewildered  surprise.  She 
was  looking  fixedly  at  him,  and  he  knew  the  necessity  of 
meeting  her  eyes  unflinchingly  ;  he  hardly  dared  to  let  his 
own  wink  naturally,  lest  she  should  think  it  a  sign  of  quailing. 

His  brain  was  working  at  express  speed.  He  did  not 
believe  the  clairvoyante's  knowledge  was  got  through 
occult  means ;  she  chanced  to  know  something  of  Darrel. 
No  doubt  that  sort  of  charlatan  made  it  their  business  to 
have  a  vast  amount  of  previous  knowledge  to  back  up 
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their  yarns.  When  Sybil  wrote  to  her  to  make  the 
appointment,  she  would  very  likely  have  set  a  "  private 
inquiry  "  agent  to  work  ;  and  of  course  Sybil  had  uncon- 
sciously given  her  hints.  It  just  showed  how  her  mind 
ran  on  the  Darrel  subject.  .  .  .  Whatever  happened,  he 
must  stick  to  his  original  tale  of  absolute  personal  ignorance 
of  Darrel,  and,  for  the  rest,  trust  to  luck.  He  wondered 
if  the  woman  had  actually  told  Sybil  that  he  knew  him  j 
whether  she  was  pumping  him  to  see  if  his  account 
coincided  with  the  clairvoyante's.  For  a  second  or  two 
he  managed  to  keep  his  eyes  calmly  on  Sybil's  j  then  to 
his  encouragement  and  relief,  hers  fell.  He  had  not  lost 
his  ascendancy,  he  said  to  himself.  She  was  dangerously 
suspicious,  but  as  her  information  pretended  to  come  from 
a  supernatural  source,  he  oughtn't  to  have  much  difficulty 
in  convincing  her  that  it  was  a  pack  of  lies.  There  was 
a  short  pause  after  his  mystified  "  No." 

"  The  clairvoyante  said  that  you  and  the  other  man 
were  often  together,"  said  Sybil,  gravely  holding  his  eyes 
again.  "  She  always  acknowledged  when  she  wasn't  sure  of 
things,  but  of  that  she  was  positive." 

"Look  here,  Sybil,"  said  Thornfield,  squarely  confront- 
ing her,  "  d'you  know  what  you  are  doing  ?  You're 
taking  the  word  of  a  complete  stranger — and  the  sort 
of  word,  too,  that  no  one  in  their  senses  would  dream 
of  putting  any  faith  in — in  preference  to  mine  !  You're 
practically  calling  me  a  liar,  all  because  a  silly,  or  astute 
female,  who  gets  her  living  by  pretending  she  has  c  second 
sight,'  has  concocted  a  story  which  fits  in  with  hints  you 
supplied.  Oh,  I  daresay  it  was  unconscious  on  your  part, 
but  by  long  practice  they  get  as  sharp  as  hawks  at  pouncing 
on  shreds  of  assistance  from  the  'client.'  .  .  .  It's  really 
enough  to  exasperate  one.  I  hadn't  much  belief  in  so- 
called  l  clairvoyance '  before,  but  you've  done  for  any 
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remnant  of  credulity  I  may  have  had.  The  utter,  pre- 
posterous falsity  of  it  proves  what  rotten  nonsense  it  is  !  " 

"  Why  are  you  so  vehement,  Stanley  ?  There's  nothing 
to  get  excited  about." 

"Isn't  there?  Implication  of  being  a  liar  isn't  enough 
to  excite  one,  is  it  ?  " 

"  Qui  s'excuse,  s'accuse.  If  it's  not  true,  you  can  afford 
to  laugh  at  it." 

"  May  I  ask  if  she  told  you  anything  else  ?  I  should 
like  to  know  to  what  lengths  her — artistic  talents  went, 
if  I  may  be  allowed." 

His  face  was  covered  with  a  dull  purple  flush  ;  the  eyes  were 
blood-shot,  and  veins  which  pulsated  with  an  undue  influx  of 
blood  stood  out  on  his  temples.  Sybil  glanced  quickly  up  at 
him,  taking  in  his  aspect ;  a  slight  shudder  went  through  her. 

"  She  told  me  several  other  things,"  quietly,  "  but  it's 
hardly  worth  while  to  repeat  *  rotten  nonsense,'  is  it  ?  " 

"  I  have  said  that  I  should  like  to  hear." 

"  Very  well.  She  told  me  that  there  was  some  relation- 
ship between  you  and  .  .  .  the  other  man  ;  and  she  said 
that  his  name  was  Thorn — something,  though  she  couldn't 
get  what  your  name  was." 

For  one  ghastly  moment  Thornfield  felt  the  solid  earth 
cleaving  beneath  his  feet ;  then,  because  he  had  the  faculty 
of  sharply  getting  back  his  equilibrium,  like  a  tight-rope 
dancer,  he  realised  that  his  deliverance  lay  in  his  own  hands. 
He  laughed  bitterly  by  way  of  answer. 

"What  was  the  first  name — I  mean  the  Christian  name 
— of  old  Mr  Thornfield's  son  who  was  lost  ?  "  asked  Sybil 
abruptly. 

"  Did  your  old  lady  tell  you,  or  are  you  genuinely  seeking 
for  information  ?  " 

She  was  silent,  waiting.     There  was  no  escape. 

"  I  mean — I  should  rather  have  liked  to  test  the  good 
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woman's  accuracy  ;  we  seem  to  be  mutually  playing  a  kind  of 
catch-who-catch-can  game,  don't  we  ?  "  with  a  harsh  laugh. 

"  I  should  like  you  to  tell  me,  please." 

"  As  far  as  I  can  remember,  it  was  Brian — Brian  Selby," 
dryly  ;  "  does  that  tally  ?  " 

"  Did  you  see  much  of  him  as  a  boy  ? — he  was  younger 
than  you,  wasn't  he  ?  " 

"  Don't  flatter  yourself  I  can't  see  where  all  these 
questions  are  leading,"  taking  a  turn  about  the  room. 
"  May  I  smoke  ? — oh,  I  forgot,  this  isn't  your  own  room." 

"  Father  doesn't  much  like  it  in  here,"  said  Sybil.  She 
was  surprised  at  his  asking  permission  at  all ;  he  had  dropped 
the  ceremony  of  late. 

Suddenly  he  stopped,  hands  in  pockets,  with  his  back  to 
her,  looking  out  of  the  window. 

"Yes,  I  see  clearly  where  they're  leading.  In  plain 
English,  you  think  that  the  man  you  knew,  calling  himself 
4  Rio '  Darrel,  and  old  Thornfield's  son,  are  one  and  the 
same  ;  and  you  can't  help  inclining  to  believe  your  old 
woman,  when  she  says  I  know  the  man,  now.  It  may  be 
that  your  long-lost  Darrel  and  young  Thornfield  are  the 
same  j  all  I  can  say  is,  that  I  know  nothing  about  it.  The 
only  times  I  saw  young  Brian  were  once  or  twice  when  he 
was  hunting  on  his  pony  and  I  was  following  on  foot,  and 
we  had  a  few  words  together,  or  when  we  met  in  a  bun- 
shop  in  the  town,  or  nodded  in  the  street.  I  knew  he  had 
disappeared,  for  of  course  it  was  that  which  got  me  adopted 
by  his  father  ;  beyond  that,  I  know  nothing  about  him 
any  more  than  the  rest  of  the  world — which  is  nil. 
Personally,  I  believe  he's  dead.  If  your  prophetess  woman 
has  got  hold  of  the  story,  and  thinks  she  has  discovered  the 
lost  heir,  I'm  afraid  you  must  look  entirely  to  her  for  more 
enlightenment  ;  I  hope  she  c  clear-sees '  sufficiently  to  lay  a 
material  finger  on  him.  What  makes  you  believe  that  the 
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man  you  knew  and  Brian  Thornfield  are  the  same  ? 
Because  of  the  likeness  to  me  ?  or  only  from  what  she 
said  ?  .  .  .  Did  she  say  in  so  many  words  *  Thomas 
Darrel  is  the  assumed  name  of  Brian  Thornfield  '  ?  " 

"  She  first  described  Thomas  Darrel,  to  my  satisfaction  ;  it 
could  have  been  no  one  else,  though  she  didn't  know  that 
name  ;  and  then  she  said  his  name  was c  Briant,'  and  that  you 
and  he  were  connected,  and  that  you  were  *  often  together.' " 

"  I  should  like  to  go  and  interview  her  for  myself," 
meditatively  ;  "  it  would  be  most  interesting." 

"  I'm  afraid  you  can't  do  that ;  I  don't  care  that  you 
should,  so  I  prefer  to  keep  her  address  to  myself." 

Thornfield  remained  with  his  back  to  her. 

"  I'm  going  to  deliver  myself  of  a  little  plain  speaking, 
Sybil,"  he  said  deliberately. 

She  thought  his  voice  was  curiously  thick  ;  was  it  with 
furious  anger  or  what  ? 

"  I'm  not  going  to  do  any  soft  sawder  business ;  you've 
had  your  say,  and  tacitly  accused  me  of  being  a  liar  ;  now 
I'm  going  to  have  mine.  Don't  imagine  I'm  a  poor  meek 
poop  ;  I've  got  all  my  wits  about  me,  and  enough  proper 
pride  to  resent  being  brow-beaten  by  a  woman — even  the 
woman  I  love."  His  voice  cracked,  then  steadied  itself. 

"  When  you  first  set  eyes  on  me,  you  took  to  me  instantly, 
for  the  mere  reason  that  I  was  like  a  certain  man  you  had 
come  across,  seven  years  before.  You  thought  at  the  very 
first  that  I  might  really  be  him  ;  when  it  was  proved  I  was 
not,  you  had  grafted  your  liking  for  him,  the  impossible,  on 
to  me  the  possible — a  case  of  l  If  you  can't  get  what  you 
like,  you  must  like  what  you  can  get.'  I  went  cheerfully 
on,  dressed  up  in  borrowed  finery,  like  a  fatuous  fool." 

Sybil  sat  rigid,  staring  into  the  fire,  as  his  thick  utterance,  all 
the  charm  and  music  gone  from  it,smote  on  her  shrinking  ears. 

u  After  a  time  I  dared  to  hope  I  had  won  your  love — 
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you  were  so  good  to  me.  .  .  .  When  I  put  my  hope  to 
the  test,  by  the  Pools  at  Ripley  Court,  and  asked  you  to 
marry  me,  you  told  me  for  the  first  time  of  the  man  who 
was  my  double.  As  I've  said,  I'm  not  a  fool  by  nature, 
and  love  sharpens  the  wits.  I  saw  it  all  in  a  moment ;  and 
at  first  I  was  humiliated  and  disheartened.  Then  1  said, 
4  She  may  have  only  learnt  to  love  you  because  you  reminded 
her  of  the  other,  but  she  has  learnt  to  love  you  ;  though 
vanity  is  wounded  because  you  haven't  won  her  on  your 
own  merits,  you  can  yet  keep  her  through  them  ! '  And 
making  up  my  mind  to  meet  the  future  with  no  maunder- 
ings  about  the  past,  I  went  on  into  such  sunlight  as  I  had 
never  yet  known.  .  .  .  But  it  wasn't  long  before  I  found 
out  that  for  you  the  past  was  not  buried — and  it  takes  two 
to  make  a  bargain  ;  I  hadn't  reckoned  on  your  not  letting  the 
past  alone.  .  .  .  No,  don't  interrupt,  please — I  must  finish 
what  I've  started  out  to  say.  ...  I  soon  found  that — 
perhaps  against  your  will — I  shall  always  believe  you  are 
naturally  a  loyal  woman — your  thoughts  were  a  great  deal 
with  this  man.  You  expected  to  see  him  in  the  streets ; 
you  fancied  people  in  the  distance  might  be  him.  ...  In 
fact,  without  knowing  it,  you  were,  in  a  sort  of  way,  in  love 
with  him  still.  It's  quite  possible  to  be  in  love  with  two 
people  at  once,  you  know  !  .  .  .  Your  meeting  me  in  the 
solid  flesh  at  first  made  him  into  a  shadow,  because  my 
bodily  presence  was  such  a  contrast ;  and  then  it  brought 
up  a  new  and  more  substantial  image  of  him — by  slow 
degrees.  .  .  .  You  know  it  is  so." 

Sybil's  hands  locked  and  unlocked  themselves ;  her  dry 
lips  parted  to  speak,  but  no  sound  came. 

"  It's  no  use  your  telling  me  that  you  went  to  that  sooth- 
sayer person  from  a  vague  general  curiosity.  The  very 
fact  of  your  keeping  me  in  the  dark  about  it  shows  that  you 
.  .  .  you  felt  guilty.  You  went,  hoping  to  learn  something 
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about  the  man  you  had  lost — and  you  *  learnt '  more  than 
you  expected.  ...  In  every  word  of  what  she  told  you  I 
can  read  how  your  own  hopes  and  inclinations  led  her  on. 
.  .  .  The  gist  of  it  all  is — I'm  in  a  false  position.  .  .  . 
And  you've  not  been  honest  with  yourself,  and  are  begin- 
ning to  wake  up  to  the  fact.  Is  it  so,  or  is  it  not  ? — and 
if  it  is  so,  can  we  go  on  as  we  are  ?  " 

In  the  midst  of  the  silence  which  followed,  Sybil  seemed 
to  hear  that  calm,  other-world  voice  saying,  "  He  is  not 
honest — no,  he  is  not  honest."  .  .  . 

But  the  mantle  of  illusion  is  very  hard  to  tear  away  when 
it  has  been  worn  for  some  time  by  the  idol.  It  is  fastened 
with  the  ties  of  use  and  custom,  with  memory  and  old 
trust,  and  it  does  not  come  off  save  by  a  very  hurricane  of 
destruction.  Sybil  was  not  a  fatuous  woman,  but  she  still 
thought  she  loved  the  idol — still  could  not  wholly  separate 
the  spurious  from  the  real.  With  swift  accusation  of  dis- 
loyalty she  drew  the  mantle  together,  where  the  wind  of 
doubt  had  lifted  it ;  she  had  unconsciously  been  holding  it 
on  for  many  days  past.  She  did  not  speak,  and  Thornfield 
began  again,  with  a  rush. 

"You  must  see  that  it  is  a  humiliating  position  for  a 
man — an  impossible  one.  I've  been  living  in  a  fool's 
paradise  the  whole  time.  .  .  .  Now  and  then  I  was 
wretched  ;  I  wondered  what  would  be  the  end  of  it  all.  .  .  . 
And  now  the  eagerness  with  which  you've  swallowed  this 
cock-and-bull  story  proves  what  I  had  suspected  all  'along. 
...  In  your  heart  of  hearts,  you  hope  you  will  refind 
Darrel.  .  .  .  And  you  actually  believed,  without  a  ghost 
of  proof — simply  on  that  romancing  woman's  word, — that  I 
had  grossly  deceived  you,  and  knew  the  man  all  the  time. 
...  I  suppose  you  thought  I  was  afraid  to  let  him  come 
into  your  life  again  !  " 

His  voice  gave  way.     He  swung  round,  and  she  looked 
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up,  startled,  then  sharply  caught  her  breath.  Once  before 
she  had  seen  tragedy  written  on  that  face,  when  its  lines 
were  tragic  of  themselves,  sharpened  by  hunger,  humiliation, 
and  stultifying  anxiety.  Once  more  it  was  tragic,  but 
after  a  different  manner.  The  face  was  well-fed,  full- 
blooded  ;  the  whole  aspect  spoke  of  high  living  and 
prosperity.  But  by  an  obscure  prompting  Sybil  knew  that 
the  tragedy  was  immeasurably  deeper  now.  There  was 
something  of  half-truculent,  half-appealing  cowardice — the 
resentful  fear  of  a  pampered  animal  driven  to  bay  ;  also,  of 
a  primitive  rage  which  she  did  not  understand,  and  which 
was  ugly  and  horrifying  beyond  words.  She  felt  that  he 
was  in  what  seemed  exaggerated  torture — but  that  some- 
thing in  the  depths  of  his  man's  nature  which  she  did  not 
understand  was  roused  like  a  wild  beast ;  and  conscience 
blamed  her,  in  part,  for  having  called  forth  the  worst  in 
him.  Again  she  thought  of  his  love-song,  "  My  Lady  of 
Succour "  ;  thought,  too,  of  his  assurances  that  she  had 
called  his  soul  to  birth — that  she  had  it  in  her  power  to 
uplift  or  damn  him.  A  kind  of  sublimated  womanly  vanity 
certainly  helped  at  the  crisis,  but  only  as  a  side-factor. 
The  main  influences  were  her  moral  responsibility  and  her 
bonds  of  honour.  As  in  the  law  of  this  just  land,  so  in  her 
individual  code — she  must — she  would — hold  a  man  innocent 
until  he  was  proved  guilty.  The  very  thing  which  it 
seemed  should  enlarge  the  breach  helped  to  a  greater  effort 
of  loyalty  ;  her  newly  stimulated  interest  in  Darrel  and  the 
thinking  of  him  as  a  tangible  being  again  at  once  tempted 
and  warned  her.  And  to  be  tempted  by  the  thought  of 
him  to  be  disloyal  to  her  pledge,  was  to  be  disloyal  in  any 
other  sense,  to  his  ideal  and  memory.  .  .  . 

"  Before  God,  Sybil — if  I  could  find  him  for  you  I 
would  !  "  said  Thornheld  suddenly,  with  the  impression 
of  sincerity  strong  emotion  always  carries  with  it.  "  I'm  a 
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selfish  devil,  but  I  believe  I  so  love  you  that  I  put  your 
happiness  before  my  own.  ...  At  anyrate,  if  he  was  alive, 
and  it  would  make  you  happy  to  marry  the  man,  I'd  release 
you.  ...  I  doubt  if  I  shall  be  able  to  make  you  happy, 
though  God  knows.  ..." 

It  was  an  inspiration,  and  superbly  done  ;  the  pathos  and 
the  drama  of  it  carried  him  away  ;  he  turned  from  her,  as 
though  to  hide  the  tragedy  of  his  face.  She  forgot  the 
ugliness  of  which  she  had  caught  a  glimpse — forgot  the 
terror  she  had  felt.  Her  woman's  heart  was  touched  to  the 
quick.  She  rose  and  crossed  over  to  him,  compassion  and 
almost  motherly  love  magnificently  to  the  fore. 

"  You  don't  understand,"  she  said  gently,  struggling  with 
her  tears,  putting  both  her  hands  on  his  folded  arms ;  "  you 
think  I  don't  care  for  you  any  more,  Stanley  dear  ;  but  I 
do  \  ...  I  want  to  be  everything  to  you — to  comfort  and 
help  you  ;  and  I  do  think  you'll  make  me  a  happy  woman, 
because  I  know  you  love  me.  Sometimes  I  find  it  very 
difficult  to  read  my  own  soul  plainly,  one  is  so  ...  so 
complex.  I  certainly  did  care  for  ...  that  other  one, 
though  I  don't  know  how  you  knew  it  !  But  he  can  be 
nothing  to  me  now — you  have  taken  his  place.  If  there 
are  some  lingering  thoughts  which  haunt  me,  they  are  only 
the  thoughts  of  a  pathetic  friendship,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  grudge  them.  ...  It  was  splendid  of  you 
— splendid,  do  you  hear,  Stanley  ? — to  say  that  you  would 
stand  aside  if  he  could  be  found  j  I  know  you  meant  it. 
.  .  .  But  oh,  dear,  I  do  love  you,  and  I'm  so  tired  of  it  all !  " 

With  a  little  broken  cry,  as  of  a  repulsed  child,  she  turned 
from  him,  thinking  he  was  hardening  himself  against  her.  He 
raised  his  head  suddenly,  flung  his  arms  round  the  drooping, 
slender  figure,  and  rained  feverish  kisses  upon  her  wet  face. 

"  Don't  make  me  taste  hell  again,"  he  murmured  hoarsely. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

THORNFIELD  left  Sybil  while  it  was  yet  early  afternoon. 
The  reaction  had  brought  a  sense  of  anti-climax  ;  reverbera- 
tions from  the  crash  of  discords  lingered,  mingling  like 
ghostly  echoes  with  the  resumed  theme.  There  was  a 
feeling  of  banality  about  every  topic ;  the  pauses  were 
oppressive,  the  laughter  forced.  How  Thornfield  managed 
to  get  through  the  half-hour  which  he  devoted  to  being 
as  tactful  and  tender  as  within  him  lay,  he  never  knew. 
Sometimes  he  felt  he  was  going  mad.  A  raging  devil 
within  him  was  gripping  and  wrenching  at  restraint  as  on 
a  lever  ;  the  utmost  weight  of  his  will-power  was  needed 
to  keep  it  from  being  forced  up,  when  a  screaming  company 
of  passions  would  rush  loose,  like  maniacs  from  their  cells. 

At  last  he  looked  at  Sybil,  exclaiming  that  she  was  dead 
tired — as,  indeed,  she  was, — and,  with  anxious  injunctions 
to  take  care  of  herself,  he  got  away. 

He  cabbed  to  his  rooms  in  Jermyn  Street,  where  he 
sat  brooding  grimly  for  nearly  an  hour,  with  a  constantly- 
renewed  supply  of  strong  brandy-and-soda.  Presently,  as 
the  spirit  got  full  hold  of  him,  he  felt  new  backbone  form- 
ing j  the  torment  of  jealous  fury  began  to  nerve,  instead 
of  keeping  him  writhing.  He  felt  equal  to  the  situation. 
He  had  won  the  feminine  part  of  the  battle  ;  now  there  was 
the  other  side  of  the  business  to  attend  to.  He  had  been 
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on  the  rack,  through  that  half-dead  pauper  ;  with  a  zest  of 
a  Red  Indian  with  his  prey  in  his  power,  he  looked  forward 
to  the  reprisal-torture.  He  had  enough  imagination  to 
see  into  the  nature  of  the  pangs.  All  his  faculties  were 
gathered  up  into  a  compact  lust  of  revenge  j  exultation 
sang  a  savage,  incoherent  psalm  in  his  brain.  He  put  on 
his  hat  with  the  suspicion  of  a  jaunty  tilt,  and  started  out 
into  the  streets  once  more.  This  time  he  did  not  take  a 
cab.  It  would  bring  him  to  his  goal  too  soon  ;  he  wanted 
to  spin  out  the  exquisite  anticipation.  After  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour's  brisk  walking,  using  many  well-known 
short-cuts,  he  reached  the  squalid  bustle  of  Amelia  Street. 
He  was  kept  waiting  fully  three  minutes  after  pealing  the 
bell  of  No.  10,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  violently 
rang  again.  He  did  not  know  that  Lily  had  squinted  up 
through  the  area  and  seen  who  the  caller  was.  At  last 
her  deliberate,  flat-footed  tread  sounded  along  the  passage, 
and  she  opened  the  door  just  wide  enough  to  show  a  quarter 
of  her  disordered  person.  Thornfield  forced  the  door  open 
before  there  was  time  for  colloquy. 

" I'm  in  a  hurry,"  he  said  angrily.  "Couldn't  you  see 
who  it  was  ?  " 

There  was  an  understanding,  though  he  no  longer  lodged 
there,  that  he  should  come  in  and  out  to  see  Darrel  without 
question.  He  was  on  excellent  terms  with  the  fat-minded 
Huggins,  whose  efforts  on  the  cornet  he  had  always  en- 
couraged ;  but  the  wife  and  niece  had  never  been  friendly. 

11  You  didn'  give  me  no  time,"  scathingly,  "  not  th'  wink 
ov  a  hye,  you  didn'  give  me.  'Ow  wuz  I  ter  know  it 
wasn't  a  thief — aforcin'  ov  th'  door  like  that !  " 

She  banged  it  viciously,  and  slip-slopped  back  to  the 
basement  stairs. 

Thornfield,  his  eyes  glinting  with  excitement,  quietly 
opened  the  door  of  the  room  on  the  left  of  the  passage,  and 
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as  quietly  closed  it  behind  him.  As  he  had  thought  likely, 
Darrel  was  asleep.  He  slept  so  ill  at  night,  that,  in  spite 
of  the  noise,  he  did  so  a  great  deal  in  the  daytime.  With 
a  sudden  impulse  Thornfield  locked  the  door. 

He  came  softly  up  to  the  couch-side,  and  stared  fixedly 
at  the  sleeping  man.  He  had  not  seen  him  for  nearly  a 
month,  and  was  forcibly  struck  by  the  look  of  living  death  ; 
it  was  extraordinary  that  he  continued  to  hang  on.  His 
face  was  turned  towards  Thornfield,  the  pallid,  bluish  lips 
close  shut,  the  left  hand  still  loosely  holding  the  fountain- 
pen  with  which  he  had  been  doing  shorthand  exercises 
when  he  fell  asleep.  The  window  was  wide  open,  and 
the  red  blind,  drawn  down  to  lessen  the  long-departed 
sunlight,  flapped  spasmodically  in  the  evening  wind.  A 
barrel-organ  reeled  forth  a  rollicking  tune  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  way  ;  a  group  of  boys  played  by  the  doorstep 
with  shouts  and  yells  j  every  few  seconds  a  van  or  brewer's 
dray  clattered  deafeningly  over  the  macadam  paving,  inter- 
spersed with  lighter  traffic  and  street  cries. 

Blessed  sleep  had  temporarily  sealed  the  ears  of  the  man 
on  the  couch  ;  the  ceaseless  noises  caused  no  spasm  in  the 
worn,  still  face.  A  look  almost  of  peace  was  upon  it, 
though  the  tension  was  still  there.  The  hair  and  beard 
were  noticeably  whiter  than  when  Thornfield  had  last  seen 
him.  The  flesh  looked  like  greyish  wax,  with  deeper  grey 
shadows  in  cheeks  and  temples  and  round  the  eyes.  His 
old,  dark-blue  serge  coat  was  always  well  brushed  and 
mended — Lily  saw  to  that, — and  the  flannel  shirt  and  tie 
in  good  order.  Thornfield  had  often  been  irritated  by  his 
scrupulousness  about  his  person  ;  he  even  kept  his  nails 
carefully,  a  detail  which  the  other  considered  was,  for  a 
derelict,  an  affectation.  They  were  marred  by  many  a 
strenuous  task  and  mishap  at  sea,  while  Thornfield's  were 
neat  and  seemly,  of  which  he  was  secretly  proud  j  but  he 
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took  care  not  to  expose  them  more  than  was  necessary 
before  people  likely  to  be  suspicious.  From  this  caution 
had  arisen  a  habit  of  keeping  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

They  hung  by  his  side  now,  as  he  looked  intently  at 
the  paralytic.  Unconsciously  his  fingers  doubled  up  and 
undoubled  ;  his  head  and  shoulders  were  poked  forward  ; 
his  countenance  twisted  with  savage  loathing  and  disgust — 
almost  fear.  A  devil  screamed  within  him,  "  Now  for  his 
throat !  "  and  yet  the  instinct  which  keeps  all  but  the 
vilest  of  civilised  men  from  molesting  a  corpse  was  a 
deterrent.  The  motion  of  breathing  was  practically  in- 
visible ;  the  seeming  damps  of  death  were  on  the  broad, 
furrowed  forehead.  .  .  . 

In  a  flash,  while  Thornfield  stared,  the  eye-caverns  were 
lit  up  by  the  unveiled  life  and  fire  of  the  brown  eyes. 
For  a  second  or  two  Darrel's  held  those  of  the  other. 
Thornfield  felt  a  strange,  uncanny  tremor  run  through  him 
from  head  to  foot,  and  his  hair  lift  at  the  roots.  It  was  as 
though  a  dead  body  had  opened  its  eyes  and  looked  into 
yours,  fastening  upon  you  forever  the  awful  sense  of  having 
seen  in  a  glass,  darkly,  the  secrets  of  another  life  than  this. 

He  caught  his  breath  with  relief  when  Darrel  hoisted 
himself  higher  on  his  pillows,  and  in  a  matter-of-fact  voice 
asked  him  how  long  he  had  been  there. 

"  Oh,  only  a  moment ;  seems  I  caught  the  weasel  asleep. 
I  came  round  to  see  how  you're  getting  on  with  that  serial ; 
it's  being  published  rather  close  up,  and  it  makes  me  a  bit 
uneasy.  It'd  be  a  nice  thing  if  the  editor  had  to  put  a 
note  in  the  November  number  to  the  effect  that  'the 
author  had  been  unable,  through  indisposition,  to  supply  the 
instalment  !  ' " 

"You  could  carry  it  on,"  said  Dan  el,  holding  his  pipe 
in  his  teeth  while  he  filled  it  with  his  left  hand. 

"  Perhaps ;  but  it  might  show  the  trace  of  another  fist ; 
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I  shouldn't  care  to  make  the  attempt.  Besides,  it  isn't 
necessary  ;  if  you  can  do  shorthand  you  could  finish  the 
serial.  I  suppose  you've  lost  interest  ?  I  must  know  for 
certain  if  you  mean  to  finish  it,  because  if  not,  I'll  have  to 
begin  at  once."  Thornfield  had  suddenly  realised  that  he 
was  in  a  marvellously  good  temper  ;  that  craving  to  inflict 
torture  which  was  almost  delirium  had  vanished  now  that 
the  sating  was  at  hand.  He  licked  his  lips  at  the  thought 
of  what  was  to  be  ;  but  he  could  afford  to  bring  it  off"  in 
an  artistic  and  leisurely  manner. 

"  However,"  he  added,  "  /  can't  say  much  about  slacking 
without  playing  pot  to  your  kettle.  But  then  I've  had  a 
pretty  good — particularly  the  pretty  ! — excuse  !  Another 
thing  I  came  round  to  say  this  evening  is,  that  I've  got 
engaged.  I  thought  I  ought  to  warn  you  that  before  very 
long  this  partnership  will  have  to  be  dissolved,  before  I  start 
on  a  new  and,  it's  to  be  hoped,  a  more  permanent  one  !  "  with 
a  laugh.  There  was  a  moment's  pause  before  Darrel  spoke. 

"  Really  ?  I  wish  you  good  luck,  Roxby,"  he  said,  a 
trifle  flatly.  He  was  trying  to  imagine  what  type  of  woman 
would  be  likely  to  fancy  Thornfield  as  a  husband.  He 
pictured  a  sentimental,  obtuse  young  person,  with  money  ; 
high-coloured  and  dressy, — above  all,  unrefined  ;  perhaps  an 
innkeeper's  daughter.  .  .  .  Money  she  must  have,  for 
Thornfield  certainly  could  not  afford  to  marry  on  the 
strength  of  his  own  resources — at  least,  not  on  the  apparent 
ones.  He  knew  the  other's  estimate  of  women  was  a  low 
one  ;  he  had  always  spoken  of  them  as  men  speak  in  whom 
the  bump  of  veneration  is  entirely  missing.  Whenever  he 
approached  the  subject  he  soiled  it  j  and  Darrel  had  shown 
his  disgusted  contempt  by  silence,  or  a  short  word  when 
he  went  too  far,  which  from  the  beginning  of  their 
acquaintance  had  annoyed  Thornfield  intensely.  If  he 
believed  no  woman  pure,  still  less  did  he  believe  any  man 
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clean.  He  despised  such  sanctimonious  humbug  ;  it  was 
impossible  for  a  man  who  had  led  Barrel's  life,  among  the 
dregs  on  land  and  sea,  to  retain  "  ideals "  of  any  sort  about 
women. 

"Your  congratulations  aren't  particularly  hearty,"  he 
sneered,  with  a  laugh.  "  I  suppose  you're  wondering  how 
Lothario  will  look  with  £his  lawful  litter  around  him,' 
instead  of  his  serenading  cloak  !  Ah  well,  there  comes  a 
time  when  the  flower-to-flower  business  has  to  end  !  I 
shall  make  all  the  better  husband,  perhaps,  for  having  had 
my  fill  of  honey  first."  Again  Darrel  was  silent ;  Thorn- 
field  glanced  at  him  with  exquisite  anticipation. 

."Curiosity  evidently  isn't  one  of  your  weaknesses," 
drawing  up  the  flapping  blind  with  a  great  deal  of  noise. 
"  Don't  you  even  want  to  know  the  lady's  name  ?  " 

"I  shouldn't  be  any  the  wiser,"  said  Darrel,  striking  a 
fusee  and  pulling  at  his  pipe,  which  had  gone  out. 

"  Well,  no  j  but  we've  been  partners  so  long  that  I  think 
I  ought  to  let  the  old  one  know  the  new  one's  name. 
Miss  Sybil  Lethbridge  is  my  life-partner,  and  a  rare  fine 
specimen  she  is  j  not  exactly  a  Juno  j  let's  say  a  cross  between 

Diana  and  Aphrodite " 

Darrel  heard  his  own  voice  burst  forth  in  a  cry  which 
was  half  shout,  half  scream.  His  life-long  habit  of  rigid 
control  for  once  failed  him  j  what  no  physical  torture  could 
have  wrung  from  him  mortal  agony  of  mind  extorted. 
There  was  no  thought  of  disbelief;  and  the  full  meaning 
of  it  did  not  dawn  by  slow  degrees,  but  enlightened  him  in 
one  complete  message. 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  Thornfield,  with  well- 
feigned  concern,  turning  round  and  coming  a  step  forward  : 
"  like  some  brandy  ?  "  Darrel's  face,  always  rather  painful 
to  look  at,  was  more  ghastly  than  Thornfield  had  believed 
it  possible  for  a  living  face  to  become. 
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"  You  !  "  he  whispered  hoarsely — "  You  !  "  Then  he 
laughed.  It  was  the  first  time  the  other  had  heard  him 
do  so. 

"  Yes,  it's  me  all  right,"  said  Thornfield  jauntily, 
chuckling.  "  Your  complimentary  melodrama  implies 
that  you  hoped  it  might  have  been  someone  else  !  "  In 
spite  of  his  relish  of  the  situation,  he  felt  as  though  two 
burning  rays  were  boring  into  him  from  Darrel's  eyes. 

Sheer  sick  wonder  as  to  how  a  man  in  Roxby's  position, 
and  of  his  sort,  had  gained  entry  to  Sybil's  circle,  began  to 
occupy  Darrel's  anguished  brain,  ousting,  for  the  moment, 
the  horror  of  the  accomplished  fact.  It  was  true  that  she 

moved  in  a  journalistic  set ;  but  Roxby !  And  there 

could  not  have  been  two  cases  of  picking  up  unfortunates 
off  the  streets.  .  .  . 

"  How  do  you  know  .  .  .  Miss  Lethbridge  ?  "  he  asked, 
trying  to  command  his  voice  ;  he  knew  he  was  exposing 
himself  to  the  mercy  of  the  other,  but  he  must  at  any  rate 
try  to  get  an  answer  to  the  riddle.  .  .  .  Not  only  how  had 
this  man  got  to  know  her  :  how  had  he  reached  her  heart  ? 
.  .  .  He  could  not  have  ! — that  was  the  answer  to  one  of 
the  riddles.  He  must  at  all  costs  keep  his  ideal  of  her. 
She  was  not  a  silly  woman  with  no  insight,  to  be  so  pitiably 
deceived  in  a  man's  character ;  there  was  something 
behind  it.  ... 

"Your  interest  has  woken  up  rather  suddenly,"  said 
Thornfield  blandly.  "  A  minute  ago  it  was  £  I  shouldn't  be 
any  the  wiser '  j  now  it  is,  c  How  do  you  know  Miss  Leth- 
bridge ?  '  "  mimicking  the  other's  tone.  "  Is  it  possible  that 
you've  met  the  lady  ?  " 

11  Whether  I  have  or  not  has  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  how 
did  you  meet  anyone  like  her  ?  " 

"  How  did  the  hog  meet  the  princess,  you  mean,  eh  ? — 
perhaps  she  found  the  hog  wallowing  in  the  gutter,  and  tied 
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a  blue  ribbon  round  his  neck,  and  led  him  home  to  a  golden 
sty  !  ...  So  you  bellowed  out  at  her  name !  "  smiling 
meditatively.  "Well,  as  you  won't  answer  my  question, 
I  don't  see  that  I'm  in  any  way  bound  to  answer  yours. 
.  .  .  No,  my  dear  chap,  I'm  humbuggin'  ;  I  don't  need 
your  answer.  I  just  laid  a  little  trap,  to  see  if  you  would 
or  wouldn't  conceal  your  acquaintance  with  my  fiancee. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  told  me  all  about  it ;  she  has  no 
secrets  from  me  !  I  admit  I  had  a  twinge  of  jealousy  at 
first,  but  she  soon  soothed  that,  and  by  the  end  I  wasn't  in 
the  least  afraid  of  you  !  "  with  an  odious  laugh. 

If  he  had  been  sober  he  would  probably  have  kept  away 
from  Darrel  altogether,  knowing  that  the  luxury  of  stabbing 
him  might  be  bought  at  the  expense  of  things  vital  to  his 
own  fortune.  He  never  once  reflected  that  if  he  went  too 
far  he  might  force  the  other  to  sever  all  connection  with 
him,  cut  off  his  supplies  of  copy,  and  perhaps  communicate 
with  Sybil. 

"  I've  had  enough  of  your  company,  Roxby,"  said  Darrel 
hoarsely,  with  labouring  breath  ;  a  sick  faintness  was  creep- 
ing over  him.  "  You  can  quit,  for  good  j  but  before  you 
go,  take  this :  .  .  .  I  should  be  sorry  for  a  drab  who  was 
going  to  marry  you  .  .  .  and  I'd  save  her  from  you 
...  if  I  could.  .  .  ." 

His  haunted  eyes  closed.  Thornfield  had  no  intention  of 
making  a  move  until  he  had  had  his  fill.  He  came  slowly 
a  step  or  two  nearer  the  couch,  his  hands  deep  in  his 
pockets,  his  feet  planted  firmly  apart.  He  laughed  softly, 
throwing  back  his  head. 

"  I've  known  for  some  time  that  you've  rather  a  low 
opinion  of  my  relations  with  the  ladies,"  he  said  waggishly  ; 
"  but,  bless  you,  they  wouldn't  thank  you  for  saving  'em 
from  themselves,  not  one  in  my  pretty  little  collection'd 
thank  you  !  But  I  don't  think  I  ever  exactly  favoured  the 
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*  drab  '  variety  ;  I  prefer  a  beautiful  blush-pink  !  As  for  the 
lovely  Sybil,  if  you'd  heard  one  or  two  of  the  things  she 
said  about  yourself,  I  doubt  if  you'd  be  so  ready  to  c  save ' 
her  from  me,  fearful  as  her  fate's  likely  to  be  !  A  bit  of  a 
minx,  of  course,  to  make  sport  of  your  simple-mindedness 
and  infirmities !  It  was  the  novelty  of  the  hospital  visiting 
and  the  picking  up  off  the  streets,  and  all  that,  which 
charmed  for  a  time  ;  but  she  told  me — you'll  excuse  the 
baldness — a  pretty  girl  can  say  anything,  you  know — that 
flirting  with  a  semi-corpse  has  its  drawbacks ;  the  hand- 
squeezing  isn't  quite  as  ready  as  it  might  be,  and  a  hospital 
ward  is  a  bit  unromantic  and  exposed  !  .  .  .  She  soon  got 
tired  of  it,  and  went  off  to  New  York  to  cut  it  all,  and 
find  other  little  plays.  Lord,  how  she  did  laugh,  recalling 
some  of  those  touching  passages,  to  be  sure !  A  deuced  flighty 
little  filly  !  I've  made  up  my  mind  to  have  a  punishing-bit 
ready  for  emergencies  when  we  twain  are  one,  or  she'll  be 
trying  to  bolt !  " 

With  a  supreme  effort  of  will  Darrel  returned  from  his 
stupor.  He  had  heard  with  his  outward  ears  all  that  was 
said,  and  the  meaning  came  back  to  him  later  on  ;  but 
exhaustion  from  shock  prevented  him  from  moving  or 
uttering  a  sound  j  all  he  could  do  was  to  keep  himself  from 
swooning  away.  Before  Thornfield  had  finished  he  raised 
his  leaden  head  and  blindly  felt  along  the  wall  for  the  bell. 
At  the  first  tinkle  the  door-handle  was  violently  rattled,  and 
Lily's  raucous  falsetto  was  uplifted  outside,  insisting  breath- 
lessly, "  All  right,  Mr  Darrel  !  Hi  !  you  there — hopen  this 
'ere  door,  or  I'll  fetch  Mr  'Uggins !  " 

Thornfield  went  leisurely  forward  and  unlocked  it. 

"  For  me,  la  belle  Sybille  j  I  can  spare  you  the  drabs !  " 
he  called  over  his  shoulder  ;  laughing,  he  pushed  past  the 
glowering  Lily  and  swaggered  into  the  street,  leaving  the 
door  wide  open. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

BY  the  first  post  on  the  morning  after  Thornfield's  baiting 
of  Darrel,  he  had  a  letter  from  Sir  James  Ripley,  from 
Scotland,  enclosing  a  gold  stud  which  he  said  the  housemaid 
had  found  in  his  room  at  the  Court,  and  had  sent  to  her 
master,  not  knowing  Thornfield's  address. 

"  I  hope  you  are  feeling  fitter,"  he  went  on  ;  "  I  should 
give  myself  a  real  holiday,  if  I  were  you  ;  you  can  afford  to 
rest  on  your  laurels  for  a  bit  j  you  literary  people  work 
harder  than  any  navvy,  in  your  own  way.  How  is  your 
cripple  friend,  of  whom  you  told  me  ?  My  wife  is  always 
greatly  interested  in  cases  of  this  sort,  and  when  I  told  her 
about  him,  was  very  anxious  to  knit  him  a  sofa-blanket  or 
a  pair  of  bed-socks,  and  could  get  him  a  nomination  for  a 
cripple's  home.  If  you  would  send  her  his  address  she  will 
be  delighted  to  do  this.  We  are  having  ideal  weather,  and 
the  grouse  are  behaving  beautifully,  and  so  are  my  new 
Purdeys.  .  .  ."  He  wound  up  with  some  remarks  on  the 
coming  General  Election,  and  signed  himself — "  Yours,  in 
all  sincerity,  JAMES  PANSYDE  RIPLEY." 

The  stud  was  not  Thornfield's,  but  rather  than  corres- 
pond with  Sir  James  he  kept  it,  sending  him  a  wire  of 
acknowledgment  and  thanks. 

So  it  was  as  he  had  thought  at  first — he  had  been  made  to 
betray  himself ;  and  the  cat  intended  to  be  vastly  entertained 
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by  his  mouse.  But  a  mouse,  in  such  a  case,  is  only  amus- 
ing when  it  tries  to  run  away  ;  if  it  stays  still,  calm  and 
self-possessed  in  spite  of  pats  and  tossings,  the  joke,  for  the 
cat,  is  played  out.  .  .  .  Thornfield  did  not  carry  the 
simile  too  far,  and  admit  that  the  next  stage  is  the  mouse's 
obsequies. 

He  would  have  given  anything  to  find  out  how  much  Sir 
James  knew  :  whether  the  inquiry  for  the  address  was  a 
blind,  and  he  already  knew  it — perhaps  had  seen  Darrel, — 
or  whether  he  merely  had  vague  ramblings  and  illusions  to 
go  upon,  joined  to  his  own  guess-work. 

Thornfield  had  got  up  to  a  late  and  nominal  breakfast, 
with  a  racking  head,  after  the  excitements  of  the  day  before, 
and  sat  cowering  over  the  fire  afterwards,  companioned  by  the 
inevitable  decanter  and  a  box  of  expensive  cigars.  .  .  .  Why 
had  Sir  James  hypnotised  him  ?  for  he  was  convinced  by 
now  that  he  had.  Was  it  just  a  psychological  experi- 
ment, or  was  he  working  with  a  definite  aim,  having  had 
suspicions  and  wishing  to  verify  them  ?  The  impossibility  of 
getting  certain  knowledge  was  maddening  ;  but  one  thing 
was  certain,  a  plan  of  campaign  must  be  thought  out  at 
once,  and,  above  all,  he  must  be  perfectly  calm,  and  show 
no  one  that  he  had  anything  to  fear.  What  had  puzzled 
him  from  the  very  start  was  Sir  James's  readiness  to  throw 
the  then  unknown,  unproved  "outsider"  and  the  daughter 
of  his  old  friend  together  ;  he  had  surrounded  them  both 
with  a  benign  atmosphere  of  approval ;  had  practically 
admitted  that  his  aegis  had  been  purposeful,  and  had  specially 
congratulated  him,  Thornfield,  on  the  very  eve  of  treacher- 
ously attacking  his  fortifications.  .  .  .  His  dwelling  upon 
Sybil's  unshakable  loyalty  came  back  to  him  now  with  a 
new  meaning  ;  undoubtedly  the  hypnotism  had  not  been  a 
chance  experiment ;  somehow  Sir  James  had  got  wind  of 
the  Darrel  business,  and  had  used  this  diabolical  method  of 
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confirmation.  But  the  normal  procedure  would  then  be  to 
pass  over  the  matter  into  the  hands  of  Mr  Lethbridge,  that 
he  might  take  the  necessary  steps  about  investigation — for 
his  daughter's  sake  ;  this  he  evidently  had  not  done.  He 
was  an  unpleasant,  baffling  human  enigma,  in  whom  one 
could  trace  no  ordinary  logic  of  behaviour  ;  it  seemed  almost 
as  though  there  were  a  strain  of  madness  in  him.  Thorn- 
field  decided  that  if  he  could  manage  to  keep  away  from  his 
uncanny  personal  influence  he  could  hold  out  until — a 
condition  of  things  in  which  no  tales  are  told. 

He  saw  Darrel  that  same  afternoon,  and  begged  his  pardon, 
in  what  he  considered  handsome  style,  for  having  t(  got 
the  devil  in  him  "  the  night  before  ;  he  had  just  had  some 
infernally  bad  luck  and  had  drunk  more  than  he  could  do 
with  j  but  he  was  extremely  sorry  j  all  the  nasty  things  he 
had  said  must  be  accounted  for  by  the  liquor  ;  would  Darrel 
be  generous  enough  to  patch  it  up,  and  let  things  go  on  as 
usual  ? 

He  was  greatly  taken  aback  by  the  reception  he  got. 
Darrel,  after  hearing  him  in  dead  silence,  told  him  in  few 
words,  which  bit  like  scalding  water,  that  the  instalments  of 
the  then  running  serial  should  be  posted  to  him  at  the  house 
of  call ;  that  his,  Darrel's,  financial  share  of  the  thing  was  to 
be  sent  to  him  j  after  that,  their  connection  was  at  an  end, 
and  this  was  their  last  interview. 

Thornfield  tried  hurt  comradeship,  indignation,  appeals 
to  gratitude  and  reminders  of  starvation,  with  no  effect  ; 
finally,  Darrel  consigned  him  to  the  devil  and  rang  the  bell 
for  Lily  Eccles.  Thornfield  took  himself  off  in  wounded 
but  magnanimous  dignity,  telling  Darrel  that  he  was  to 
remember,  when  he  got  over  his  "  temper,"  that  the  other 
was  always  willing  to  let  bygones  be  bygones. 

Ever  since  Thornfield's  profitless  battle  with  Sybil  over 
announcing  the  engagement,  his  injured,  angry  spirit  had 
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been  calling  aloud  for  comfort  and  finding  none.  Then 
came  the  clairvoyante  episode,  and  his  hard-won  victory  ; 
and  now  Sir  James's  letter  and  Darrel's  severance. 

The  tide  was  turning  against  him  ;  he  must  increase  his 
defences.  "  If  ye  are  persecuted  in  one  city,  flee  ye  to 
another  "  ;  not  that  Sybil  had  really  persecuted  yet,  but  there 
was  the  little  rift  ;  it  would  be  idiocy  not  to  prepare  for  all 
contingencies. 

As  to  the  cutting  ofF  of  supply  by  his  writing-machine, 
he  was  not  greatly  disturbed  on  that  score.  Darrel  would 
probably  come  round  when  he  discovered  that  without  his 
partner  he  could  not  place  successfully,  and  it  would  also 
mean  dismissing  the  attendant,  and  in  due  time  going  into 
still  cheaper  lodgings  j  he  had  saved  scarcely  any  money. 
But  if  he  did  not  come  round — Thornfield  knew  his  iron 
obstinacy  and  pride, — there  was  another  way  of  getting  copy, 
more  satisfactory  than  having  it  doled  out  piecemeal.  He 
considered  the  possibility  of  Darrel's  sending  in  things 
which  had  already  been  published,  and  which,  for  policy's 
sake,  he  had  told  him  had  been  refused  ;  but  there  were  not 
many  of  them,  and  the  chance  was  small.  He  was  such 
a  fool  that  he  would  accept  the  refusal  tale  as  final  and 
consider  the  copy  dead.  He  would  send  his  extraordinary 
hieroglyphics  around  to  addresses  he  was  given  by 
Thornfield,  whom  he  had  asked  by  letter  to  send  a  list  of 
favourable  papers,  and,  when  they  one  and  all  homed, 
would  realise  the  invaluable  service  the  other  had  done  him 
by  transcribing  his  writing,  which  was  like  nothing  so  much 
as  fourteenth  century  lay  efforts  at  caligraphy. 

With  an  image  in  his  mind  of  a  pack  of  hounds  beginning 
to  whimper  at  a  whifF  of  scent  as  they  keenly  search  the 
ground,  and  with  something  of  the  self-congratulation  on 
his  superior  cunning  which  fox-hunters  say  makes  the  chase 
a  fearful  pleasure  for  the  fox,  Thornfield  thought  of  the 
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forces  perhaps  even  then  being  ranged  against  him.  From 
the  beginning  of  his  enterprise,  he  had  kept  the  right  side 
of  the  wind  so  well,  that  no  suspicion  of  scent  had  been 
picked  up,  though  there  had  been  keen-nosed  hounds  like 
Vincent  and  Du  Barry  to  reckon  with.  No  one  could 
say  he  was  not  a  sportsman  ;  he  did  not  cower  when  the 
first  warning  note  broke  out,  but  with  collected  wits  lay 
low,  biding  his  time.  It  might  be  that  he  would  have  to 
break  away,  but  for  the  present  his  strength  was  to  lie 
still,  watching  ;  his  earth  was  still  open,  and,  once  there, 
there  would  be  no  digging  out  !  .  .  . 

He  laughed  softly  to  himself  as  he  rang  the  bell  of  Lady 
Lettice  Staples's  house  in  Berkeley  Square,  for  which  he  had 
made  after  leaving  Darrel.  A  new  sense  of  security  had 
come  to  him  in  spite  of  his  several  anxieties  ;  Sir  James's 
game,  whatever  it  was,  dwindled  to  comparative  paltriness  ; 
Sybil  would  be  all  the  more  devoted  after  the  rumpus — 
women,  like  dogs,  always  were, — and  Darrel  was  easily 
reckoned  with.  Meanwhile  there  was  the  refreshment  of 
Lady  Lettice's  homage — lovely,  aristocratic  Lettice,  with 
her  archaic  simplicity  and  her  unquestioning  faith.  . 

She  was  the  young  widow  of  a  Kimberly  millionaire,  and 
an  earl's  daughter.  Her  eyes,  dreamy  and  a  little  vague,  were 
intensely  blue,  like  some  surprising  flower.  Her  cheeks  had 
a  faint  tinge  as  of  brick  dust,  the  sort  of  colour  generally 
allied  with  sun-tan,  but  the  rest  of  her  skin  was  a  pure, 
creamy  white.  An  aureole  of  hot  auburn  hair  framed  her 
delicately  moulded  face  ;  it  was  not  a  vapid  one,  being  too 
emotional  for  that,  but  it  lacked  vital  force  and  significance. 
She  had  a  certain  amount  of  mind,  though  not  of  the 
logical  order  j  a  great  deal  of  obstinacy,  boundless  capacity 
for  attachment  to  an  ideal,  and  aptitude  for  sacrifice.  But 
the^  prevailing  impression  she  gave — or,  rather,  had  given — 
was  one  of  indefiniteness,  in  spite  of  her  astonishing  beauty. 
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Her  personality  had  been  impalpable  ;  she  was  considered  a 
visionary,  aloof  and  vague  ;  you  could  have  imagined  her 
forgetting  her  children's  meals,  if  she  had  had  any  children, 
while  she  read  a  Kempis  to  them.  If  she  ever  came 
down  from  the  heights  she  would  be  irresistible,  but  it  was 
a  moot  point  if  she  was  capable  of  it  j  and  she  would 
always  wrap  up  an  earthly  idol  in  a  semi-spiritual  dress. 
She  was  essentially  fitted  to  be  a  nun  ;  her  pious  emotion- 
alism, which  affected  all  her  human  relations,  would  have 
found  its  ideal  soil  in  a  Franciscan  convent.  As  it  was,  she 
was  a  Catholic  by  conversion,  and  though  she  had  brain 
enough  to  be  a  fairly  modern  one,  she  was  considered  a 
faithful  daughter  of  the  Church.  Her  marriage  had  been 
one  of  "convenience,"  not  her  own — managed  by  her 
bankrupt  father,  the  Earl  of  Harringay,  when  she  was 
under  age  and  motherless.  She  had  lost  both  father  and 
husband  before  she  was  twenty-three  ;  she  was  now  just 
twenty-seven,  sole  mistress  of  her  money,  and  hitherto,  more 
by  reason  of  her  vestal-like  atmosphere  than  her  discrimina- 
tion, had  been  fairly  exempt  from  fortune-hunters.  Men  had 
certainly  loved  as  well  as  admired  her  and  her  income  ;  but 
they  had  generally  been  able  to  feel  that  perhaps  she  was  right 
when  she  refused  them.  She  had  never  inspired  a  grande 
passion^  and  would  not  have  remotely  understood  it  if  she  had. 
She  had  a  curiously  uneducated  faculty  of  admiration  ;  her 
houses  in  town  and  country  were  bizarre  medleys,  and  her 
taste  in  clothes,  when  not  rigidly  controlled  by  her  dressmaker, 
was  to  match.  Like  Sybil,  she  had  none  of  the  instincts  of 
the  coquette,  nor  was  she  a  prude  ;  but,  unlike  Sybil,  she 
lacked  magnetic  charm  and  vitality.  Admiration  none  could 
honestly  withhold,  but  no  woman  had  yet  been  jealous  of 
her.  If  the  snow  was  ever  lit  by  the  glow  of  rosy  dawn, 
matters  would  be  otherwise,  and  in  that  case  her  beauty 
would  be  all-conquering.  As  it  was,  she  had  never  had  the 
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chance  of  holding  court,  if  she  had  cared  to — which  she  did 
not.  She  was  admired  as  one  admires  a  perfect  landscape, 
without  wishing  to  possess  it,  or  even  to  be  on  closer  terms 
with  it. 

Thornfield  found  her  on  the  point  of  going  out ;  but 
she  sent  the  carriage  away,  and  they  talked  until  tea,  and 
after,  in  her  "  Moorish "  drawing-room — a  strange  and 
trying  apartment,  where  you  continually  felt  spied  upon 
by  life-sized  painted  bronze  figures  of  divers  nationalities, 
adapted  to  electric  light,  flower-holding,  salver-bearing, 
and  other  strained  employments. 

Thornfield  stretched  his  long  legs  before  the  fire,  his 
spirit  basking  in  company  with  his  body.  Directly  he 
had  seen  Lettice  he  had  read  a  new  and  wholly  human 
text  in  the  candid  gospel  of  her  eyes.  The  Phoebus-glow 
had  fallen  upon  the  remote,  cloud-cold  peak,  he  said  to 
himself.  The  sun-god  had  only  to  beckon  from  his  car, 
and  the  woman-spirit  of  the  snows  would  come  forth 
joyfully  to  do  his  will.  .  .  .  Really,  his  imagination  was 
equal  to  Barrel's  any  day,  and  free  from  the  taint  of  tar 
and  fish  !  He  should  certainly  start  a  line  of  his  own 
when  he  could  afford  to  drop  the  old  one.  .  .  . 

Lettice  had  only  just  come  back  to  town,  or  he  would 
have  called  before.  She  had  been  in  Brittany  for  three 
weeks,  and  was  going  to  Grasse  by  the  middle  of  the 
month.  He  had  seen  an  announcement  of  her  return 
in  a  society  paper  ;  somehow  it  seemed  opportune,  to  a 
point  of  fatefulness. 

She  described  Brittany  to  him,  and  the  old  grey  castle 
on  the  coast  at  which  she  had  been  staying  the  greater 
part  of  the  time. 

"  It  reminded  me  of  you,"  she  told  him  — "  the  sea, 
I  mean.  Whenever  I  am  by  the  sea  I  remember  story 
after  story  of  when  you  had  to  fight  it  for  your  life.  .  .  . 
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It  is  your  sort  of  leitmotiv — the  sound  of  the  sea, — and  I 
know  you  love  it  as  much  as  I  do." 

"I  don't  know  that  I  love  it  extravagantly,"  smiling 
a  little.  "  One  wouldn't  greatly  love  the  roar  of  the 
beasts  one  had  fought  in  the  Coliseum.  .  .  .  The  sea  is 
about  as  reliable  a  nursing-mother  as  a  wild  beast.  Why 
do  you  love  it  ?  "  with  a  quizzing  glance. 

"  Oh,  for  many  things.  ...  I  used  to  be  afraid  of  it  ; 
I've  only  really  understood  it  since  I've  known  you.  Isn't 
it  odd  that  you  should  have  no  love  for  it  yourself,  and 
yet  have  taught  me  to  love  it  by  your  writing  of  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  love  it,  in  a  way  ;  the  way  one  might  love  a 
savage  woman,  who  would  knife  you  if  you  didn't  mind 
your  p's  and  q's,  but  who  was  glorious  and  immense  and 
obedient  as  a  baby  between  whiles." 

Lady  Lettice  shuddered. 

"There  is  something  so — so  primitive  and  unmodern 
about  you  !  " 

Her  dewy,  gentian  eyes  were  full  of  the  woman's  age- 
old  tribute  to  the  master  of  force. 

"  .  .  .  But  one's  love  of  the  sea,  as  it  would  be  of 
the  savage  woman,  is  part  fear,  and  so  isn't  perfect," 
said  the  master. 

"  Yes,  c  perfect  love  casteth  out  fear,'  "  she  murmured. 

"My  ideal  love  would  be  based  on  an  ideal  trust," 
said  Thorn  field  thoughtfully,  gazing  at  the  fire.  "  There 
may  be  an  element  of  thrill  about  expecting  to  be  knifed 
in  the  back,  but  I  should  prefer  to  be  able  to  turn  my 
back  in  peace,  and  do  without  that  particular  thrill." 

Something  in  his  tone  made  Lettice  glance  quickly 
at  him. 

"  Are  you  speaking  in  parables  ?  "  she  said,  in  a  low 
voice. 

«  Perhaps." 
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The  diamond  heart  on  her  breast  rose  and  fell,  flashing 
like  some  magic,  life-endowed  talisman  with  her  agitated 
breathing. 

"  You  are  in  danger  ?  "  Her  voice  was  hardly  above 
a  whisper. 

"  Oh,  we  won't  put  it  quite  at  that.  Every  man 
who  has  knocked  about  a  bit  has  gotten  unto  himself 
enemies,  you  know,  if  he's  been  a  man — not  knuckled 
under.  .  .  ." 

"But  I  thought  you  meant  ...  it  was  a  woman  ?  " 

"  Come,  dear  lady,  we're  getting  a  bit  foggy,  aren't 
we  ?  I  was  too  metaphorical,  perhaps.  We  had  better 
keep  to  prosier  levels.  .  .  .  Will  you  grant  a  humble 
request,  and  write  to  me  sometimes  from  Grasse  ?  If 
you  think  of  me  when  you  hear  the  sea,  I  think  of  you 
when  I  see  flowers,  dear  friend  ;  and  at  Grasse  your 
proper  incense  will  always  be  rising  around  you." 

He  glanced  at  her  exquisite,  pensive  head,  and  saw  the 
faint,  brick-red  tinge  deepen  in  her  cheeks. 

"  Of  course  I  will  write,"  smiling  a  little.  "  I  write 
very  twaddly  letters,  but  I  do  think  that  real  friends  should 
never  keep  silence  for  long,  even  if  they  only  say  4  Fido 
has  had  a  fit,'  and  c  I  hope  your  chilblain  is  better.' " 

They  laughed  gaily. 

"  A  woman  has  no  idea  what  her  letters — even  the 
c  twaddly  '  ones — do  fora  man,"  said  Thornfield.  "The 
mere  fact  of  being  told  that  Fido  has  had  a  fit  may  mean 
keeping  him  from — things  unfit.  You  women  don't  realise 
what  guardian  angels  you  can  be  ;  if  you  did,  there  would 
be  a  bigger  army  of  you,  working  harder." 

"  I  think  you  men  don't  realise  how  unnecessarily  you 
overwork  those  there  are,  and  that  there  is  a  vast  regiment 
of  the  unemployed " 

"  Ah,  but  those  are  the  plain  ones  !  "  said  Thornfield, 
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for   the  pleasure  of  seeing   the   colour   mount  again    upon 
the  cream. 

"  Not  at  all ;  any  tolerably  good  woman  can  qualify 
for  guardianship " 

"  No,  no,  no  !  "  he  interrupted  vigorously.  "  Good 
heavens !  that  smacks  of  Board  meetings  and  Poor  Law. 
The  sort  I  mean  is  compact  of  a  dazzlement  of  white 
wings — folded,  not  spread  ! — and  a  fragrance  of  red  roses 
and  balm  of  Gilead,  whatever  that  is." 

. "  I  will  see  if  it  grows  at  Grasse,"  said  Lady  Lettice 
demurely. 

They  parted  with  the  shade  of  Plato  between  them — 
introduced  by  the  man,  bowed  to  by  the  woman. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

EARLY  on  a  certain  bland,  mid-October  afternoon,  a  wicker 
bath-chair  containing  a  bearded  man  who  looked  as  if  he 
and  death  had  an  appointment,  travelled  steadily  down  the 
length  of  Amelia  Street,  and  boldly  negotiated  the  traffic  at 
the  southern  end.  The  pusher  of  the  chair  was  a  curious 
example  of  Nature's  compensative  economy.  Every  canon 
of  admirableness  had  been  set  at  naught,  until  the  general 
effect  bordered  on  a  joke  ;  but  within  the  grotesque  masque 
was  a  wholesome,  well-favoured  spirit,  sound  and  shrewd,  and 
calm  in  the  conviction  of  a  very  fairly  personable  exterior. 

Lily  Eccles  was  short,  not  to  say  stunted  ;  her  face  and 
figure  was  a  series  of  acute  angles.  Her  neck  was  long, 
scraggy,  and  yellow,  like  a  plucked  hen's ;  her  nose  large, 
clumsy  with  cartilage,  and  drawn  out  as  if  by  a  last  pinch 
to  a  sharp  red  tip.  Her  skin  was  muddy  ;  the  pale  heavy 
mouth  had  an  ear-to-ear  tendency,  and  was  not  set  quite 
straight,  while  the  great  space  above  the  upper  lip  gave  the 
impression  of  the  mouth  having  sagged  from  its  original 
position  by  reason  of  its  own  weight.  The  eyes  were 
remarkably  small  and  green,  set  deep  under  a  bulging,  well- 
polished  forehead.  Scanty  tow-coloured  hair  was  pufted 
out  as  much  as  its  limitations  allowed  over  the  protruding 
ears,  and  drawn  into  a  minute  "  farthing  bun  "  at  the  back. 
The  large  head  was  jauntily  crowned  by  a  black  sailor  hat 
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two  sizes  too  small,  its  severity  softened  by  "  bits  "  left  over 
from  the  wearer's  blouse.  That  article  of  apparel  was  a 
chaste  creation  of  ultramarine  blue  nun's-veiling  ;  narrow 
cerise  ribbon  grew  luxuriantly  upon  it,  and  coarse  yellow 
lace  sprouted  from  wrists  and  collarless  neck,  which  was 
closely  circled  by  a  string  of  mammoth  pearls. 

"  Are  you  sure  you're  going  the  shortest  way  ?  "  asked 
Darrel  presently.  "  You're  making  terrific  pace,  Butterfly  ; 
I  believe  it's  because  I'm  too  heavy,  and  you're  bluffing  I'm 
not !  " 

"  'Evvee  ? — don't  I  wish  you  was !  I  want  weightin' ; 
I  feel  s'if  I  wuz  a  hair-balloon  ;  ter  think  yer-rout  in  th' 
street,  an'  me  pushin'  ov  yer  !  " 

"  I'm  not  too  sure  it's  true,  either  ;  don't  you  think  it 
may  just  be  that  we're  doing  our  'supposing'  a  bit  better 
than  usual  ?  " 

"  Like  me  ter  nip  yer  ?  It's  reel  enough — we're  only 
corky.  I  gen'ly  think  it's  goin'  ter  melt,  when  I'm 
pertickler  jolly.  I  don't  know  why  it  ain't  never  so  reel's 
bein'  miser'bble,  but  it  ain't." 

"  It  isn't,"  with  a  little  smile. 

"  Oh  my  !  look  at  that  there  bobby  !  if  'e  ain't  a-goin' 
ter  let  us  acrawst — goin'  ter  stop  'em  all  fer-rus  !  .  .  . 
Doan'cher  feel  like  a  lord  ?  'e's  a  gentleman,  'e  is.  ... 
Thank  yer,  Mr  Pleeceman — sorry  ter  be  erbliged  ter  dis- 
horganise  th'  trarfic,  but  my  'orses  won'  stand  !  " 

The  eyes  of  Darrel  and  the  policeman  exchanged 
twinkles. 

They  turned  down  St  Martin's  Lane  into  Trafalgar 
Square,  which  Darrel  had  chosen  as  their  first  objective, 
and  came  to  a  stand  near  one  of  the  fountains.  Silently  he 
feasted  his  eyes,  so  long  used  to  four  hideous,  penning  walls,  on 
this  perhaps  the  most  impressive  of  London's  great  spaces. 

The  life  of  the  streets  had  been  almost  overpowering  at 
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first ;  his  brain  and  vision  were  bewildered  by  the  sudden 
increase  of  scope.  But  gradually  it  began  to  hearten  him, 
as  Lily  had  known  it  would.  The  mere  fact  of  being  able 
to  see  the  stream,  though  as  a  bit  of  drift-wood  helpless  on 
its  edge,  lifted  something  of  the  deadly  pall  of  hopelessness — 
brought  into  sane  prominence  the  reality  of  life,  which  the 
recluse  is  always  in  danger  of  letting  slip  from  him. 

The  October  sunlight  was  mellow  ;  a  breeze  made  little 
dusty  cyclones,  and  had  its  erratic  will  with  the  fountain- 
spray.  The  Nelson  column  soared  up  into  a  soft  mauve- 
grey  sky ;  the  pigeons  wheeled  and  sidled  about  the 
colonnades  of  the  National  Gallery  and  St  Martin's-in-the- 
Fields ;  and  north,  south,  east,  and  west  of  the  fountain- 
island  the  river  of  struggling  energy  flowed  upon  its  way. 
The  various  life  of  the  square  thrilled  Darrel — as  a  man  let 
out  from  an  underground  dungeon  is  thrilled  by  the  sight 
of  mere  weeds  in  the  prison-yard.  The  grubby  children 
playing  with  the  water  j  the  pariah  men  and  women  sunning 
themselves  on  the  seats ;  the  shabby  literary  hack,  enjoying 
a  packet  of  bread-and-cheese  after  a  hard  morning  at  the 
Museum  ;  the  drowsy,  drink-ruined  parson,  still  clinging  to 
the  disreputable  garb  of  his  calling  ;  a  consumptive  Italian 
and  his  little  daughter,  the  man  feeding  the  sparrows 
between  paroxysms  of  coughing,  with  as  keen  a  pleasure 
as  the  child — each  and  all  helped  the  wreck  in  the  chair  to 
"  know  himself  one  with  his  kind " ;  to  hear  the  great 
pulsing  heart  of  humanity,  and  no  longer  to  feel  so  horribly 
alone.  The  pulsations  were  near  and  loud  enough  in 
Amelia  Street ;  but  one's  sense  of  values  alters  in  the  open. 

"  I  think  we  ought  to  be  moving  on,  Lily,  if  we  want 
to  get  to  St  James's  Park  for  tea,"  he  said  at  last,  after  about 
twenty  minutes'  silent  recepdveness.  She  had  left  him 
alone,  while  she  gossiped  with  a  female  acquaintance  with 
an  overflowing  pram.  They  steered  down  Spring  Gardens 
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and  the  Mall,  and,  entering  the  park,  made  for  the  water. 
Lily  settled  herself  squarely  on  a  seat,  the  choice  of  which 
was  first  a  most  important  question,  and  pulled  the  chair 
parallel  to  it  so  as  to  monopolise  the  whole  length.  With 
deliberation  she  then  proceeded  to  open  the  covered  basket 
which  Barrel  had  been  allowed  to  steady  with  his  sounder 
hand  on  the  journey,  and  began  to  "  set  "  the  tea.  That 
beverage  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence  ;  but  who  could 
wish  for  anything  better  than  tepid  ginger-beer  ?  Two 
large  jam-puffs,  their  rich  red  filling  dripping  freely,  were 
produced  first,  and  affectionately  laid  out  on  their  sticky 
wrappings.  Lily  was  suddenly  seized  by  a  hospitable 
ecstasy  whose  height  is  probably  never  reached  by  the  most 
enthusiastic  of  society  hostesses.  She  clasped  her  scarlet 
hands  and  stretched  her  arms  at  full  length  along  her  knees, 
working  the  hands  up  and  down  as  though  trying  to  saw 
through  her  skirt,  while  she  looked  from  the  still  full  basket 
to  the  puffs,  and  from  the  puffs  to  the  inattentive  Darrel. 
The  entertainment  was  entirely  her  own  idea,  and  almost 
entirely  of  her  providing,  with  the  exception  of  the  water- 
cress, which  the  greengrocer's  invalid  wife,  to  whom  the 
chair  belonged,  had  sent  round  in  it  with  her  compliments, 
and  three  pen'orth  of  winkles,  the  gift  of  Mr  Huggins,  who 
had  modestly  slipped  them  in  at  the  last  moment  while 
settling  his  lodger  into  his  "  baby-kerridge,"  as  he  facetiously 
called  it. 

Lily  arranged  the  delicacies  one  by  one  on  the  seat  in  a 
beatific  silence,  after  her  gloating  rapture.  Bread-and- 
butter,  ready  spread,  and  slices  of  ham  came  forth,  while 
Mrs  Huggins  had  not  forgotten  a  pinch  of  salt  for  the 
winkles,  done  up  in  a  screw  of  newspaper.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  basket  were  two  tin  mugs,  a  knife  with  a  broken 
handle,  and  a  bag  of  peppermint  bull's-eyes.  Lily  had  been 
badly  tempted  to  sample  these  on  the  way,  but  the  wish 
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that  the  edge  of  delicious  hunger  should  not  be  blunted  had 
triumphed. 

Darrel  sat  very  still,  looking  down  the  water  towards  the 
east.  Lily  glanced  at  him  once  or  twice,  but  forbore  to 
speak.  She  knew  that  some  fresh  trouble  had  come  upon 
him  since  the  evening  when  Roxby  had  gone  laughing 
from  his  presence,  but  she  had  tact  enough  not  to  ask 
questions.  How  she  hated  the  other  man  ;  what  would 
she  not  give  to  see  his  look  of  sleek  prosperity  turn  to  the 
former  hang- dog  one  of  evil  times ! 

She  adored  Darrel  for  his  chivalry  and  his  gentleness — 
his  way  of  establishing  you,  if  you  were  but  a  lodging-house 
drudge,  on  a  perfect  equality  with  him,  without  in  any  way 
lowering  himself  or  you  ;  for  his  good-humour  and  his  grit. 
She  thought  him  the  most  wonderful  person,  in  the  brain 
line,  that  ever  walked  this  earth  ;  she  was  quite  sure  that  if 
he  could  only  hit  on  the  right  place  to  strike  his  match,  the 
Thames  would  be  blazing  in  an  hour.  He  had  never  read 
her  any  of  his  compositions,  but  had  told  her  many  sea- 
yarns,  when  she  would  sit  with  slack  jaw  and  slitty  eyes 
growing  almost  round  as  she  listened  with  greedy  awe. 
There  was  a  crude  sense  of  poetry  in  her,  as  well  as  the 
instinct  for  cheap  emotion  common  to  her  class.  The  soul 
of  beauty  was  not  altogether  a  sealed  book,  though  she 
could  only  spell  out  a  letter  from  its  alphabet  here  and 
there  ;  and  when  a  fragment  from  the  perfect  whole  was 
visible  in  a  human  character,  she  was  quick  to  render 
inarticulate  homage,  and  to  back  it  against  the  world. 
Darrel  was  the  only  man  she  had  known  who  had  not 
fallen  short  of  her  purist  standard.  One  satisfyingly  good 
woman  she  had  known — a  teacher  in  the  Baptist  Sunday- 
school  she  had  attended  as  a  small  girl,  who  had  im- 
plicitly shown  her  what  a  lovely  and  pleasant  thing 
womanhood  may  be.  But  her  opinion  of  average  human 
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nature  was  not  based  upon  these  two  stars  of  her  ac- 
quaintance. She  was  a  cynic,  in  spite  of  her  capacity  for 
hero-worship  ;  for  the  lessons  of  a  rough-and-tumble  life  of 
earning  her  own  keep  in  a  shady  neighbourhood  had 
rubbed  in  the  fact  that  stars  are  few  and  far  between.  Her 
mother,  the  sister  of  Darrel's  landlady,  had  married  a  smart 
artilleryman,  who  had  absconded  after  absorbing  her  small 
savings  ;  and  Lily's  mother,  when  her  only  child  was  ten, 
had  died  in  a  London  workhouse,  where  Mrs  Huggins  had 
traced  her  small  niece  four  years  later,  and  from  whence 
she  had  rescued  and  adopted  her. 

As  Barrel  sat  motionless,  staring  with  unseeing  eyes  at  the 
sun-silvered  water,  his  thoughts  were  following  much  the  same 
dreary  circle  as  Vincent's  had  done  many  times  every  day 
since  Sybil's  engagement — foreseeing  the  cumulative  sum 
of  misery  which  she  was  laying  up  for  herself  by  linking 
her  life  with  such  a  man  j  making  wild  vows  that  this  thing 
should  not  be,  which  were  choked  in  despairing  help- 
lessness. 

That  she,  of  all  women,  should  be  going  to  marry  the 
man  he  knew  as  Roxby,  was  beyond  amazement ;  it  was 
like  some  abhorrent  fact  in  nature  for  which  there  is  no 
known  explanation — so  unpleasant  that  we  do  not  care  to 
speculate  on  its  origin.  There  was  little  ordinary  jealousy 
in  his  feelings,  but  a  sense  of  unspeakable  outrage.  It  was 
not  the  fact  that  she  was  going  to  belong  to  another  man 
which  made  a  torturing  treadmill  of  his  thoughts.  He 
himself  stood  so  aloof  from  her — almost  as  the  dead  stand 
from  the  living,  —  that  personal  jealousy  was  scarcely 
possible.  He  was  jealous  for  her — for  her  unsullied  white- 
ness, her  gay  and  tender  heart,  which  would  be  horrified  by 
a  coarse  tyranny  ;  for  her  fresh  grace  and  delicacy  of  mind, 
which  would  be  tarnished  by  his  contact. 

There  was  something  almost  exhilarating  in  being  free 
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from  Roxby.  Even  if  the  partnership  had  gone  on,  he  had 
planned  to  make  different  arrangements,  and  to  keep  his 
own  business  as  much  under  his  control  as  possible.  The 
last  week  or  two  he  had  felt  stronger,  and  consequently 
less  inclined  to  let  things  slide  ;  indeed,  if  he  had  not  been 
better,  to-day's  expedition  could  not  have  come  off.  He 
was  certain  that  his  chance  of  making  a  living  by  his  pen 
had  improved  since  the  days  when  -he  and  Roxby  had 
starved  together  j  he  was  conscious  of  greater  mastery  and 
power,  both  of  expansion  and  restraint. 

Two  or  three  days  before  Roxby's  decisive  visit,  Lily 
had  brought  Darrel  an  old  number  of  Blackwood's,  in 
which  she  had  discovered  a  poem  of  his  own,  signed,  in 
the  usual  way,  with  the  initials  "  T.  S.,"  called  "  In  Rio 
Bay."  He  could  not  remember  hearing  that  Blackwood 
had  accepted  anything,  and  thought  he  must  have  re- 
membered if  he  had  been  told.  He  made  Lily  look  in 
his  "  refuse  "  drawer,  and,  sure  enough,  she  produced  a  copy 
of  "  In  Rio  Bay,"  with  pencil  jottings  on  the  back  record- 
ing five  different  refusals — Blackwood's  not  being  among 
them.  But  Roxby  generally  made  more  than  one  copy 
of  a  short  thing,  and,  deciding  to  ask  him  about  it, 
Darrel  dismissed  it  from  his  thoughts.  It  came  back  to 
him  now,  and  strengthened  his  satisfaction  that  in  future 
he  would  be  master  of  his  own  affairs.  He  believed  his 
writing  was  now  improved  enough  for  a  typist  to  make 
it  out ;  and  when  his  hand  was  very  weak  he  used  short- 
hand, which  he  had  succeeded  in  both  writing  and  reading 
tolerably  well  ;  that  also  he  could  get  transcribed.  At 
the  worst,  if  he  had  another  bad  illness,  there  was  hospital, 
and  the  Union  if  he  recovered  ;  but  he  knew  very  well 
that  the  present  state  of  affairs  could  not  continue  long  ; 
he  did  not  want  it  to. 

The  one  thing  which  had  been  a  source  of  refreshment, 
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a  sanctuary  to  retreat  to  in  the  midst  of  pain  and  weakness 
was  gone  from  him.     Henceforth,  he  could  not  think  of 
Sybil  without  a  kind  of  shock,  followed  by  those  maddening, 
futile  wonderings  and  plans  of  action,  all  ending  in  a  cul- 
de-sac. 

As  to  the  words  which  Roxby  said  were  hers,  he 
took  them  for  what  they  were  worth.  The  unmistakable 
stamp  of  the  man  was  upon  them  ;  it  was  ludicrous  to 
suppose  he  would  believe  a  thing  which  would  involve  the 
radical  alteration  of  a  nature. 

What  could  he  do  ?  he  asked  himself  a  hundred  times  a 
day.  If  he  were  to  write  to  her,  what  could  he  say  ? 
That  Roxby  was  unworthy  of  her — that  he  knew  he  was 
a  low  libertine — that  he  would  make  her  curse  the  day  she 
saw  his  face.  .  .  .  What  was  her  father  thinking  about  ? 
He  supposed  he  was  still  alive.  Had  he  no  perspicacity,  no 
care  for  his  daughter's  happiness  ?  Could  he,  Darrel, 
write  to  him,  when  he  could  substantiate  nothing  ?  Tt  was 
not  possible.  Yet  doing  nothing  was  unbearable  ;  he  was 
beginning  to  see  her  beautiful  unhappy  face  vividly  before 
him,  tragedy  written  in  the  grey  eyes  for  those  who  could 
read.  .  .  . 

"  'Ope  yer  'ungry,  Mr  Darrel !  " 

Lily  had  finished  at  last,  and  was  trying  to  behave  with 
restrained  pride  ;  but  the  prospect  was  so  mouth-watering 
that  she  was  not  succeeding  very  well.  She  had  forgotten 
Barrel's  sombre  abstraction,  and  pictured  the  pleasing  shock 
he  would  feel  when  he  discovered  the  "  spread."  He 
turned  round  with  a  start  and  an  almost  irritable  expression. 

"  What  is  it  ?      Tea  ready  ?      Oh,  let's  begin,  then." 

"  Ain't  cher  'ungry  ?  " 

"  Well,  no,  not  very." 

"  You  will  be  when  you've  'ad  some  winkles  j  there 
ain't  nothink  like  winkles  fer  givin'  yer  an  appertite." 
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She  produced  a  pin  from  the  braid  of  her  skirt  and  held  it 
out  to  him. 

"  No — thank  you,  Lily,  I'd  really  rather  only  have  bread- 
and-butter,  and  some  cress.  You  eat  the  winkles ;  I  know 
you're  fond  of  them." 

"  I  don't  deny  as  I  ain't,"  slowly,  "  but  they'd  'ave  a 
hextra  flavour  if  you'd  a-kep'  me  company.  'Owever,  if 
yer  stummic's  against  'em,  never  mind  ;  I  kin  git  along." 

She  did  get  along  very  nicely  with  the  winkles,  and  then 
turned  her  attention  to  the  bread-and-ham. 

"  You'll  'ave  'am,  anywye,  won'  cher  ? — there's  nothink 
t'upset  yer  in  that  !  "  she  said,  so  eagerly  that  Darrel 
had  to  accept  a  slice. 

"  What  d'yer  think  er  my  blouse  ?  "  she  asked  presently, 
with  no  coquetry — simply  as  a  question  between  man  and 
man. 

"It's  very — er — smart,"  said  Darrel,  after  a  search  for 
a  non-committal  adjective. 

"  Fits,  don't  it  ?  I  mide  it."  She  wriggled  this  way 
and  that  to  give  him  a  good  all-round  view.  He  saw 
something  more  was  expected  of  him,  and  cast  about  at  the 
back  of  his  mind  for  a  lady's-maid  term  he  had  heard  in  his 
boyhood. 

"  It's  great,"  he  said  ;  "  it  looks  as  if  ...  you'd  been 
poured  into  it." 

"  Lor !  it  ain't  as  tight's  all  that,  is  it  ?  Then  I 
s'pose  th'  sleeves  an'  th'  pouch  look  s'if  there'd  bin  a 
leak  —  s'if  it  wuz  meant  ter  be  chock-full  ?  .  .  .  You 
wouldn't  'ave  'ad  it  skin-tight,  though,  would  yer  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  didn't  mean  like  that,"  said  Darrel  quickly, 
seeing  he  had  tripped  over  parrot-praise  ;  "  that's  a  regular 
expression,  meaning  cjust  right.'" 

11  Ho,  I'm  glad  yer  like  it,"  comforted,  and  smoothing 
the  "  pouch  "  affectionately  ;  "  but  what  /  don't  like  is  your 
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eatin'  j  you've  got  th'  appertite  ov  a  kinary.  Tike  a  jam- 
pufF — do,  now  ;  they're  raspberry." 

"  I  couldn't  do  another  crumb  ;   I've  had  a  royal  tea." 

"  I  car'n  eat  both  them  puffs — not  no-'ow,  I  carn't ;  and 
they're  a-runnin',  so  we  car'n  tike  'em  'ome  !  " 

"  You  set  to  work  ;  you  don't  know  what  you  can  do  till 
you  try." 

"  That's  true  'nuff — 'bout  more  things  'n  jam-puffs." 

A  blissful  interlude.  Lily's  mouth  was  roomy  ;  it  was 
not  necessary,  only  expedient,  to  make  two  bites  of  a  puff. 
After  the  second  had  disappeared,  there  was  still  a  short 
silence.  She  mechanically  folded  and  refolded  the  sticky 
paper,  and  twisted  it  into  a  screw.  Darrel  was  far  away 
once  more  ;  she  glanced  nervously  at  him  two  or  three 
times,  opened  her  lips  to  speak,  shut  them  again,  and  gave 
herself  an  impatient  little  shake.  At  last  he  turned  his 
head. 

"  Mr  Darrel !  "  with  a  gasp. 

«  Well  ?  " 

"I've  got  somethink  ter  tell  yer.  .  .  .  Kind  o'  feel  I've 
got  ter,"  jerkily. 

"  Go  ahead,  Butterfly  :  what  is  it  ?  " 

She  still  hesitated  ;  her  hands  were  sticky  ;  she  examined 
them  carefully  and  wiped  them  on  the  screw  of  paper.  It 
was  worse  than  she  had  expected  ;  perhaps  a  circular  tour 
might  soften  the  rigour  of  the  plunge. 

"  Why  don't  Mr  Rorkesby  lodge  with  hus  no  more  ?  " 

"  That's  not  telling  me  something." 

"I  know  it  ain't.     But  why  don't  'e  ?  " 

u  He  suits  his  own  convenience." 

Lily  was  silent  j  she  had  no  use  for  obvious  explanations. 

"'E's  too  big  fer-rus,  I  expec'.  'E's  come  into  money, 
ain't  'e  ? — 'e's  gettin'  that  fat !  " 

"  I  know  nothing  about  his  affairs." 
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"  Well,  that's  rummy  !  thought  yer  was  partners  ? 
Anywye,  I  know  'e  does  all  yer  business,  because  I've  'card 
you  talkin'  about  it  together." 

«  Well,  what  of  it  ?  " 

"Wonder  .  .   .  wonder  ef  yer  k'd  do  it  yerself  ?  " 

Darrel  turned  and  looked  steadily  at  her  j  then  he  laughed. 

"  You're  getting  too  ambitious,  Lily  ;  do  you  think  that 
being  wheeled  along  in  a  chair  is  the  first  step  to  standing 
on  my  own  feet — in  more  ways  than  one  ?  " 

She  looked  at  the  shawl-covered  limbs ;  her  ugly,  aggres- 
sive face  wore  the  mother-look  ;  for  the  moment  it  was 
almost  comely. 

"  I  ain't  never  given  up  'ope  o'  that,"  smiling  broadly  ; 
"  but  you  know  th'  sort  o'  standin'  I  mean.  I've  bin 
thinkin'  you  might  try  and  get  yer  pomes  an'  tiles  an' 
things  took  yerself.  Why  don't  cher  'ave  a  shot  ?  " 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Ho,  I  dunno." 

"  You  must  have  a  reason  ;  I  should  like  to  hear  it." 
His  steady  gaze  and  quiet  voice  compelled  obedience. 

"I  ...  wouldn'  be  so  awful  trustin',  if  I  was  you — 
4  no  trust,  no  distrust,'  as  th'  sayin'  is." 

"  Paralytics  can't  very  well  help  being  '  awful  trusting.' 
How  would  you  manage  if  there  was  only  one  person  who 
had  the  patience  to  read  your  fist,  and  you  didn't  want  to 
pay  anyone  to  write  it  out  fair  ?  " 

"  Yuss — I  know  ;  I  can't  very  well  read  it  meself.  .  .  ." 

"  Indeed  ? — when  have  you  tried  ?  "  quizzically. 

Lily  gasped  ;  her  tour  had  brought  her  round,  unwitting, 
to  the  plunging-place.  This  time  she  must  go  headlong. 

"  Ho — once  I  ...  I  looked  at  somethink.  I  couldn' 
'elp  tryin'  ter  mike  et  out ;  et  was  a  pome.  .  .  ." 

"  Oh  ?  "  encouraged  Darrel,  amused  :  "  did  you  manage 
to  see  what  it  was  all  about  ?  " 
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"It  was  about  a  lidy — such  a  rummy  nime  ! — 'My  Lidy 
ov  Succ-er,' " — eagerly  watching  his  face.  She  saw  him 
wince. 

"  Where  did  you  see  that  ?  "  looking  straight  ahead. 

"It  was  that  time  you  'ad  them  finetin'-fits — after 
Mr  Rorkesby  didn't  lodge  with  us  no  more  ;  it  was  three 
months  back — July,  it  was.  You  was  fast  asleep — worn 
out  with  th'  pine,  an'  finetin'  an'  all.  I  was  a-sittin'  with 
yer ;  Aunt,  she  didn'  think  it  was  sife  ter  leave  yer 
alone " 

"  Go  on,"  said  Barrel  quietly. 

"  Now  yer  look  like  that,  I  s'pose  yer  didn't  want 
nobuddy  ter  see  it  ?  " 

"  How  did  you  see  it  ?  " 

"  That's  what  I'm  comin'  to.  You'll  be  angree  .  .  . 
I've  bin  wantin'  ter  tell  yer  fer — ho,  ever  since  I  done  et. 
I  ...  I  seen  it  a-lyin'  there,  an'  I  stared  at  it,  an*  I 
said,  c  No,  you  don't,  Lily  Heccles !  if  you  did,  'ow  could 
yer  ever  look  'im  in  th'  eye  agine  ?'  ...  But  I  couldn* 
keep  me  eyes  orf  it.  ...  An'  I  got  up,  an'  then  I  couldn't 
keep  me  fingers  orf  it.  ...  I  took  out  th'  bit  o'  piper,  an' 
tried  ter  mike  out  what  it  said.  ...  I  wouldn'  'ave  if  it'd 
bin  a  letter — I  wouldn',  reelly.  .  .  .  There  wasn't  nothink 
else  in  the  kise — only  a  pawket-'andkerchiff  with  a  hess 
an'  a  hell  on  it.  .  .  ." 

«  Go  on." 

"  I  was  ashimed  d'reckly  I  done  it ;  I  thought  it'd  mos' 
likely  dropped  out  ov  yer  coat-pocket,  so  I  jes'  slipped  it  in 
agine.  .  .  .  Yer  ain't  reg'lar,  reel  angree  ?  .  .  .  I  did 
oughter  'ave  told  yer  before.  .  .  ." 

"  Did  Roxby  come  that  day  ?  "  asked  Darrel  slowly. 

"  Yuss — I  fergot  ter  tell  yer  ;  it  was  Mr  Rorkesby  as 
tole  Aunt  you  was  bad  that  dye.  I  was  out,  an'  'e  come 
in,  an'  brought  yer  round,  an'  then  tole  Aunt,  an'  fetched 
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th'  doctor  ;  it  was  more  than  a  hour  after  when  I  come  in, 
an'  you  wuz  sleepin'  like  th'  dead  then.  ...  I  shouldn' 
think  no-buddy'd  noticed  th'  kise  before  me  ;  it  lyed  almost 
under  the  bed.  .  .  .  You  didn'  want  Mr  Rorkesby  ter  see 
it,  neither,  did  yer  ?  " 

"  Do  you  know  how  long  he  was  there  ?  " 

"  Aunt,  she  let  'im  in  j  she  tole  me  as  'e  must  'ave  'ad  a 
job  ter  bring  yer  round,  fer  et  was  'arf  an  hour  before  'e 
tole  'er,  an'  went  fer  th'  doctor  ;  an'  'e  tole  Aunt  you  was 
dead-off  when  'e  first  come  in.  ...  Yer  don't  'ate  me  fer 
— fer  bein'  so  meddlin'  ?  I  wouldn'  'ave  read  nothink  but 
a  pome — I  wouldn',  reelly ' 

"  No,  Lily,  I'm  not  angry  with  you." 

She  blinked  watery  eyes  and  heaved  a  colossal  sigh. 

"  Mr  Rorkesby  ain't  no  relytion  to  yer,  is  'e  ?  "  in  a 
brighter  voice.  "  Uncle,  'e  always  says  yer's  like's  two  peas, 
but  I  can't  never  see  it  meself,  no  more  can't  Aunt.  I 
wasn'  never  ible  to  stick  Mr  Rorkesby — not  from  the  first 
moment  I  set  eyes  on  'im  ;  that  shows  'e  ain't  got  your 
sort  ov  fice  !...'£  ain't  no  relytion,  is  'e  ?  " 

"  None  whatever." 

There  was  a  brief  silence. 

"  It's  curious  you  should  have  said  that  about  my  manag- 
ing for  myself,"  he  said  thoughtfully  :  "  because  that's  what 
I'm  going  to  do  ;  the  partnership's  dissolved." 

"  Ho,  my  ! — 'ooray  !  .  .  .  pip,  pip  !  .  .  that's  a  good 
...  ter  think  er  that !  " 

She  was  incoherent ;  her  little  green  eyes  sparkled  and 
her  ears  went  a  deeper  crimson. 

"  /  kin  tell  yer  when  that  come  orf,"  cunningly.  "  Well, 
I'm  real  derlighted  ter  think  as  I  won't  'ave  to  let  that 
mug  in  an'  nout  no  more  !  I  only  wonder  'ow  yer  stood 
'im  so  lawng.  Now  yer'll  mike  yer  wye  !  " 

"  More  than  doubtful.     I  think  he  had  some  means  that 
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I  don't  know  of,  of  bringing  grist.  ...  It  couldn't  have 
been  his  own  things,  because  they  were  pretty  feeble.  .  .  . 
You  talk  as  if  Roxby  had  been  keeping  me  back,  young 
woman  ;  do  you  know  that  I  shouldn't  be  above-ground 
but  for  him  ?  " 

Lily  snorted. 

"  After  this,  we'll  avoid  the  Roxby  subject,  please.  As 
you  say,  you  won't  have  to  open  the  door  to  him  again — if 
he  comes,  I  don't  see  him,  remember, — and  I  shall  shut  the 
door  on  the  subject :  see  ?  " 

"  Ho  !  that  won'  'urt  me — there's  one  or  two  hother  things 
I  prefers  ter  talk  about !  "  with  a  cutting  little  laugh. 

"  Don't  you  think  we  ought  to  be  getting  back  ?  " 

"  P'raps  we  did  oughter." 

She  packed  the  remains  of  the  meal,  and,  giving  Darrel 
the  basket  in  a  silence  caused  by  an  enormous  bull's-eye, 
pushed  briskly  out  of  the  park  and  up  St  James's  Street  into 
Piccadilly ;  they  had  decided  to  vary  the  route.  They 
crossed,  and  had  almost  reached  Sackville  Street,  opposite 
which  was  a  block  where  the  road  was  being  mended, 
chiefly  composed  of  'buses  and  vans ;  the  bulk  of  the 
carriage  world  had  not  yet  returned  to  town. 

Lily  held  stolidly  on  her  way — with  eyes  for  her  surround- 
ings, however,  as  is  the  wont  of  the  Cockney  in  his  native 
sphere  ;  in  the  country  the  gift  seems  to  desert  him.  In 
the  only  carriage  near  them,  wedged  into  the  mosaic,  was  a 
girl  with  grey,  black-lashed  eyes.  Lily  had  a  weakness  for 
black  lashes,  perhaps  because  her  own  were  nearly  white. 
She  slackened  her  pace,  and  had  a  good,  impersonal  stare, 
tucking  the  bull's-eye  into  her  cheek,  her  admiration  profound 
enough  to  arrest  the  sucking.  Darrel,  too,  had  seen,  and 
for  one  pregnant  second  he  stared  too. 

"  Turn  up  here — quick  !  "  he  said,  jerking  his  head  back- 
wards. "  Run,  Lily  !  " 
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She  was  not  slow-witted,  and  instantly  knew  some 
urgency  demanded  her  best  promptness ;  she  wheeled  the 
chair  round  smartly,  nearly  upsetting  a  fat  old  lady  in  the 
act,  and  dived  down  Sackville  Street.  Darrel  drew  a  deep 
breath,  his  first  thought  one  of  relief.  But  hot  upon  it 
came  overpowering  realisation  ;  it  was  like  a  distressing 
dream  come  true  to  see  the  look  of  deep-seated  unhappiness 
which  had  haunted  his  inward  eye  suddenly  appear  object- 
ively. The  girl  in  the  carriage,  to  the  casual  observer, 
might  have  seemed  merely  bored  with  the  details  of  life  ;  to 
Darrel  she  looked  weary  to  death  of  herself,  and  as  though 
she  were  scanning  a  horizon  which  held  grim  possibilities. 
Her  victoria  had  been  close  to  the  pavement,  but  she  had 
looked  straight  in  front  of  her,  while  the  great  hound  by 
her  took  a  human  interest  in  the  life  on  all  sides. 

Nearing  eight  years  it  was — eight  painful  years — since  he 
had  cut  himself  oft"  from  the  light ;  and  now  he  had  been 
given  this  brief  flash.  It  was  extraordinary  that  the  first 
time  he  had  gone  out  into  the  streets  after  about  five  years' 
imprisonment,  he  should  see  her.  He  had  often  wondered 
if  she  had  guessed  why  he  went  away  with  no  sign. 
Probably  she  had  never  given  him  another  thought,  after  a 
passing  reflection  on  the  gracelessness  of  the  going.  .  .  . 

He  lay  awake,  exhausted,  but  acutely  alive,  until  the 
next  day's  dawn  grew  behind  the  red  blind,  every  detail  of 
poor  Lily's  little  day  forgotten  save  the  one  torturing  flash 
which  had  served  to  show  how  great  was  his  darkness. 


CHAPTER  XX 

AT  the  end  of  October  one  of  those  cyclic  redistributions 
of  power  in  the  political  ant-heap  took  place,  which  the 
ants  call  a  General  Election.  Mr  Lethbridge  and  Sybil 
had  been  drawn  into  the  vortex,  their  centre  happening  to 
be  the  town  of  Hartsfern  in  the  midlands,  where  Colonel 
Hartley,  an  old  friend  of  Mr  Lethbridge's,  was  opposing  the 
Liberal  candidate  for  the  borough.  The  fight  was  likely 
to  be  of  the  closest,  for  the  latter  had  been  returned  at  the 
last  three  elections,  and  had  employed  more  than  half  the 
labour  of  the  town,  in  two  great  factories,  for  over  twenty 
years,  while  the  Conservative  had  only  lived  near  it  for  the 
past  four  or  five,  though  there  had  been  Hartleys  of  Harts- 
fern  since  the  Royal  charter  granted  to  the  borough  by 
the  third  Edward.  Colonel  Hartley  had  proved  himself  a 
brilliant  and  scientific  officer  in  the  Soudan  and  in  India  ; 
and  it  was  as  a  practical  soldier  that  he  was  entering  the 
contest.  He  believed  that  he  could  be  of  more  use  to  the 
Army  in  the  House  of  Commons  than  anywhere  else  at 
that  time  ;  a  belief  which  was  backed  up  by  several  of  the 
ablest  soldiers  of  the  day,  two  or  three  of  whom  were 
following  his  example.  Hartsfern,  beyond  having  barracks 
and  a  regiment  of  its  own,  was  not  a  military  centre, 
but  the  fact  that  it  lay  at  his  door  had  governed  Colonel 
Hartley's  choice.  Hartsfern  Park  was  some  ten  miles  from 
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the  town,  and  the  house-party,  chosen  for  the  purpose,  came 
in  every  day  and  canvassed  diligently.  Pretty  faces,  ready 
wit,  and  good  humour  are  serious  weapons  in  a  political 
campaign,  for  even  the  phlegmatic  Briton  finds  his  judg- 
ment occasionally  biassed  by  these  paltry  things,  or  at  any- 
rate  his  conduct  influenced — which  is  what  matters. 

Hugh  Vincent,  who  was  a  connection  of  Colonel 
Hartley's  wife,  though  not  able  to  take  a  regular  holiday, 
ran  down  when  he  could,  staying  at  one  of  the  Hartsfern 
hotels  to  be  on  the  spot,  and  threw  himself  into  the  fray 
with  the  true  Englishman's  lust  of  battle.  The  polling  was 
on  Monday,  and  all  Saturday  the  Hartsfern  Park  party 
worked  hard  at  final  house-to-house  netting,  varied  by 
"  beating  the  boundaries "  on  an  intensely  blue  coach-and- 
four.  Waverers  were  encouraged  and  confirmed,  and 
hurried  swoops  made  on  doubtful  spots,  until  it  was  felt 
that  everything  within  human  scope  had  been  done  for  the 
present  ;  the  rest  must  be  left  to  the  inherent  force  of 
things,  and  some  final  exertions  on  the  Monday,  especially 
in  the  vehicular  direction. 

The  Hartley  party  went  in  by  an  early  train  on  Monday 
morning,  and  again  laboured  throughout  the  day  to  fix  the 
course  of  uncertain  vessels,  and  pilot  into  port  those  already 
secured,  or  who  posed  as  such,  which  was  not  always  the 
same  thing.  Sybil,  who  was  a  good  whip,  had  a  smart 
four-wheeled  dogcart  and  bay  horse  put  at  her  disposal  by 
a  neighbour  of  the  Hartleys  ;  and  she  spent  the  forenoon 
in  fetching  and  carrying  under  the  direction  of  the  Colonel's 
young  son  Harold.  On  one  occasion,  when  Vincent  had 
temporarily  taken  his  place,  a  lame  man,  looking  like  an 
ostler,  wearing  no  colours,  limped  up  to  them  and  respect- 
fully asked  for  a  lift.  They  picked  him  up,  and  he  con- 
versed shrewdly  on  horse-flesh,  and  the  points  of  the  good- 
looking  animal  they  were  driving,  until  they  reached  the 
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polling-station.  Vincent  helped  him  down,  and  he  went 
to  pat  the  bay,  grinning  broadly.  Then,  touching  his  cap, 
"  Thank  yer  kindly  fer  me  ride,"  he  said,  twinkling  mali- 
ciously,— "  Parker  ferever  !  "  and  bolted  into  the  station. 

"  The  scamp  !  "  said  Vincent,  feeling  inclined  to  lie  in 
wait  for  him,  though  he  could  not  help  a  laugh  ;  "  what  a 
dirty  trick  !  and  didn't  he  think  he  was  a  humourist !  " 

"  So  he  was,  if  you  get  the  right  side  of  it !  "  said  Sybil. 
"  Can't  you  hear  Uncle  James  saying  c  The  point  of  view 
should  depend  upon  humour,  not  humour  upon  the  point  of 
view  !  ' " 

"There's  Du  Barry,"  said  Vincent,  as  they  pulled  up  at 
the  hotel ;  "  I  didn't  know  he  was  coming.  Hulloa, 
Diogenes !  crawled  out  of  your  tub  to  howl ?  " 

"  At  the  spectacle  of  a  number  of  rational  and  mature 
people  frantically  putting  themselves  about  for  the  idea  that 
one  form  of  government  more  than  another  is  the  right 
nurse  for  their  poor  little  country  !  "  enlarged  Du  Barry. 

"  But  naturally  !  "  laughed  Sybil,  as  they  went  in  to- 
gether. "You  might  just  as  well  say  to  a  mamma  that 
any  old  nurse  would  do  for  her  child  as  long  as  she  wasn't 
deaf  or  blind  !  One  might  let  kidnappers  walk  off  with  it, 
and  another  might  neglect  its  education,  or  pat  it  on  the 
back  when  it  snatched  up  the  table-knife  !  " 

"  My  belief  is,"  announced  Du  Barry  cheerfully,  "that 
no  nurse  ought  to  be  kept  too  long.  They  each  have  their 
good  points,  but  if  they  don't  clear  out  in  fairly  even  rota- 
tion the  infant  is  unduly  stamped  by  the  weaknesses,  first 
of  one,  then  of  the  other.  If  neither  of  them  have  too 
long  a  spell  they  counteract  each  other — the  child  gets  a 
sort  of  balance  of  benefits  and  mistakes  from  their  different 
systems " 

"  Goodness,  Philip,  what  a  merciful  thing  it  is  you're  not 
a  father  !  "  said  Sybil.  "  As  if  a  bad  nurse  couldn't  do 
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harm  in  ten  days  which  it  would  take  ten  years — which 
never  could  be  undone  !  " 

"  Hear,  hear,  from  a  father  !  "  said  Vincent.  "  My  dear 
Phil,  you're  past  praying  for ;  you're  a  man  with  No 
Convictions !  " 

"On  the  contrary,"  explained  Du  Barry  modestly,  "I'm 
made  up  of  convictions,  one  of  the  strongest  of  them  being 
that  the  law  of  systole  and  diastole  drives  the  life-blood  of 
my  country's  evolution.  I  approve  of  Liberalism  for  its 
enterprising  if  reckless  wings,  and  of  Conservatism  for  its 
careful  if  ponderous  body  ;  if  body  and  wings  could  be 
perfectly  joined,  what  a  Utopian  Bird  o'  Wisdom  we  should 
have  !  I'm  a  Political  Eclectic  ;  if  I  were  one  of  the 
Powers  that  Be  instead  of  that  merely  buzz,  I  should 
make  an  eclectic  pudding,  stuffed  with  the  plums  from  both 
sides !  I  might  agree  to  the  nurse  being  a  permanency, 
if  she  combined  all  counteractions  in  her  own  proper 
person." 

"  Your  pudding  would  turn  out  a  hash  !  "  said  Sybil 
wickedly,  as  she  left  them. 

"  I  heard  rumours  that  there  was  likely  to  be  a  row  if 
Hartley  got  in,"  said  Du  Barry  to  Vincent,  when  they 
were  alone.  "  Aren't  the  ladies  going  back  before  the 
declaration  ?  " 

"Three  of  them  go  back  before  tea.  They're  about 
played  out,  poor  things,  and  Miss  Lindsay  and  Violet  Stone 
have  to  catch  a  train — they're  going  to  help  at  York, — so 
that  only  leaves  Mrs  Hartley,  the  governess,  and  Sybil. 
The  toughs  always  threaten  a  row  in  the  event  of  their 
losing,  but  it  never  amounts  to  more  than  a  few  broken 
panes  in  this  part  of  the  world.  And  I'm  afraid  there's  no 
such  luck  as  a  c  scrap '  from  that  cause  !  " 

"  Are  they  all  as  low  about  it  as  you  ?  What  does 
Colonel  Hartley  think?" 
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"  He  says  Parker  will  get  in  by  five  hundred  odd  votes. 
That  will  be  half  as  many  as  last  time  ;  but  you  can  see 
he  hopes  to  squeeze  through.  However,  he  won't  j  he  cut 
his  own  throat  last  night.  Can  you  believe  it,  he  actually 
aired  his  Army  Trades  scheme  in  his  speech  in  the  Central 
Rooms !  We've  none  of  us  dared  to  refer  to  it.  My 
word,  Henderson  the  agent  is  sick  !  Says  he's  chucked 
everything  away  at  a  stroke,  and  I  don't  suppose  he's  far 
wrong." 

"  I  don't  see  why,  all  the  same  !  " 

"  Oh,  this  is  essentially  a  trade  town.  These  narrow, 
selfish  beggars  would  see  the  Army  go  to  the  deuce  before 
they'd  allow  an  imaginary  ha'penny  in  the  pound  off  their 
wages.  They  think  that  if  every  soldier  was  obliged  to 
learn  a  trade,  it  would  mean  so  much  bread-and-butter 
snatched  from  their  mouths.  There  will  be  no  wiping 
out  that  speech — coming  at  the  last,  too,  so  uncalled-for  ! 
Of  course,  it's  a  measure  which  should  have  been  taken 
years  ago.  The  number  of  tramp  reservists  called  in  for 
the  war  ought  to  have  brought  it  to  pass ;  but  there  was 
no  need  to  ram  it  down  these  silly  children's  throats,  here 
and  now.  It  was  the  Colonel  all  over  ;  he  stood  and  faced 
them  with  a  dogged  take-it-or-leave-it  air.  He  thinks  you 
ought  to  be  absolutely  open  with  your  electors.  But  of  all 
quixotic  things  !  " 

By  dinner-time  a  pall  of  depression  had  fallen  over  the 
whole  company  at  the  hotel,  which  had  the  effect  of 
spurring  one  or  two  of  its  members  to  supernatural  gaiety. 
About  nine  they  went  to  the  Central  Committee  Rooms  ; 
Colonel  Hartley  going  to  the  Town  Hall,  to  be  on  the 
spot  at  the  declaration. 

The  night  was  clear  and  still,  and  from  the  upper 
windows  of  the  rooms  the  little  party  kept  watch  on  the 
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street.  There  was  a  dull,  ceaseless  tramp  of  feet  as  the 
crowd  from  all  parts  concentrated  in  the  direction  of 
the  Town  Hall.  Snatches  of  popular  songs,  cries,  and 
party  catch-words  came  up  fitfully,  with  now  and  then 
the  sound  of  distant  shouting  and  cheering,  or  the  rumble 
of  a  passing  carnage. 

Sybil  sat  watching  the  black  stream  of  humanity,  with 
pale  patches  for  faces,  moving,  moving  by  between  the  rows 
of  gas  lamps,  under  the  stars.  There  was  nothing  to  look 
at  inside,  save  gas  jets  in  wire  cages,  an  insurance  agency 
almanac,  and  a  big  photogravure  of  Lord  Beaconsfield. 
The  men  chatted  -in  a  bunch  at  a  further  window,  and 
Mrs  Hartley  and  her  children's  governess  were  talking 
together,  so  that  for  a  few  minutes  Sybil  was  left  to  herself. 
She  leant  her  elbows  on  the  window-sill,  her  mind  in  one 
of  those  semi-mystic  moods  which  often  visited  her,  where- 
in reality  is  as  the  phantasm  of  things  not  seen.  A  strange 
fancy  came,  born,  she  supposed,  of  the  murmuring  tide  of 
humanity  flowing  beneath  her.  Many  times  before  she  had 
felt  herself  to  be  drifting  on  a  river,  a  spell  laid  upon  her  so 
that  she  could  not  fight  its  onward  sweep.  Now,  there 
was  a  knowledge  of  having  floated  close  to  some  tremendous 
climax  ;  the  roar  of  a  cataract  was  growing  in  her  ears. 
There  was  no  possibility  of  escape  ;  the  onward-rushing 
force  was  irresistible.  Suddenly  a  material  memory  flashed 
into  harmony  with  the  esoteric  ;  one  impression  from  that 
day  on  the  Thames  with  Eric  came  vividly  back  to  her  j 
she  heard  again  the  insistent  warning  of  the  weir. 

She  felt  a  touch  on  her  shoulder,  and  started  violently, 
to  find  Thornfield  standing  by  her.  He  had  met 
the  Hartleys  in  London  ;  and  Sybil  had  suggested,  when 
he  grumbled  at  having  to  do  without  her  during  the 
campaign,  that  he  should  come  down  when  he  could,  for 
a  few  hours,  during  the  week  she  would  be  away  ;  Harts- 
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fern  being  only  about  fifty  minutes  from  town.  He  had 
answered  that  he  was  too  deep  in  work,  so  that  she  was 
surprised  to  see  him. 

"  I  managed  to  get  a  clear  hour  or  two,"  he  said,  bring- 
ing up  a  chair  beside  hers  after  greeting  Mrs  Hartley,  "  and 
I  thought  I'd  like  to  be  on  the  spot  in  case  anything  nasty 
came  off;  these  factory  roughs  are  apt  to  be  ugly  customers 
when  they're  crossed." 

"  That  was  nice  of  you,"  smiling  kindly  at  him.  It 
was  significant  that  she  did  not  dream  of  teasing  him 
about  his  "  fussiness,"  as  she  would  have  done  two  months 
ago.  She  reflected  that  he  must  be  abnormally  busy  j 
but,  anyway,  it  was  a  little  odd  to  wait  till  after  dark  to 
come  down.  It  was  then  past  nine,  and,  if  he  waited 
for  the  declaration,  it  would  be  after  midnight  before 
he  was  in  London  j  but  perhaps  he  was  going  to  stay 
the  night  at  the  hotel.  She  glanced  at  him,  and  grew 
very  grave  ;  even  in  that  uncertain  light  there  was  some- 
thing unwholesome  about  his  look.  As  he  had  come  in, 
she  had  one  more  proof  of  his  unpopularity  with  other 
men  j  beyond  the  indispensable  nods  of  recognition,  none 
of  the  others  had  paid  the  smallest  attention  to  him. 

Mrs  Hartley  and  the  governess  joined  them  presently, 
and  Thornfield  discussed  the  topic  of  the  hour  with  the  two 
former.  Sybil  listened,  speaking  hardly  at  all.  She  was 
sure,  by  now,  that  there  was  something  wrong  with  him — 
she  would  not  formulate  what.  His  utterance  was  some- 
times indistinct,  his  speech  almost  absurdly  inconsequent ; 
he  was  slow  to  catch  a  meaning,  occasionally  answering  at 
random,  and  laughed  at  practically  nothing.  His  face  was 
flushed,  the  eyes  bloodshot,  and  the  flesh  under  them 
puffy.  Once  or  twice  Sybil  thought  that  Miss  Denny, 
the  governess,  a  sensible,  alert  Scotchwoman,  looked  at 
him  curiously  ;  but  Mrs  Hartley  was  too  engrossed  with 
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her  husband's  battle  to  observe  what  went  on  around  her. 
She  seemed  glad  of  anything  to  relieve  the  tension,  and, 
indeed,  talked  rather  at  random  herself. 

Thornfield  furtively  looked  at  Sybil  a  good  deal,  as 
though  trying  to  gauge  her  mind.  She  drew  her  chair 
nearer  the  window,  and  watched  the  shifting  mass  below. 
While  she  watched,  the  esoteric  re-enveloped  her  ;  she 
forgot  Thornfield — almost  forgot  her  own  individuality. 
The  soul  of  things  spoke  in  a  half-guessed  language  to  her 
listening  soul,  and  changed  the  ordinary  position  of  what 
are  called  realities.  The  mighty  forces  of  life  were  in- 
exorably moving  on,  bearing  with  them  countless  billions 
of  little  sentient  atoms  j  each  one  having  its  tiny,  separate 
experience  of  the  strange  journey — of  smooth  and  broken, 
of  ascent,  brief  apex,  and  decline.  She  saw  the  present 
political  battle  from  a  detached,  other-world  standpoint — 
as  a  symbol  of  the  puny,  evanescent  struggles  of  man- 
kind, so  absurdly  out  of  focus  when  viewed  from  too 
near,  yet  having  an  appointed  place,  as  a  grain  of  mortar 
or  of  brick,  in  the  structural  history  of  the  race. 

And  still,  sullenly  murmurous,  a  ceaseless  accompaniment, 
she  heard  the  warning  of  the  weir.  .  .  . 

Towards  half-past  nine  conversation  had  dwindled  to 
spasmodic,  uneasy  remarks ;  a  change  had  come  over  the  con- 
glomerate life  of  the  street,  which  showed  that  the  result  of 
the  poll  was  known  at  headquarters,  though  not  here  as  yet. 

The  human  lava  had  ceased  to  ooze  towards  the  Town 
Hall,  and  was  stationary  in  front  of  the  Committee  Rooms ; 
good-humoured  and  patient  at  present,  whiling  away  the 
time  with  squibs  and  peacock-feather  teasing. 

Suddenly,  in  the  distance,  came  the  presage  of  a  mighty 
sound.  Instantly  the  mass  began  to  move,  as  the  waters 
of  a  pool  ripple  shorewards  before  the  oncoming  of  a  dis- 
turbance as  yet  invisible.  The  anxious  eyes  at  the  windows 
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marked  the  slow  yielding  to  the  unseen  propulsion  ;  and 
louder  and  louder  grew  the  roar  of  a  Niagara  on  the 
warpath. 

Vincent  turned  to  Du  Barry. 

"  He's  in,"  he  said,  with  kindling  eyes ;  "  I  can  hear  the 
rage  in  the  noise  !  But  don't  tell  Mrs  Hartley  till  it's 
officially  known." 

Presently  the  hoarse,  ominous  sound  of  the  human  waves 
became  almost  intelligible.  Du  Barry  put  curved  hands 
to  mouth  and  bellowed  down  questions  to  those  beneath. 
An  excited  woman  screamed  something,  repeating  it  again 
and  again,  but  always  failing  to  hit  the  mark.  At  last  a 
man  succeeded. 

"  Parker — by  two  hundred  !  "  he  yelled.  Within,  Mrs 
Hartley  laughed,  a  little  thin,  cackling  sound. 

"  How — do — you — know  ?  "  Du  Barry  roared. 

"  Up  in  the  Town  'All,  as  large  as  life  !  "  called  the  man 
in  a  lull  of  sound. 

The  crowd,  gradually  being  forced  past,  was  sympathetic  ; 
the  factory  hands  had  mostly  assembled  in  the  heart  of  the 
town.  Jocular  condolence  and  encouragement  was  yelled 
up  at  the  windows,  and  a  bar  or  two  of  "  For  he's  a  Jolly 
Good  Fellow  "  from  some  dozen  voices  faltered  and  died 
down.  Mrs  Hartley  sat  staring  at  the  opposite  houses 
with  glassy  eyes  ;  Sybil  watched  her  anxiously,  seeing  that 
the  strain  was  getting  unbearable.  All  the  time  the  crowd 
was  slowly  shifting  westwards  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  its 
temper — with  its  component  units — had  totally  changed. 
The  huge,  hoarse  murmur  grew  steadily  more  loud, 
punctuated  by  sharper  notes,  cries,  shouts,  bellowings ;  and 
in  another  moment  young  Harold  Hartley,  in  the  midst 
of  a  small  squad  of  police,  was  rushed  into  the  rooms,  a 
few  cadgers  with  him,  who  were  turned  out  after  a  scuffle. 
Harold  came  upstairs  panting. 
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"  My  word,  that  was  a  squeezing  !  "  he  gasped  ;  then, 
looking  round,  "  What  are  you  all  so  hipped  about? — it's 
all  right !  Mother  dear,  it's  all  right^  and  not  a  bad  margin 
either,  considering;  125!"  He  stooped  and  kissed  her, 
and  she  hid  her  face  on  his  shoulder,  with  a  cry. 

"You've  been  handled,  I  see,"  said  Vincent,  as  he 
joined  the  men. 

"  Oh  yes !  The  police  have  gone  back  to  help  with 
the  roughs  at  the  Town  Hall ;  they'll  want  all  the  Force 
they  can  muster.  Cricky,  but  the  crowd's  savage  !  The 
Pater  told  me  to  warn  you  to  look  out — or  rather  not  to  ! 
they're  sure  to  have  a  shot  at  wrecking  this  place  ;  but 
they're  going  to  turn  on  all  the  police  they  can  spare.  I 
don't  know  why  my  bobbies  couldn't  have  stayed,  but  they 
had  orders  to  go  back.  See  my  coat,  mother  ?  I'm  going 
to  keep  it  in  a  glass  case  in  the  hall " 

Before  the  laughing  words  were  out  of  his  mouth  the 
roar  outside  rose  like  a  breaking  wave,  to  swell  and  break 
again  ;  a  stone  crashed  through  a  window  and  clattered 
against  a  pile  of  benches  at  the  far  end  of  the  room.  The 
men  swept  the  women  to  the  back,  ranging  themselves  in 
front  of  them,  just  before  a  shower  of  stones  smashed  every 
pane  of  glass.  Thornfield  stood  close  to  Sybil  in  a  curious 
silence.  His  expression  reminded  her  of  the  night  when 
the  cab-horse  ran  away.  Looking  at  him,  a  sudden  impulse 
of  pity  rose  in  her  ;  potential  motherhood  stirred.  Her 
early  ideal  of  him  as  the  strong  man  battered  by  misfortune 
had  to  be  modified,  that  was  all.  Why  should  men  be 
arraigned  as  found  wanting  because  women  always  wrapped 
a  glamour  of  strength  round  them  ?  it  was  their  misfortune, 
and  the  women's  fault,  for  in  reality  few  men  were  strong 
in  this  slack-sinewed  age.  This  man  of  hers  was  a  "  young  " 
soul,  in  an  earlier  stage  of  evolution  than  herself;  she 
stood  in  the  position  of  a  mother-soul  to  him,  and  must  be 
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patient  and  tender.  He  was  not  constitutionally  brave — 
she  must  face  that ;  and  yet  he  had  deliberately  come  into 
the  danger-zone  because  of  his  love  for  her.  It  was  not 
the  fearless  man  who  was  the  brave  one,  but  the  man  whose 
courage  was  master  of  his  fear.  .  .  . 

"  If  they're  going  to  play  this  game  the  ladies  must  go,'' 
said  Du  Barry  ;  "they  can  get  out  by  the  side  door  with 
an  escort  without  being  noticed." 

"I  should  say  it  was  much  safer  here,"  said  Thornfield 
irritably  ;  "  they  can't  do  more  than  smash  the  windows." 
Du  Barry  had  turned  away  to  confer  with  Mr  Lethbridge 
without  having  heard  him,  and  Thornfield  wheeled  sharply 
upon  Sybil. 

"  I  don't  care  what  the  others  do,"  he  said  roughly  ;  "  if 
they're  fools  enough  to  go  rushing  out  of  cover,  I  shan't  let 
you  go,  and  I  shall  stay  here  to  look  after  you.  As  long 
as  we're  in  here  nothing  can  happen  ;  but  depend  upon  it, 
they're  watching  all  the  doors ;  it's  damned  nonsense  to 
think  we  could  get  away  without  being  seen."  She  did 
not  answer,  but  looked  gravely  at  him,  in  the  old,  hated  way. 

"  Do  you  hear,  Sybil  ?  "  he  jerked,  twisting  his  fingers 
together  :  "  what  are  you  staring  at  me  for  ?  I'm  sure 
your  father  will  say  it's  the  safest  plan  to  stay  here." 

At  that  moment  the  first  of  a  series  of  violent  blows 
resounded  through  the  house,  and  a  man  came  running 
upstairs  to  say  that  the  roughs  were  trying  to  break  the 
door. 

"  I  can't  imagine  what  the  police  are  thinking  about," 
said  young  Hartley  ;  "  they  expected  something  of  this  sort. 
Perhaps  there's  been  a  row  at  the  Town  Hall.  Father 
was  to  have  started  for  the  rooms  soon  after  me — he  ought 
to  have  been  here  long  before  now." 

"We  can't  keep  them  out  if  the  police  don't  turn  up 
soon,"  said  Mr  Lethbridge  ;  "  the  ladies  must  go  by  the 
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side  entrance,  in  detachments,  with  three  or  four  men,  and 
the  rest  try  and  hold  the  place — if  it's  any  good.  I'm  not 
sure  we  hadn't  better  all  go  j  they  can  only  smash  a  few 
tables  and  chairs.  But  it's  the  principle  of  the  thing  !  " 

The  fluctuating  roar  from  five  thousand  odd  throats, 
mingled  with  dull  crashes  and  bangs  as  the  door  was  battered 
upon,  made  it  necessary  to  shout  directions.  By  this  time 
Thornfield  had  changed  his  mind,  and  realised  that  flight  was 
the  lesser  evil.  He  came  up  to  Mr  Lethbridge  and  put  a 
hand  on  his  arm. 

"  I'll  take  care  of  Sybil,"  he  said — "  you  needn't  worry 
about  her  ;  but  there  had  better  be  two  of  us." 

"  Yes,  your  place  is  by  Sybil,"  said  Mr  Lethbridge  slowly  ; 
"  I'm  going  to  stay  here  till  the  mob  gets  in  or  the  police 
turn  up.  You're  going  in  detachments,  to  attract  less 
attention  —  Mrs  Hartley  and  Miss  Denny,  with  young 
Hartley,  Du  Barry,  and  Oakley,  first,  and,  about  five 
minutes  afterwards,  Sybil,  you,  and  Vincent.  You'd  better 
all  go  down  at  once,"  he  added,  raising  his  voice  as  the  din 
increased  ;  "  the  first  party  should  get  off  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  station  people  will  be  on  the  look-out  for  you,"  he 
added  to  Thornfield,  "and,  as  we've  got  a  special,  we  can 
just  wait  till  we're  all  assembled.  I  suppose  you're  going  to 
catch  the  last  train  to  town  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Thornfield  brusquely. 

Du  Barry  led  the  way  downstairs  and  through  the  back 
premises  to  a  small  walled  courtyard,  from  which  a  door 
opened  into  a  street  which  led  to  the  station.  The  hotel 
was  a  good  six  minutes'  walk  off  the  direct  line  to  the  latter, 
and,  as  it  eventually  was  discovered,  Mr  Lethbridge's  orders 
were  misunderstood  by  the  first  party,  who  made  for  the 
hotel. 

After  the  first  detachment  had  gone,  the  other  three  heard 
Mr  Lethbridge's  powerful  voice  trying  to  harangue  the  mob 
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from  the  balcony  of  the  Committee  Rooms.  There  was  a 
slight  lull  for  a  second  or  two  ;  then  a  redoubled  uproar 
drowned  him,  and  the  rooms  echoed  to  the  furious  battering. 
Sybil,  now  thoroughly  roused,  thrilled  with  excitement,  and 
tried  to  believe  she  was  in  the  midst  of  a  South  American 
revolution,  where  knives  and  firearms  were  to  be  reckoned 
with,  and  desperados  in  sombreros  and  gaudy  shirts  would 
chase  them  as  they  fled  through  the  tropic  night.  They 
stood  close  to  the  wicket  in  the  wall,  a  little  oil  lamp  in  the 
scullery  throwing  just  enough  light  for  them  to  see  each 
other's  faces ;  above  their  pen,  unnoticed  save  by  Sybil, 
sparkled  the  star-sewn  infinity. 

Vincent  held  his  watch  to  the  light. 

"  When  we  get  outside,  don't  run,"  he  said  cheerfully  ; 
"  that  would  fetch  them  sooner  than  anything.  Just  walk 
as  if  we'd  got  all  the  night  before  us.  ...  Hullo  !  some- 
thing's up  with  the  crowd — I  believe  they've  got  into  the 
Rooms !  Come,  Sybil,  your  Dad's  all  right — he'll  bolt  by 
this  hole  of  ours  in  good  time,  if  it's  necessary."  He  opened 
door  and  looked  out. 

"It's  clear  at  present,  so  the  others  haven't  attracted 
attention.  Are  you  coming,  Thorn  field  ?  "  He  waited  for 
him  to  give  Sybil  his  arm,  but,  seeing  he  did  not,  tucked  hers 
into  his  own. 

They  had  not  gone  more  than  a  dozen  yards  when  a  new 
noise  swelled  from  the  street  behind  them,  and  they 
involuntarily  quickened  their  pace.  Mounted  police  had 
arrived  and  were  dispersing  the  crowd,  with  the  result  that 
the  overflow  was  forced,  cursing  and  swearing,  into  the 
station  road.  All  three  unwisely  turned  round,  and  a  few 
of  the  nearest  men  recognised  them. 

"  There  goes  some  o'  them  bloomin'  coach-riders,"  one 
shouted,  "sneakin5  away  in  the  dark  like  (adjectived) 
rats !  Come  on,  boys,  make  'em  bolt  fer  it !  "  The 
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voice  was  that  of  the  lame  ostler,  considerably  the  worse 
for  liquor. 

"We  must  run,  Sybil,"  said  Vincent,  at  the  howl  of 
recognition.  "  It's  no  good  arguing,  they're  probably 
all  three-parts  drunk.  We've  got  a  good  start ;  come 
on  !  " 

Sybil's  nostrils  dilated  and  her  eyes  glittered,  but  not 
with  fear. 

"  Take  her  other  hand,  Thornfield,"  said  Vincent ;  "  it's 
only  about  five  minutes'  run  to  the  station  now,  and  they'll 
be  on  the  watch  for  us  there." 

The  two  men  started  evenly,  with  Sybil  between  them, 
but  after  two  or  three  minutes,  as  the  cries  and  quick  beat 
of  feet  behind  them  drew  nearer,  Thornfield  sped  faster. 

"  Easy,  easy,  man  !  "  Vincent  called  ;  "  we  shall  do  it. 
No  need  to  bucket." 

Before  the  words  were  well  out  of  his  mouth,  a  long- 
legged  rough  got  almost  level  with  Thornfield,  who  turned 
a  ghastly  face  to  him  as  they  passed  a  lamp.  A  hoarse 
scream  as  from  an  enraged  beast  came  from  the  rough's 
throat ;  he  put  forth  grimy  claws,  but  Thornfield  flung 
Sybil's  hand  from  him  and  scudded  with  lowered  head 
for  the  station  at  an  amazing  pace.  Her  breathing  was 
getting  laboured,  for,  though  a  fairly  strong  runner,  used 
as  she  was  to  follow  beagles,  excitement  had  told  upon 
her  wind. 

The  man  who  had  demoralised  Thornfield  had  fallen 
a  little  behind,  grunting  with  the  pace  ;  but  others,  of 
which  he  was  the  advance  guard,  were  steadily  coming 
up,  and  the  increased  volume  of  sound  told  that  the  pack 
grew  larger  every  moment.  For  the  first  time  Vincent 
became  really  uneasy.  He  said  nothing  to  Sybil,  but 
faced  the  fact  that  unless  the  station  doors  were  opened 
immediately,  they  would  probably  come  to  close  quarters 
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with  the  rabble.  There  had  been  orders  issued  to  close 
the  entrances  that  the  platforms  might  be  kept  clear  for 
the  returning  candidates.  If  no  one  happened  to  be  on 
the  watch,  a  minute's  delay  might  have  unpleasant  con- 
sequences. But  of  course  Thornfield  would  give  warning  ; 
he  had  behaved  like  the  skunk  he  was,  but  at  least  he 
would  have  the  grace  to  do  that. 

Sybil  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  illuminated  dial  of  the  station 
clock,  now  visible  at  the  end  of  the  long,  curving  road,  and 
mechanically  noticed  that  it  was  five  minutes  fast,  as  usual ; 
the  Town  Hall  clock  had  just  chimed  a  quarter  to  eleven. 
She  knew  she  was  being  whirled  over  the  weir,  in  a  wild 
confusion  of  tossing  water  and  uprooted  things,  but  she 
was  only  conscious  of  the  stunning  turmoil  of  the  crisis, 
not  of  its  cause. 

Vincent  was  practically  towing  her  by  now  ;  but  as  they 
entered  the  great  square  she  forced  a  final  spurt.  "  Splendid  ! 
— keep  it  up,"  he  said  j  "  you've  won  your  blue — we're  just 
in  !  "  A  minute  more,  and  he  was  hammering  at  the  door 
of  the  subway,  and  the  first  trickle  of  the  pursuing  flood 
was  half-way  across  the  square.  The  empty  station  re- 
sounded with  the  banging,  and  his  voice,  as  he  shouted, 
echoed  in  foolish  fashion  under  the  iron  roof  of  the 
verandah.  The  trickle  now  resolved  itself  into  ten  or  a 
dozen  individuals,  the  vanguard  of  a  panting,  nearly 
voiceless  crowd,  who  had  only  a  dim  notion  of  what  they 
were  hunting.  Vincent  told  Sybil  to  go  on  banging,  and 
squared  in  front  of  her.  The  first  roughs  to  arrive — among 
them  the  miserable,  lanky  creature,  little  more  than  a  lad, 
who  had  screamed  at  Thornfield — drew  up,  eying  Vincent's 
determined  attitude. 

"  Ha,  ha !  —  brought  up  short,  yer  (adjectived,  ad- 
jectived)  blues  !  "  squeaked  a  small  man  in  a  long-tailed 
coat.  "  Ran  like  rats,  didn't  yer  ?  an'  now  yer  'ole's 
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stopped.  We  aint  a-goin'  ter  let  yer  orf  ser  easy,  though. 
Yer've  got  ter  pay  fer  shovin'  yer  (blank,  blank) 
member " 

Vincent  saw  his  opportunity,  and  started  a  political 
difference  of  opinion,  but  was  howled  down. 

"  You're  the  lot  as  want  ter  slaughter  th'  hinnercents 
with  yer vaccination  !  "  bellowed  a  great  mill-hand. 

"  Where's  Dirty  Smith  got  ter  ? "  shouted  the  long- 
legged  youth,  protruding  a  white,  half-crazy  face  as  near 
Vincent's  fists  as  he  thought  safe.  "  That's  the  lot  they 
are — pals  o'  Dirty  Smith's ;  nice  lot,  eh,  mates  ?  Let's 
give  'em  a  taste  of  the  nice,  clean  canal.  'Tisn'  deep — 
only  nice  an'  cool !  .  .  .  I  wants  ter  pay  my  debts  ter 
Dirty  Smith,  I  do  ;  'e's  afraid  to  settle  up,  so  I'm  goin' 

ter  pay  'is  pals "  He  broke  into  a  snatch  of  ribald 

song. 

"  Come  on  !  "  said  Vincent,  with  bland  composure,  "  I'm 
quite  ready  to  settle  up." 

Sybil  stopped  hammering. 

"  Don't  be  silly,"  she  said  severely.  "  Talk  to  them 
sensibly  ;  you'll  only  make  them  angrier." 

Reinforcements  had  now  arrived,  and  a  fairly  solid  mass 
surrounded  the  doors,  shouting,  singing,  cursing  and 
arguing,  those  nearest  the  nucleus  listening  to  the  small 
man  in  the  long  coat,  with  the  face  of  a  sucking  pig,  who 
flung  his  arms  about  and  challenged  Vincent  to  single 
combat,  in  defence  of  his  "  rotten  and  indefensible  party." 
Suddenly  someone  fell  against  Vincent,  as  though  pushed 
from  behind,  and  before  he  could  recover  himself  he  had 
been  adroitly  tripped  up  and  kicked  by  several  ready  feet. 
Sybil  tried  to  shriek  as  the  crazy-looking  rough's  face 
leered  into  hers,  but  her  tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of  her 
mouth.  In  spite  of  her  furious  resistance  he  seized  her 
hands  between  his  two  hot  and  grimy  ones,  and  was  in 
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the  act  of  pulling  her  towards  him  when  Vincent  leapt 
to  his  feet.  The  would-be  payer  of  debts  went  staggering 
back  upon  his  brethren  bleeding  profusely  from  the  nose. 
Rapid  feet  came  up  the  steps,  and  the  door  opened. 
Vincent  pushed  Sybil  in,  and  with  a  roar  of  disappointment 
the  rabble  was  locked  out. 

The  rescuing  inspector  was  concerned  and  apologetic. 

"  I  was  on  the  look-out  for  the  electioneering  parties  until 
a  minute  or  two  ago,"  he  explained,  "when  a  gentleman 
come  runnin'  up.  He  was  took  bad  ;  very  bad  he  was. 
I  gave  him  my  arm  down  these  steps  and  just  as  far  as 
the  refreshment  bar.  I  wasn't  a  minute  seeing  him  have 
a  drop  to  pull  him  round.  There's  no  one  on  duty  just 
now  but  me  and  a  porter  or  two,  and  I  didn't  hear  no 
noise  nor  nothing." 

In  the  subway  Vincent  was  suddenly  forced  to  lean 
against  the  wall,  and  the  gaslight  revealed  a  chalk-white 
face. 

"Go  and  get  brandy  —  quick!"  said  Sybil.  "They 
tripped  him  up,  and  I  think  he  fell  on  his  head." 

The  man  sped  off,  and  she  made  Vincent  sit  on  the 
steps,  supporting  him  with  her  arm. 

"  It's  all  right  ..."  he  murmured  placidly,  "  quite  all 
right,  little  Sybil.  We're  in  the  hut— -the  wolves  can't 
.  .  .  Do  you  remember  that  game  we  used  to  play  ?  .  .  . 
They  were  real  wolves.  .  .  .  Sybil,  you  won't,  will  you  ?  " 
he  ended  weakly. 

"  No,"  said  Sybil,  almost  under  her  breath  ;  "  I'm  not 
going  to,  dear." 


CHAPTER  XXII 

"  PLEASE,  sir,  can  I  speak  to  yer  ?  " 

It  was  half-past  six  of  a  late  October  evening  ;  Hugh 
Vincent  was  crossing  the  ground-floor  lobby  of  the  office 
on  his  way  out  when  he  was  accosted  by  a  stumpy  figure, 
whose  principal  points,  at  a  glance,  were  the  skinny 
neck  rising  out  of  a  spikey  cock's-feather  ruffle,  and  the 
penetrating  gaze  of  the  small  green  eyes.  Something  in 
them,  as  they  fixed  him  so  directly,  made  Vincent  catch 
at  a  half-sheet  of  foolscap  covered,  apparently,  with  hiero- 
glyphics, which  had  been  thrust  at  him,  and  almost  had 
fluttered  to  the  floor.  He  glanced  at  the  extraordinary, 
erratic  characters,  then  took  them  to  a  light.  The  small 
figure  moved  too,  sharply,  as  though  she  suspected  him  of 
having  purloining  designs.  He  read  silently  for  a  second 
or  two,  in  the  midst  of  the  bustling  lobby. 

11  Do  you  know  who  I  am  ?  "  abruptly,  keeping  the  sheet. 

"  Th'  editor  of  The  Wanderer,  ain't  you  ?  " 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  I've  a  frien'  in  the  printing',  an'  'e  showed  yer  to  me 
once  ;  houtside  yer  'ouse  et  was — on  a  Sunday.  .  .  ." 

"  Why  did  you  bring  me  this  ?  " 

"  Berkawse  I  thought  yer'd  be  a  likely  one  ter  try.  .  .  . 
I  knew  it  wasn'  no  good  ter  ask  ter  see  yer  !  "  with  an 
incipient  grin. 

262 
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"  Who  wrote  this  ?  " 

"  Th'  one  'oo's  nime  .  .  .  can't  yer  read  it  ? — down  there, 
look — Thomas  Darrel.  'E's  just  signed  it  CT.  S.' ;  that 
stands  fer  '  Thomas.'  "  Her  hands  hung  at  her  sides,  the 
fingers  alternately  digging  into  the  palms  and  straightening 
as  much  as  their  chronically  stiff  joints  would  allow. 

"  Who  is— Thomas  Darrel  ?  " 

"  Hour  lodger — one  ov  'em." 

"  What  does  he  do  besides  writing  ?  Here,  will  you 
come  up  ? — we  shall  talk  better  in  my  room." 

They  mounted,  and  Vincent  led  the  way  to  his  inner 
sanctum,  the  queer  little  figure  following  with  tense  expect- 
ancy. He  told  her  to  sit  down,  and,  spinning  round  the 
editorial  chair,  faced  her  encouragingly. 

"  Now,  then — what's  your  lodger's  walk  in  life  ?  " 

"  'E  can't  walk — leastwise,  not " 

"  What  does  he  do  for  a  living  ?  " 

"  'E  don't  mike  a  livin' — not  fer  'imself ;  I'm  not  ser 
sure.  .  .  ." 

"  But  wants  to — by  writing  ?  " 

"  Ho,  I  don't  know  as  I  kin  get  it  all  out ;  there's  a 
mortal  lot.  ..." 

"  Don't  hurry  ;  there's  plenty  of  time.  Has  he  ever  got 
anything  printed  ?  " 

"'E's  written  a  hawful  lot;  but  'e  couldn'  never  git  'is 
pomes  an'  tiles  an'  things  took,  berkawse  'e  ain't  got  no 
power  in  'is  right  'and,  an'  'e  writes  like  a  spider  wot's  bin 
in  th'  hink  with  'is  left,  an'  can't  keep  on  long,  at  that. 
An'  so  Rorkesby  .  .  ." 

"  Yes  ?  "  casually. 

"  Ho,  1  'aven't  tole  yer  'oo  'e  is — 'e  used  ter  lodge  with 
us,  too,  but  'e  got  too  swell  ;  'e  wrote  out  Mr  Darrel's 
things — bein'  used  ter  'is  writin',  yer  see, — an'  sold  'em  fer 
Mr  Darrel — pliced  'em,  'e  called  et  .  .  .  ." 
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"Yes — do  you  know  where  ?  " 

"  I  know  one  er  two  ;  but  nobuddy  as  big  as  you  didn't 
never  tike  'em,  s'far  as  I  know.  More  wasn'  took  than 
ever  was,  which  didn't  oughter  be,  seein'  as  'ow  'is  writin's 
that  classy " 

"  Should  you  know  Mr — Roxby's  writing  if  you  saw  it  ?  " 

Lily  looked  at  him  sharply. 

"  Ho,  yuss — p'raps  !  "  with  a  touch  of  defiance. 

"  Why  are  you  trying  to  plant — sell — for  Mr  Darrel  ?  " 

"  Berkawse  .  .  .  berkawse — well,  I  ain't  so  sure  as  that 
Rorkesby's  strite  !  " 

Lily  felt  the  situation  was  getting  a  little  beyond  her 
control ;  the  editor  of  The  Wanderer  seemed  to  have  a 
faculty  for  making  you  say  more  than  you  had  set  out  to. 
She  sat  huddled  forward,  her  feet  twisted  round  her  chair 
legs,  her  scarlet  hands  rubbing  against  each  other  between 
her  knees,  the  restless  little  green  eyes  occasionally  meeting 
Vincent's  scrutiny,  but  generally  travelling  round  the  room. 

"  I  see  ;  you  take  an  interest  in  Mr  Darrel  ?  " 

"  Yus — 'e's  a  frien'  uv  mine,"  carelessly. 

"  Why  do  you  think  Mr  Roxby  isn't — straight  ?  " 

"  I  dunno.  .  .  .  Leastwise,  I  do.  'Tisn't  never  a  good 
thing  ter  trust  'ardly  hanyone  more'n  'arf  a  street  awye  j 
an'  Mr  Darrel,  'e  wuz  a-trustin'  Rorkesby  a  good  mile 
further'n  'e  k'd  see  'im.  'Ow  wuz  'e  ter  know  as  'e  wuz 
a-givin'  'im  back  'is  fyer  shyer  ov  th'  wiges  ?  "  Her  air  of 
shrewd  partnership  was  inimitable. 

"  Mr  Darrel  trusts  you  a  long  way  out  of  his  sight  ?  "  with 
a  twinkle. 

"Lor,  'e  don'  know  as  I'm  doin'  this  'ere  !  But  .  .  ." 
Her  mind  harked  back  to  the  episode  of  the  secretly  read 
poem.  She  hesitated. 

"Well,  yuss — I  think  'e  knows  I'd  ack  square  by  'im," 
with  a  slightly  worried  look. 
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"  Has  he  doubts  about  Mr  Roxby's — squareness  ?  " 

"I  dunno.  .  .  'E's  split  with  'im,  anywye.  .  .  .  'E 
don'  tell  me  much.  'E  jest  'ad  ter  trust  somebuddy,  yer 
see.  ...  I  wouldn'  'ave  tole  heveryone  'arf  I've  tole  you," 
with  a  rush,  looking  up  nervously.  "  I  didn't  never  mean 
ter — not  when  I  started,  I  didn't.  I  was  goin'  jest  ter  give 
yer  th'  piper,  an'  ef  you  wouldn't  read  it,  then  I  don' 
know  what  I  wuz  goin'  ter  do — sit  down  an'  blub,  I 
dessay  !  "  with  her  first  wide  smile. 

"  No,  it  wasn't  perhaps  quite  the  best  way  of  sending 
the  thing  in,"  said  Vincent,  smiling  back  j  "  but  all's  well 
that  ends  well." 

Lily's  heart  gave  a  wild  leap,  and  she  twisted  her  legs 
tighter  round  those  of  the  chair. 

"  Could  you  show  me  any  more  things  Mr  Darrel's 
written  ?  " 

"  Yuss,  I  could.  ...  I  'aven't  got  no  more  'ere,  though. 
An'  before  I  got  yer  any  more  I'd  'ave  ter  tell  'im  about 
this  'ere  ;  I  can't  sneak  no  more.  I  didn'  tell  'im  about 
this,  in  kise  it  shouldn't  be  no  go,  an'  then  'e'd  a-been  so 
awful  disserpointed." 

"  I  should  tell  him  about  it  now,  and  get  him  to  let  you 
bring  some  more  ;  or  you  could  post  them  here,  couldn't 
you  ?  You  said  he  was  lame  :  is  that  why  he  can't  get 
about  and  do  things  for  himself?  " 

"  'E's  more  than  lime  —  parrel-ysed  j  leastwise,  'is 
legs  is  }  an'  'is  right  'and  an'  arm's  all  gorne  dead-like, 
too." 

"  How  was  that  ?  " 

"  'E  'ad  a  haxerdint,  hout  ter  sea  j  got  smashed — some- 
think  fell — or  else  'e  wuz — I  'ardly  now,  reelly.  .  .  .  An' 
then  'e  slip  up  an'  wuz  run  over,  in  London,  an'  'ad  ter 
go  ter  th'  'orspital.  .  .  .  'E  don't  look  like  a  livin'  man, 
sometimes.  .  .  ." 
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A  tragic  vision  seemed  to  rise  ;  her  eyes  opened  wider, 
and  she  stared  into  space,  her  jaw  dropped. 

Vincent  went  to  a  pigeon-hole  and  took  out  some 
manuscript. 

"  Is  that  Mr  Roxby's  writing  ?  " 

She  screwed  up  her  minute  eyes  and  peered  closely  at  it, 
then  cocked  her  head  on  one  side  and  viewed  it  from  a 
distance. 

"  Now,  that  ain't,"  shortly,  returning  it  with  a  shrewd 
look.  He  handed  her  another  piece  of  paper. 

"  That's  'is,"  she  said,  without  a  moment's  hesitation  ; 
"  an'  that's  a  pome  uv  Mr  Darrel's.  I  'appen  ter  know  that, 
berkawse  that  wuz  somethink  I  tole  'im  about,  an'  'e  said 
it'd  mike  a  hidol.  I  didn'  see  no  hidol  in  et — unless  yer 
count  th'  image  on  the  drinkin'-fountain.  ...  So  'e  did 
try  this  orfice.  .  .  .  Why,  'tisn'  signed  like  'e  does.  .  .  . 
1 S.  Thornfield  (T.  S.)  "—well,  I'm  blowed  !  "  looking  up  at 
Vincent  with  fiercely  puzzled  eyes. 

"  Have  you  ever  known  anyone  called  Thomfield  ?  " 

"No." 

"  You  said  Mr  Roxby  didn't  lodge  with  you  now  ;  do 
you  know  his  address  ?  " 

"  Now,  I  don't.  'E's  too  swell  fer-rus  now.  That's 
one  thing  as  mide  me  begin  wonderin'.  Ho,  ain't  'e  a  tofF 
now  !  I  seen  'im  on  a  Sunday,  once  er  twice  j  'e's  double 
the  size  'e  wuz,  too — mikes  'im  seem  shorter-like." 

"  Does  he  still  copy  for  Mr  Barrel  ?  " 

"  No,  'e  ain't  done  none  fer  more'n  a  month.  There 
wuz  a  good  ole  rumpus,  an'  Mr  Darrel,  'e  give  'im  th'  boot. 
.  .  .  Not  before  it  wuz  time,  'cordin'  ter  me.  ...  I  'card 
'im  sye  one  night — 'bout  five  er  six  months  ago  it  was — 
4  Yer  still  a  bit  rough  ;  yer  want  ter  polish  more,'  sez 
Rorkesby  (I  wuz  a-settin'  uv  Mr  Darrel's  supper).  c  It's  a 
devilish  tough  job  ter  plice  yer  things,'  'e  sez  j  c  these  'ere 
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won't  tike  no-'ow,'  'e  sez  :  an'  'e  dumps  an  'ole  bundle 
down  on  th'  tible,  an'  whistles.  This  'ere  you've  got  in 
yer  'and  wuz  one." 

Vincent  smiled  grimly. 

"  I  thought  as  much,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  What  a  green 
ass  the  man  must  be  !  And  I  paid  'Mr  Roxby'  five  guineas 
for  that,  ten  months  ago  ! — it  was  one  of  the  first  I  took. 
I  want  you  to  give  me  Mr  Darrel's  address,"  he  said  to 
Lily  j  "  I  think  I  can  find  him  work.  You  needn't  say 
anything  about  this,  after  all — understand  ?  I  shall  just 
drop  in  one  day — he's  never  out,  I  suppose  ? — and  have  a 
talk  with  him." 

Lily  flushed  purple  to  the  tops  of  her  ears. 

"  Yer  ain't  .  .  .  yer  don't  .  .  .  ?  "  looking  at  him 
suspiciously,  the  flush  ebbing. 

"  I  believe  every  word  you've  told  me,"  with  grave 
kindliness ;  "  you're  a  very  good  friend  to  have.  I  only 
wish  I'd  a  few  friends  like  you — I  do,  really.  Will  you 
give  me  the  address,  please  ?  " 

She  did  so,  purple  now  with  pride ;  her  astonishing 
success  had  begun  to  mount  to  her  head. 

"I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  what  you've  told 
me,"  putting  the  address  into  his  letter-case.  "  I  may  have 
to  ask  you  some  more  questions  another  time  ;  should  I 
always  find  you  at  this  address  ?  " 

"  Yuss  j  I  an'  my  aunt,  we  'ouse-keeps  tergether  j  sives  'er 
'avin'  a  general,  yer  see.  ...  I  believe  yer  think  that  there 
Rorkesby's  bin  kiddin',  sime's  I  do  !  ...  If  we  k'd  prewve 
it — my  sikes !  .  .  .  Wot'd  'e  go  an'  put  c  Thorn  field '  on 
Mr  Darrel's  pome  fer,  anywye  ?  " 

"  Oh,  people  often  prefer  not  to  write  under  their  own 
name." 

"  Mr  Darrel  ain't  never  done  it  like  that — not  ter  nothink 
I  ever  seen  ;  'e  always  puts  jest  1T.  S.'  .  .  .  I  believe  yer 
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know  that  Rorkesby,"  pouncing  on  something  in  Vincent's 
face. 

"  I  used  to,"  he  said,  regarding  her  with  a  baffling  mild- 
ness. Lily's  black  sailor  hat,  with  its  haphazard  growth  of 
ultramarine  blue  and  cerise,  jerked  forward  as  she  violently 
knitted  her  brows.  Then  a  light  seemed  to  dawn,  and  the 
hat  went  back  to  its  normal  place  as  the  vanishing  frown 
released  the  scalp. 

"  It's  me  as  is  erbliged,"  she  said  slowly.  "  Good  night? 
sir — kin  I  'ave  th'  piper  ?  " 

"  Ah,  I  forgot,"  said  Vincent,  and,  going  over  to  a 
typewriter,  took  a  copy.  "  There,"  he  said,  as  he  returned 
the  original  :  u  I'll  send  a  cheque  round  for  that  in  a  day  or 
two.  Do  Mr  Darrel's  letters  come  straight  to  him — at 
your  house  ?  " 

"  'E  never  'as  none — not  as  I  seen.  I  berlieve  'e  an' 
Rorkesby  'ad  a  'ouse-uv-call  fer  their  letters.  Rorksby — 'e 
orften  used  ter  bring  a  packet  along  wot  'adn'  never  come 
ter  our  'ouse.  .  .  .  But  if  yer  send  th'  cheque,  it'll  give  th' 
show  awye." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Vincent,  smiling  at  her,  "  so  it  would,  Miss 
Sherlock  Holmes !  I'll  bring  it  with  me  when  I  call." 

That  must  be  the  only  occasion  on  record  when  an 
editor  was  desirous  of  paying  for  copy  twice  over. 

Vincent  wished  Lily  good-night,  with  a  kindly  hand- 
shake, then  went  slowly  to  his  table  and  sat  down  again. 
He  stayed  there,  quite  still,  for  nearly  twenty  minutes,  with 
folded  arms,  a  curious  assortment  of  expressions  chasing  each 
other  over  his  dark  face. 

He  was  severely  upbraided  by  Mollie  when  he  got  home 
for  being  late  for  a  dinner-party,  and,  to  her  further 
exasperation,  he  evidently  hardly  heard  her. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

SYBIL  was  expecting  Thornfield. 

It  was  exactly  a  week  since  the  election — a  seven  days 
which  had  been  as  seven  years  in  its  unwinding  of  packed 
and  shelved  skeins  of  thought,  its  pitiless  self-revelations 
and  scourgings.  But  in  spite  of  its  painful  discipline  it  was 
as  is  a  period  of  religious  retreat  to  the  turmoil  of  the  outer 
world.  Not  until  she  reached  the  ground  of  absolute 
decision  did  she  realise  how  terrible  had  been  the  strain  and 
labour  of  the  past  two  months — labour  and  strain  of  fighting 
her  own  nature,  of  lying  eagerly,  childishly,  to  her  own 
soul,  with  despair  to  be  dodged  at  every  turn.  Battered  and 
exhausted,  self-sickened,  but  at  rest,  she  watched  realities 
come  remorselessly  into  focus.  Presently  she  would  bestir 
herself  and  take  up  life  afresh,  but  she  must  have  time  for 
adjustment  first. 

No  hint  of  how  Thornfield  had  behaved  at  Hartsfern 
had  come  to  anyone  else's  ears,  for  Sybil  had  made  Vincent 
promise  to  keep  silence.  They  had  not  seen  him  since  his 
flight ;  he  had  stayed  in  the  main-line  waiting-room,  pros- 
trated, until  time  to  drag  himself  to  the  midnight  train  for 
town,  while  Colonel  Hartley's  party  assembled  on  a  branch 
platform.  Vincent  had  soon  recovered  from  his  fall,  and 
when  the  others  arrived  they  merely  said  that  they  had  been 
chased  by  roysterers,  and  had  got  in  after  a  brush  with  them. 
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That  same  night  Sybil  went  to  her  father,  and,  as  he 
expressed  it  to  Vincent  later,  "  put  him  out  of  his  misery." 
She  gave  no  details,  and  he  was  far  too  generous  and  love- 
enlightened  to  do  more  than  kiss  her  with  a  cheerful  "  Very 
well,  little  Billa — your  old  pal  understands,"  and  send  her 
off  to  bed.  He  saw  that  something  decisive  had  happened 
at  last,  and  that  she  was  in  a  highly  strung  state,  a  mixture 
of  self-abasement  and  raw,  quivering  pride  ;  and  horrified, 
with  the  horror  which  sees  a  once  winged  love  a  disfigured 
corpse  upon  the  ground. 

Two  days  later  she  had  a  letter  from  Thornrield, 
apologising  profusely  for  having  "  left  her  in  the  lurch  "  ; 
explaining  that  he  had  felt  one  of  his  attacks  of  faintness 
coming  on,  and,  knowing  that  he  would  only  add  to  their 
difficulties  if  he  succumbed,  he  had  made  a  superhuman 
effort  to  get  to  the  station  before  he  dropped — which  he  did 
as  soon  as  he  reached  the  waiting-room.  He  supposed  he 
had  been  "  sticking  to  the  grindstone  "  too  hard,  and  the 
sudden  exertion  and  alarm  for  her  had  been  too  much  for 
him.  When  was  she  coming  home  ?  he  was  hungry  to  see 
her  again  ;  would  she  write  and  tell  him  she  understood — 
and  forgave  him  ?  He  had  been  a  miserable  broken  reed, 
and  she  would  be  wondering  what  sort  of  support  he  was 
going  to  be  in  their  joint  life  ;  but  she  must  grant  that  the 
circumstances  were  exceptional,  and  that,  after  all,  he  had 
done  the  best  thing  he  could  ;  if  he  had  stayed  another 
moment  he  would  have  fallen,  and  then  Vincent  would 
have  had  to  look  after  him,  as  well  as  her.  He  was  so 
dizzy  that  he  ran  blindly,  in  a  nightmare,  seeming  to  make 
no  progress.  And  so  on. 

Sybil  did  not  answer  the  letter  until  she  got  home,  three 
days  later,  when  she  asked  him  to  come  to  see  her  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  next  day  but  one. 

Many  times  before  she  wrote  she  had  almost  persuaded 
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herself  it  was  better  not  to  see  him,  but  to  follow  the  far 
easier  course  of  breaking  with  him  by  letter.  Yet  she 
knew  that  speech  was  necessary ;  and  she  had  finally 
clinched  it  by  appointing  the  interview.  She  loved  justice, 
and  it  was  not  just  to  cast  him  off  in  high-handedness  of 
scorn,  with  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  because  the  self-imposed 
bandage  had  slipped  from  her  eyes.  She  had  sinned  against 
him  through  her  blindness ;  he  could  not  change  his  nature 
because  he  was  engaged  to  her.  The  man  was  the  same 
man  that  he  had  been  all  along,  and  she  had  given  him  his 
heart's  desire — the  love  he  had  given  her  had  been  the  best  he 
had  to  offer — only  to  break  her  word.  She  must  try  to 
show  him  that  the  best  reparation  she  could  make  was  to  be 
unflinchingly  honest  now — before  it  was  too  late. 

She  did  not  spare  herself;  her  rejection  of  self-excuse 
was  complete.  That  she,  who  was  wont  to  be  not  a  little 
proud  of  her  clear-headedness  and  non-feminine  vein  of 
logic,  should  have  committed  this  essentially  feminine  sin 
against  its  laws,  humbled  her  to  the  dust. 

The  motive  running  through  her  thought  was  a  perpetually 
recurring  "  why."  Why  had  she  not  been  doubly  critical 
instead  of  eager  to  assume  and  transpose,  when  a  reminder 
of  the  Real  appeared  ?  When  she  had  a  standard  to  measure 
by,  why  had  she  not  measured,  instead  of  glossing  over, 
making-believe?  Why,  when  it  was  her  nature  to  be  straight 
and  honest  in  every  thought,  had  a  kind  of  mental  obliquity 
overtaken  her  ?  Why  had  she  held  on  her  course  as  if  life 
and  honour  depended  on  it,  when  doubt  and  fear  knocked  ? 
But,  above  all,  why  had  the  first  prompting  come  at  all,  to 
dress  up  the  counterfeit  and  call  it  the  Real  !  Why,  when 
once  she  was  sure  they  were  two  different  men,  with  only 
an  extraordinary  likeness  of  voice  and  feature,  had  not  loyalty 
to  the  first  forbidden,  instead  of  suggesting,  acceptance  of 
the  second  ?  Why  ? — why,  indeed  ?  therein  lay  the  most 
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humiliating  sting  of  self-reproach.  How  wretchedly 
ineffectual  had  been  her  love  for  the  other,  in  that  such  a 
transference  had  been  possible!  Though  the  separation  had 
been  one  of  seven  years,  and  she  had  not  known  she  cared 
until  she  had  met  the  counterfeit,  the  right  sort  of  love 
would  have  instantly  rejected  the  imitation,  the  more  quickly 
for  the  surface  likeness.  With  a  kind  of  tragic  deadness 
she  felt  that  the  fount  of  love  had  run  dry — exhausted, 
wasted  in  the  wrong  channel.  If  the  real  were  alive,  and 
she  were  to  meet  him  to-morrow,  though  he  were  to  look  at 
her  with  those  sad  eyes  and  tell  her  he  loved  her,  no 
passionate  outrush  would  be  called  forth,  though  she  might 
long  for  it.  She  had  spent  herself;  there  could  be  no 
aftermath. 

She  knew  she  must  not  expect  Thornfield  to  be  generous 
or  merciful.  She  was  prepared  for  bitter,  if  not  cruel, 
reproaches  ;  but  disagreeables  would  be  almost  a  welcome 
penance.  She  was  sorry  for  him — pitiful  that  she  must  so 
hurt  him — sorry  as  one  is  for  a  malformed,  twisted  thing. 
Cowardly,  selfish,  of  coarse  mental  and  moral  fibre  she  knew 
him  to  be,  and  the  clairvoyante  had  said  he  was  dishonest. 
This,  as  yet,  she  had  not  proved,  but  instinct  told  her  that 
proof  was  not  necessary.  The  whole  man  rang  false — now 
that  she  had  ears  to  hear. 

During  the  last  few  days  she  had  re-read  and  marvelled 
over  his  poem,  "  My  Lady  of  Succour."  Now  that  the 
source  was  muddied,  the  mystery  of  its  crystal  beauty  was 
startling.  But  it  never  entered  her  head  that  it  was  a 
forgery,  save  in  the  sense  of  not  being  the  real  utterance  of 
his  nature.  It  shook  one's  faith  in  the  boasted  necessary 
honesty  of  true  poetry,  she  reflected  ;  for  if  ever  song  had 
rung  true,  that  had.  The  memory  of  her  soaring  pride 
and  rapture  at  being  loved  in  such  a  manner  came  back 
now,  bitter  as  ashes  of  joy  dead  untimely.  Who  was  it 
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who  said  "  Three-fourths  of  life  is  conduct "  ?  A  truer 
thing  was  never  spoken — and  the  remaining  fourth  is  not 
of  much  account.  Words — flimsy  words — that  women  are 
ever  prone  to  build  on  and  make  much  of,  while  men 
are  innately  suspicious.  Ah  !  men  are  right.  That  poem 
had  run  like  a  strong,  saving  strand  of  gold  through  many  a 
grey  and  ravelling  mesh  of  their  intercourse  j  it  had  held 
true  when  severance  threatened  ;  phrases  from  it  had  been 
to  her  as  Bible  texts  to  the  pious — had  seemed  to  key  her 
nature  higher,  as  she  strove  to  be  what  it  declared  of  her. 
Yet  it  was  just  an  embroidered  garment,  put  on  for  an 
occasion,  and  not  of  the  very  substance  of  the  creator. 
Thorn  field  was  not  capable  of  those  heights,  any  more  than 
the  mole  is  capable  of  the  joy  of  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  ; 
how  he  had  reached  them  so  perfectly  in  imaginative 
expression  was  a  profitless  mystery,  to  be  let  alone. 

She  was  standing  by  the  fire  in  the  drawing-room  as 
Thornfield  came  in,  with  her  back  to  the  door  ;  as  she 
turned  he  saw  that  she  had  been  looking  at  his  photograph. 
Her  silence  since  his  propitiatory  letter,  and  then  the  terms 
of  her  note,  had  made  him  anxious  ;  but  his  spirits  rose  at 
this  little  incident.  He  had  conquered  before  j  there  was 
no  reason  why  he  should  not  do  so  again  ;  she  was  not 
likely  to  be  scanning  his  counterfeit  presentment  if  the 
original  was  anathema.  She  turned  without  coming  forward, 
her  hands  locked  behind  her.  Outside,  the  October  sunset 
flooded  the  sky  ;  she  stood  in  the  red  glow,  a  bright  spot  of 
colour  on  her  cheeks,  her  grey  eyes  dark  and  steady.  For 
a  moment  there  was  silence.  Thornfield  had  come  in  with 
the  swing  in  his  gait  which  was  always  a  little  exaggerated 
before  Sybil,  and  an  air  of  mingled  deference  and  assurance. 
As  she  turned,  only  her  heightened  colour  betraying  her 
intense  distaste  and  nervousness,  he  stopped  a  moment,  as 
though  her  silence  had  suddenly  struck  him. 

IS 
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"  Greeting,  sovereign  !  "  he  said  reverentially,  smiling  ; 
then,  with  a  humorous  glance  to  see  if  the  door  was  shut 
and  they  were  alone,  he  dropped  on  one  knee,  and,  crossing 
his  hands  on  his  chest,  looked  up  at  her  with  his  characteristic 
trick  of  lowered  head  and  raised  eyes. 

"  Ave,  Imperatrix  !  Moriturus  te  salutat !  Is  it  thumbs 
up  or  down  ?  "  he  said,  in  his  rich,  un English  voice. 

A  shiver  ran  through  Sybil  from  head  to  foot ;  for  a 
moment  she  wildly  regretted  having  undertaken  the  inter- 
view. Face  to  face  with  the  familiar  looks  and  tones,  the 
hundred  and  one  things  which  go  to  make  up  personality, 
once  the  seals  on  the  charter  of  her  slavery,  they  now 
almost  revolted  her,  as  mocking  reminders  of  her  high- 
treason  towards  the  original.  She  had  hard  work  to  keep 
straining  repulsion  in  leash,  and  she  was  determined  that 
she,  who  was  worthy  of  scorn,  would  not  mete  out  scorn, 
whatever  happened. 

"  I  don't  quite  know  how  much  you  mean  by  *  thumbs 
down,' "  she  said,  very  quietly  j  "  it  meant  death  in  the 
arena." 

"  Oh,  come,"  said  Thornfield  with  a  laugh,  his  temper 
up,  getting  to  his  feet  and  thrusting  his  hands  deep  in  his 
pockets :  "  we  won't  introduce  an  element  of  tragedy  into 
our  serio-comedy,  will  we  ?  What  I  meant  was — if  you 
must  have  it  as  precise  as  Euclid,  —  has  your  'sweet 
reasonableness '  deserted  you,  and  must  I  do  penance  till 
the  cloud  of  your  royal  displeasure  has  dispersed  !  " 

"Yes,  it's  a  time  to  be  precise,"  after  a  short  pause, 
choosing  her  words  carefully  :  "  and  I'm  afraid  I  can't  see 
it  in  the  light  of  any  sort  of  comedy.  We  had  better  come 
straight  to  the  point ;  I  sent  for  you  to  tell  you  that  .  .  . 
our  engagement  must  end.  It  was  a  mistake — from  the 
beginning,  and  it  was  my  fault.  ...  I  ask  your  forgiveness 
for  taking  back  .  .  .  what  I  ought  never  to  have  given." 
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Her  voice  was  low  and  unsteady  ;  she  did  not  move  her 
eyes,  with  their  look  of  proud  humility,  from  his  lowering 
ones  until  she  had  finished  speaking. 

"  A  mistake,"  repeated  Thornfield  slowly,  as  though  the 
sense  of  the  words  was  slowly  getting  to  his  brain  :  "  do 
you  mean  that  you  don't  love  me  ?  " 

«  Yes." 

"  Since  when  have  you  found  out  this  interesting  fact  ? 
Let's  see  :  we've  been  engaged  for  over  three  and  a  half 
months,  haven't  we  ?  " 

"You  mean  there  has  been  time  enough  to  find  it  out 
before  j  it  is  my  fault,  as  I  said,  for  I  believe  part  of  me 
knew  it  all  along.  ...  I  don't  suppose  you  will  ever 
understand." 

Thorn  field's  mind  harked  rapidly  back  to  the  sum  of 
money  she  had  lent  him  ;  he  ought  to  haye  repaid  her 
before,  but  it  would  have  been  inconvenient ;  it  would  be 
inconvenient  now.  .  .  . 

"  Is  it  any  particular  thing,  or  things,  may  I  ask  ? — or 
just  a  psychological  jumble  ?  I  have  an  idea  it  was  my 
leaving  you  the  other  night  at  Hartsfern  ?  " 

"  There  is  a  story,"  said  Sybil  thoughtfully,  "  of  a  man 
who  said  good-bye  to  his  fiancde  before  going  on  a  long 
ocean  voyage.  The  moment  he  left  her  she  cut  her  eye- 
lashes short — they  weren't  very  nice, — thinking  that  by  the 
time  he  came  back  she  would  have  grown  much  better  ones. 
The  man  missed  the  boat,  and  came  right  back.  When 
he  saw  what  she  had  done  he  broke  off  the  engagement. 
I  don't  believe  for  a  moment  it  was  only  that.  It  was  the 
climax — other  things  must  have  led  up  to  it.  ...  Yes,  that 
night  at  Hartsfern  was  what  finally  showed  me " 

"  That  I  wasn't  worthy  of  you  ?  " 

It  was  a  false  move — he  knew  it  the  next  moment  j  but 
she  ignored  it. 
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"  They — that  man — mistook  you  for  someone  else,  I 
think,"  she  said  ;  "  if  you  had  stood  your  ground " 

She  did  not  touch  upon  his  forgetting  to  give  warning  of 
their  coming  when  he  had  reached  safety. 

He  laughed  unpleasantly. 

"  I  shouldn't  have  *  stood  it '  long.  I  nearly  fainted, 
coming  down  in  the  train  that  night ;  only,  of  course,  I  didn't 
tell  you.  .  .  .  And  I  almost  lost  consciousness  as  I  ran.  .  .  . 
But  I  did  my  best  to  explain  in  my  letter.  All  this  is  rather 
sordid,  don't  you  think  ?  However,  if  you  want  an  c  eyelash  ' 
excuse  to  hang  your  jil — your  decision  on,  that  episode  will 
do  as  well  as  any  other,  I  suppose,"  with  weary  bitterness. 

She  seemed  to  look  into  the  very  wellsprings  of  his 
being  with  her  unflinching  eyes.  How  was  it  possible  he 
had  ever  thought  them  charming  ? 

"  We  had  better  not  argue  about  it  any  more,"  she  said, 
looking  down,  to  his  relief;  "after  all,  sooner  or  later,  it 
must  have  ended  the  same  way,  without  that  night." 

u  You  said  j  ust  now  that  l  part  of  you  '  knew  all  along 
that  it  was  a  mistake  ;  would  it  be  within  my  rights  to  ask 
you  to  explain  that  rather  cryptic  statement  ?  " 

"  I  will  try  to  explain,  but  you  won't  understand.  I 
believe  that  all  the  time  my  inward  self  was  warning  me — 
telling  me  I  was  off  the  track  ;  but  I  didn't  know  what  it 
meant.  Deep  down,  I  felt  that  something  was  wrong,  but 
I  thought  it  was  in  myself — that  I  wasn't  well-poised. 
The  greater  part  of  the  time  I  wasn't  really  at  all  happy. 
I  couldn't  believe  I  felt  as  ordinary  women  do  when  they 
are  engaged  to  the  man  they " 

"  Love  !  "  with  a  sneer. 

"  I'm  very,  very  sorry.  And  I  did  love  you  then — the 
you  I  ...  I  loved  an  image  I  had  set  up.  ...  But  you 
must  see  that  it's  the  only  thing  to  be  done.  I  should 
have  wished  you  to  do  exactly  the  same  by  me." 
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An  idea  flashed  into  Thornfield's  mind.  Had  he,  by  his 
baiting  of  Darrel,  goaded  him  into  communicating  with 
Sybil,  and  was  her  throwing  over  of  himself  the  result  ? 

"  Has  the  long-lost  Darrel  turned  up  ?  "  brutally,  his 
despairing  rage  making  him  reckless. 

Sybil  went  white. 

"I'm  prepared  to  bear  with  just  reproaches,  but  that  is 
not  just !  " 

She  felt  exactly  as  if  he  had  struck  her. 

"Just ! — just !  Are  you  the  person  to  talk  of  justice  or 
fair-play  ?  You've  hit  below  the  belt,  and  no  mistake  ! 
Never  again  will  I  believe  that  women  can  play  the  game  ; 
I  was  a  fool  to  believe  it  against  all  experience.  .  .  .  To 
lead  a  man  on  for  nearly  four  months — playing  fast  and 
loose  with  him — cottoning  to  him  in  the  first  place  because 
he  was  like  a  former  flame — and  then  calmly  to  turn  and 
jilt  him,  saying  that  'half  of  her  knew  it  was  a  mistake  all 
the  time !  Which  half  was  it — the  better  or  the  worse?  Ha  ! 
ha  ! — very  funny  !  I  wonder  you  can't  see  the  drollery  ! 
*  The  point  of  view  should  depend  upon  humour,'  you  know ; 
I'm  afraid  you  haven't  profited  by  c  Uncle  James's '  lessons !  " 

Sybil  waited, perfectly  still,  until  theoutburst  should beover. 

"I  knew  you  wouldn't  understand,"  she  said  at  last; 
"  but  I  will  tell  you  the  whole  truth — as  I  see  it.  You  will 
remember  saying  to  me,  when  you  were  angry  about  the 
clairvoyante,  that  you  believed  I  had  c  grafted '  my  feeling 
for  the  impossible  on  to  you,  the  possible  ?  .  .  .  I  think  that 
I  actually  made  another  man  of  you.  They  say  all  women 
do  it  when  they  love.  .  .  .  But  I  clothed  you  with  the 
body  and  brain  and  soul  of  someone  else.  It  was  more  than 
grafting ;  I  think  I  recreated  you  entirely — which,  of 
course,  was  very  unfair  to  you " 

Thornfield  looked  at  her  sharply,  then  let  his  bloodshot 
eyes  fall  again. 
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"  You  said  to  me,  then,  that  I  hadn't  been  honest  with 
myself  j  and  asked,  could  we  go  on  as  we  were  doing  ?  I 
ought  to  have  answered  that  we  could  not ;  but  I  couldn't 
see.  .  .  .  You  seem  to  have  been  before  me  in  realising 
that  our  foundation  wasn't  firm  ;  why  is  it  that  it  comes  as 
such  a  shock  to  you  now  ? — that  you  apparently  can't  see 
the  absolute  necessity  of  breaking  with  each  other,  unless 
we  are  to  make  shipwreck  of  both  our  lives  ?  " 

Thornfield  had  recovered  a  show  of  self-command,  and 
determined  to  play  his  trump-card. 

"  Shipwreck  !  "  he  echoed  hoarsely  ;  "  I  think  I  know 
where  the  shipwreck  comes  in  ! — not  in  marrying  the  only 
woman  I  ever  have,  or  ever  shall  love,  but  in  losing  her. 
.  .  .  Good  God,  Sybil !  you  little  know  what  you  have  in 
your  hand  !  A  man's  soul,  blown  into  flame  from  a  mere 
spark  by  your  breathing  on  it,  to  be  played  with  as  women 
love  to  play  with  fire  .  .  .  then  to  be  tossed  out  into  the 
void,  like  a  match  over  a  balcony,  you  don't  care  where, 
since  the  game  is  done  !  .  .  .  You've  taken  me  through 
Paradise  j  I  suppose  you  think  the  experience  won't  be 
complete  without  hell  to  round  it  up  !  " 

Sybil  did  not  answer  ;  she  had  sunk  into  a  chair,  worn 
out  as  though  by  great  physical  stress.  Thornfield  still 
stood,  now  and  then  taking  a  turn  about  the  room. 

"  I  might  have  known  what  the  end  would  be,"  bitterly, 
shooting  a  glance  at  her  and  then  turning  brusquely  away  ; 
"  even  if  there  had  been  no  l  double '  in  the  question,  you 
would  have  broken  with  me,  because,  when  the  novelty 
wore  ofF  you  couldn't  forget  who  I  was,  what  I  had  been. 
.  .  .  When  you  realised  about  marriage  it  was  only  natural, 
I  suppose.  I  should  have  known  that  pity  and  condescension 
aren't  very  stable  foundations  for  love,  even  without  the 
added  insecurity  of  being  someone  else  all  the  time  !  But 
more  fool  I — I  loved  you — shall  always  love  you  !  .  .  .  One 
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can  persuade  one's  self,  then,  that  the  stars  will  fall 
before.  .  .  ."  His  voice  broke.  To  his  exasperation 
Sybil  appeared  unmoved. 

"  I  told  you  the  second  time  we  met,"  she  said,  "  that 
people  stand  to  me  for  what  they  are.  It  may  be  that 
sometimes  I  make  mistakes,  and  see  in  them  what  I  wish  to 
see  instead  of  what's  there.  But  there  is  always  a  solid 
basis  of  character  which  nothing  can  alter,  and  which  is 
bound  to  show,  sooner  or  later  ;  and  when  it  shows,  I  can 
recognise  it  for  what  it  is  worth,  though  it  seems  I  may  be 
a  long  time  about  it.  If  you  were  the  son  of  a  murderer, 
and  were " 

"  You're  getting  a  bit  mixed,  aren't  you  ?  "  he  interrupted  : 
"  if  you  put  imaginary  cloaks  of  virtue  on  some  people,  how 
do  you  know  you  don't  also  hang  fancy  vices  on  other 
unfortunate  pegs  ?  .  .  .  The  murderer's  son,  it  seems  to 
me,  might  have  homicidal  tendencies,  but,  if  he  happened  to 
resemble  some  favoured  individual,  and  steered  clear  of 
certain  susceptibilities  of  yours,  he  would  be  set  up  as  a 
paragon  ;  and  a  perfectly  blameless  person — or,  shall  I  say  an 
ordinary,  normal,  flesh-and-blood  man  ? — if  he  didn't  always 
comport  himself  like  a  Ouida  hero,  would  get  the  sack  as — 
as  all  kinds  of  a  poor  thing.  Perhaps,  too,  c  son  of  a 
murderer '  sounds  a  cut  above  c  son  of  a  shopkeeper ' !  " 
He  strode  to  the  window  and  stood  looking  into  the 
gathering  darkness.  The  noises  in  the  square  were  very 
loud  in  the  silence. 

Sybil  glanced  at  him  with  the  first  visible  hint  of  gentle- 
ness in  her  eyes  j  but  it  was  not  the  gentleness  that  any 
man  would  care  to  take  to  himself. 

"  My  feelings  towards  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  your 
birth,"  she  said.  "  If  they  had,  do  you  think  we  should  be 
where  we  are  now  ?  " 

"Well,  I  suppose  that,  now  we  understand  each  other, 
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the  audience  had  better  terminate  !  "  He  was  flushed  to  a 
dull  crimson,  and  spoke  thickly.  "  Really,  my  position  is 
unique  j  another  man,  presumably  dead,  as  like  me  as  a 
twin  brother,  is  waiting  for  my  shoes ;  it's  generally  the 
living  who  wait,  not  the  other  way  round  !  Anyhow,  the 
sooner  I  kick  'em  off  the  better,  since  they  never  were 
mine  !  It's  a  little  complicated,  but " 

"  As  you  say,  since  we  understand  one  another,  there 
is  no  more  to  be  said,"  interrupted  Sybil  haughtily.  She 
went  to  her  bureau,  took  out  a  packet  from  a  locked 
drawer,  and  came  towards  the  small  table  near  which 
Thornfield  was  standing.  If  she  had  looked  at  his  face 
she  would  have  seen  the  danger-signal,  but  she  did  not 
look.  As  she  laid  the  packet  down,  opening  her  lips  to 
speak,  his  arms  flashed  out. 

"  Though  I'm  not  a  gentleman,  at  least  I'm  a  man  !  " 
he  said  with  a  laugh.  Holding  her  so  that  her  arms  were 
pinioned,  he  forced  kiss  after  kiss  on  her  as  she  strained 
frantically  away  from  him.  She  gave  one  stifled  scream, 
and  Dane,  who  all  the  time  had  lain  dozing  on  the  rug 
in  the  adjoining  room,  sprang  forward  with  a  growl,  and, 
rearing  up,  threw  his  whole  weight  on  Thornfield.  He 
loosed  Sybil  with  an  oath,  and  staggered  a  few  paces  back- 
wards, his  jaw  fallen.  The  great  hound  was  not  savage, 
only  jealous  and  suspicious,  and  did  not  attempt  to  use  his 
teeth.  Sybil,  shaking  like  a  leaf,  took  him  by  the  collar. 

"  You  cowardly  cad  !  "  she  said,  with  blazing  scorn, 
though  the  sobs  rose  in  her  throat,  "and  you  pretended 
you  loved  me  !  I  have  had  a  great  escape  !  " 

Splendidly  she  swept  from  his  sight  for  ever. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

Two  days  after  Lily  Eccles's  victory  at  Vincent's  office,  he 
ran  against  Mr  Lethbridge  on  the  steps  of  their  club.  It 
was  a  Saturday  noon,  and  both  men  were  out  of  harness. 
A  special  bond  had  formed  between  them  since  Sybil's 
connection  with  Thorn  field  ;  each  felt,  when  they  met, 
that  they  were  as  two  gathered  together  to  hold  a  private 
and  particular  commination  service.  Mr  Lethbridge  tele- 
phoned to  Sybil  to  say  that  he  should  not  be  back  to  lunch, 
as  he  had  intended,  and  carried  Vincent  off  with  him  to 
have  it  at  the  Cecil. 

"  I  want  a  talk  with  you,"  he  said,  as  they  took  off  their 
coats :  "  and  to  ask  your  advice,  which  is  always  sound.  I 
had  a  rather  extraordinary  piece  of  information  this  morning, 
and  I  don't  know  how  to  act  upon  it,  or  whether  to  act 
at  all." 

When  they  had  settled  to  their  lunch,  in  a  retired  window 
nook,  Mr  Lethbridge  unburdened  himself.  He  had  had  a 
letter  from  Sir  James  Ripley  that  morning,  written  from 
Ripley  Court,  which  he  passed  to  Vincent. 

"  DEAR  LEONARD,"  wrote  Sir  James, — "  As  your  old 
friend,  and  titular  uncle  to  your  daughter,  for  whom,  as 
you  know,  I  have  the  liveliest  affection,  I  write  to  pass  on 
some  knowledge  which  has  just  reached  me.  Sybil  and  our 
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friend  Stanley  Thornfield  have  become  very  intimate — I  do 
not  suppose  I  am  showing  anything  but  general  knowledge 
in  saying  that — so  intimate  that  on  one  occasion  I  asked 
Polyphemia  if  they  were  engaged  ;  but  she  assured  me 
that  if  they  were  she  would  have  been  the  first  to  be  told, 
so  I  presumed  it  was  not  so.  You  and  I  have  somehow 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  approaching  this  subject,  but 
I  feel  that  the  time  has  come  for  me  to  make  an  opportunity. 
In  some  measure  I  feel  responsible  for  the  acquaintance, 
as  it  was  at  my  house  they  first  met,  and  again  at  Ripley 
that  they  were  a  good  deal  thrown  together.  Perhaps  I 
should  have  been  more  mindful  of  my  responsibilities ;  but 
I  was  rather  biassed  by  the  glamour  of  the  man  and  his 
uncommon  talent,  susceptible  as  I  am  to  genius  in  all  its 
forms.  I  knew  nothing  about  Thornfield's  past  history,  or 
of  his  parentage,  save  that  he  came  of  the  burgher  class, 
and  had  had  a  pretty  severe  fight  for  survival  at  sea  and 
elsewhere.  As  you  countenanced  Sybil's  cultivation  of  him, 
it  was  not  for  me  to  say  anything,  as  long  as  I  knew 
nothing  to  say.  But  the  situation  has  changed  ;  I  no 
longer  know  nothing  to  say,  and  so  I  find  it  my  duty  to 
speak.  It  has  come  to  my  ears — I  am  not  at  liberty  to 
say  how — that  he  is  not  what  he  seems.  This  is  rather 
ambiguous,  but  my  own  knowledge  is  not  too  precise.  I 
gather  that  he  is  in  some  way  fraudulently  living  on  another 
person,  and  that  even  his  laurels  are  not  home-grown.  I 
have  it  on  excellent  authority,  but  of  course  it  needs 
corroboration  ;  and  this  I  thought  you  would  probably  wish 
to  undertake,  as  Sybil  is  concerned  in  the  matter.  Un- 
fortunately, I  cannot  refer  you  to  my  authority,  for  reasons, 
also,  which  I  cannot  explain,  which  no  doubt  will  seem 
preposterous.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  was  the  receiver  of 
involuntary  confidences,  which  would  never  have  been  given 
if  their  imparter  had  been  full  master  of  his  wits.  With 
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your  Sybil,  and  her  romantic  democracy,  one  never  knows  ; 
and  apart  from  her,  one  does  not  want  to  have  a  fraud  of 
any  sort  complacently  peacocking  in  one's  midst.  Poly- 
phemia  never  liked  the  man,  and  her  woman's  intuition  as 
usual  did  not  err.  I  do  sincerely  hope  no  harm  is  done,  or  I 
shall  bear  a  terrible  load  of  responsibility.  Polyphemia  and 
I  hope  to  be  settled  in  South  Audley  Street  by  the  middle  of 
the  month,  after  which  my  doctor  orders  me  to  Biarritz. 

"Leaving  this  disagreeable  matter  in  your  hands,  my 
dear  Leonard,  I  am,  yours  ever, 

"JAMES  PANSYDE  RIPLEY." 

"  What  am  I  to  do  ?  "  said  Mr  Lethbridge,  when  Vincent 
had  finished  and  returned  the  letter.  "  If  only  this  had 
come  three  months  ago  !  But  I  have  my  ideas  on  that 
subject." 

"  I  don't  think  you  need  do  anything  at  present,"  with 
quiet  relish  ;  "  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I'm  hunting  the  same 
trail." 

He  gave  Mr  Lethbridge  an  outline  of  Lily  Eccles's 
supplementary  evidence,  and  they  decided  that  Vincent 
should  call  on  Barrel  the  following  day,  Sunday,  after  which 
they  would  know  better  where  they  stood. 

"  Ripley's  a  mystery,"  said  the  elder  man,  as  they  drank 
their  coffee.  "  I  sometimes  think  there's  a  strain  of — well, 
not  exactly  insanity,  but  abnormality,  in  him.  I  used  to 
think  it  was  merely  a  collection  of  coincidences,  but  there 
have  been  too  many  of  them  ;  and,  now  it  comes  to  a 
personal  thing,  it  brings  it  home." 

"  What  ?  "  asked  Vincent,  keenly  watching  the  other's 
face. 

"  Well,  his  experiments.  If  you  come  to  examine  and 
hark  back — as  I  did,  once  I  began  to  have  suspicions, — there 
is  case  after  case  in  which  he's  had  a  hand,  which  has  ended 
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in  the  Divorce  Court,  or  a  bullet,  or  a  nine  days'  scandal, 
or  something  more  or  less  unpleasant.  Look  at  poor 
Graham  Corry  and  that  little  South  American  demon  ; 
Ripley  got  Graham  to  paint  her,  and  his  line  wasn't 
portraits  at  all." 

Vincent  nodded. 

"  Then  there  was  Susan  Hailerberry  and  Lord  Stoneland, 
and  that  scoundrel  Drew.  And  he  introduced  Countess 
Bezki  to  Arthurs — asked  them  specially  to  meet  each  other, 
and  fostered  it  all  along.  .  .  .  And  there  are  the  Potts,  of 
course.  .  .  ." 

"  And  the  Morant-Bell  mess,"  said  Vincent  thoughtfully. 
"  But  I  can't  trace  his  hand  in  all  of  them." 

"  Well,  not  quite  in  all,  perhaps ;  I  suppose  you  can't  lay 
a  denouement  at  a  man's  door  just  because  it  was  within  the 
door  that  the  composing  elements  first  met.  .  .  .  But  he 
certainly  does  enjoy  making  psychological  experiments,  and 
then  he's  apparently  horrified  and  shocked  when  his 
chemicals  combine  with  explosive  results.  ...  I  suppose 
you'll  think  it's  absurdly  far-fetched,  but  this  business  of 
Sybil  and  that  cad  has  set  me  thinking — all  through  the 
night,  very  often.  I  traced  everything  connected  with  it 
back  to  their  beginnings,  as  far  as  I  was  able,  and  I 
wondered  if  Ripley  had  a  grudge  against  me,  and  wanted  to 
pay  it  off  through  Billa — whether  he  knew  Thornfield  was 
a  bad  hat,  to  start  with." 

"But !" 

"  Well,  he's  an  odd  man — a  very  odd  man.  I've  known 
him  since  our  'varsity  days,  and  there  always  was  an  un- 
canny streak  in  him.  We  used  to  put  his  queerness  down 
to  his  playing  at  spiritualism,  but  I  think  that  was  the  effect, 
not  the  cause  of  the  queerness.  Even  in  those  days  he  used 
to  go  in  for  the  locked  room,  herb-burning,  incantation 
business,  and  was  an  uncommonly  powerful  hypnotist.  I've 
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seen  him  make  ludicrous  fools  of  men  who  were  anything 
but  weak-willed  in  ordinary  life  ;  will  them  to  run  about  for 
him  simply  by  being  in  the  same  room  with  them — without 
their  knowing  he  was  willing  them,  I  mean.  .  .  .  Little 
things  came  back  to  me — traits  in  his  character  ;  one  of 
them  being  that  if  anyone  crosses  his  will  seriously,  he 
can't  get  over  it ;  he  can't  forgive." 

"  Yes,  I've  noticed  that,"  said  Vincent,  "  and  he  doesn't 
forgive  ridicule.  Mollie  has  always  said  that.  He  dislikes 
Mollie." 

"  Well,  my  will  crossed  his  once,  with  the  result  that  he 
lost  a  good  deal  of  money  over  it."  Mr  Lethbridge  lit  a 
fresh  cigar. 

"You  know  that  Canadian  silver-mine  he  took  up  so 
violently  about  six  years  ago  ?  He  was  the  prop  and  stay  of 
the  concern,  and  he  tried  all  he  knew  to  get  me  to  put 
^5000  into  it.  My  broker  strongly  advised  against  it, 
however.  Ripley  isn't  in  real  touch  with  the  city — he's  got 
lots  of  money  to  play  with,  and  he  likes  risky  experiments, 
just  as  he  does  in  other  lines.  But  that's  not  my  game.  .  .  . 
My  hanging  back  put  two  or  three  more  men  off,  though  I 
didn't  influence  them  directly  ;  however,  Ripley  will  always 
think  I  did.  He  sold  out  of  one  or  two  things  and  supplied 
the  necessary  funds  to  start  the  company.  The  mine,  as 
you  know,  was  a  failure  after  the  first  six  months.  Ripley 
never  said  anything  bitter  to  me,  except,  with  his  lop-sided 
smile,  that  'Wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children,'  or 
something  of  the  sort,  and  I  thought  no  more  about  it. 
But  it's  come  back  since — and  I  wondered.  ...  It  sounds 
a  bit  stagey,  but  he's  not  quite  an  everyday  type  j  and  I've 
known  him  take  small  revenges  for  real  or  fancied  slights." 

"  Yes,  he's  a  rum  'un,"  said  Vincent,  his  mind  busy  on 
independent  tracks. 

"  I   have  a  sort  of  notion — though  I  may  be  wronging 
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him — that  he  knew  perfectly  well  that  Sybil  was  engaged. 
I've  lately  thought  that  he  has  some  sort  of  hypnotic  power 
over  Polyphemia.  ...  I  didn't  want  him  told  of  the 
engagement  if  it  could  be  helped,  because  of  his  having 
been  so  often  mixed  up  in  scandal,  beginning  in  gossip. 
.  .  .  And  I  also  feel  fairly  sure  that  he  knows  it's  broken 
off;  and  my  notion  is,  that,  as  there  is  nothing  more  in 
the  way  of  paying  me  back  to  be  got  out  of  lying  low 
about  Thornfield,  he's  amusing  himself  in  a  fresh  way,  by 
hunting  down  his  pet  lion." 

"  There  may  be  something  in  it,"  said  Vincent,  "  though, 
if  it  was  anyone  else  but  Ripley,  one  would  think  you  were 
a  bit  out  of  gear  !  I  must  say  he's  one  of  the  few  men 
I  know — besides  a  certain  Rajah — that  one  feels  can't  be 
measured  by  ordinary  human  standards  j  though  whether 
by  super-  or  sub-human,  I  never  can  quite  decide.  But  I 
always  thought  that  you  and  he  thoroughly  understood 
each  other." 

"  I  sometimes  have  an  uneasy  feeling  that  he  understands 
me  only  too  well ;  but  I  him — no.  Circumstances  have 
thrown  us  together,  and  he  has  always  made  a  good  deal 
of  Sybil.  I  have  kept  more  in  touch  with  him  of  late 
years,  for  his  wife's  sake — between  ourselves — than  I  should 
have  if  I'd  consulted  my  own  inclinations.  Polyphemia 
and  I,  as  you  know,  are  very  old  friends ;  and  she's  a 
lonely  woman." 

Vincent  nodded  comprehendingly.  He  promised  to  let 
Mr  Lethbridge  know  the  result  of  his  interview  with 
Darrel  as  soon  as  he  could,  both  agreeing  that  they  would 
leave  Sir  Tames  out  of  the  investigations  as  much  as 

•/  O 

possible.  And  they  parted,  Sybil's  father  to  devote  himself 
to  her  for  the  week-end,  which  they  were  going  to  spend 
out  of  town,  golfing,  and  Vincent  to  dutifully  go  with 
Mollie  to  pay  a  suburban  call. 
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That  night  he  was  dining  at  Richmond  with  an  old 
friend  and  college  contemporary  of  his  father's,  who  had 
kept  a  boys'  school  there  for  nearly  forty  years.  Du  Barry 
was  one  of  his  old  boys,  and  had  always  kept  in  touch 
with  his  first  head,  who  had  a  remarkable  gift  of  human 
magnetism. 

Fossland  was  a  man  of  about  sixty-five,  short  and  rather 
stout,  with  dreamy  blue  eyes  behind  big  spectacles,  which 
were  most  unfairly  misleading.  They  had  made  count- 
less people — masters,  boys,  parents,  swindlers  (sometimes 
synonymous),  beggars  (also  sometimes  synonymous  with 
parents),  fraudulent  tradesmen,  and  the  like — make  the 
mistake  of  treating  him  as  a  benevolent  pedagogue  with 
no  knowledge  of  the  world.  The  dreaminess  was  that  of 
simultaneous  perception  and  reflection,  which,  on  occasion, 
would  vanish  like  a  film  as  the  eyes  blazed  with  wrath  or 
enthusiasm.  The  large  mouth,  under  the  soft,  white 
moustache,  which  struck  the  superficial  as  merely  amiable, 
could  express  every  mood  from  boyish  larkiness  to  the 
caustic  irony  of  a  big  and  worldly-wise  brain. 

Du  Barry  also  was  of  the  party  that  night,  and  Vincent 
motored  him  down. 

It  was  a  small  and  entirely  masculine  party,  to  celebrate 
the  birthday  of  the  school.  Two  others  besides  Du  Barry 
were  old  boys  of  their  host's,  and  in  the  smoking-room 
they  drifted  naturally  into  school  reminiscence.  Du  Barry 
remembered,  when  he  was  still  in  the  "  dame  "  school,  how 
he  had  worn  black-edged  nails  three  times  running  at  the 
daily  toilet-drill  held  by  the  matron,  and  had  been  finally 
referred  by  her  to  the  head,  in  despair. 

"  You  looked  at  me  for  one  second  as  if  I  was  a  quaint 
little  jest,  sir,  and  then  said,  with  tremendous  serious- 
ness :  c  Well,  Du  Barry,  I  hear  you're  going  to  be  a  very 
necessary  and  important  member  of  society.'  I  was  bash- 
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ful,  but  secretly  bucked  ;  I  had  chosen  ballooning  as  a 
profession. 

" c  Yessir,'  I  agreed,  forgetting  I  possessed  nails. 

"'But  I  shouldn't  undertake  too  much,  if  I  were  you,' 
you  said. 

"  '  No,  sir,'  said  I.  You  were  evidently  afraid  I  should 
plunge  heavily  in  ballooning,  and,  after  all,  they  are  a  bit 
chancy. 

"'Undertaking  is  rather  a  depressing  profession,  you 
know,  but,  of  course,  someone  has  to  do  it.  .  .  .' 

"(How  are  the  mighty  off  the  track!)  I  blurted  out, 
pained,  that  I  was  going  to  be  a  airy-an-aut — so  airy  an'  all. 

"  *  My  dear  boy,'  you  said  earnestly,  c  I  beg  your  pardon, 
quite  my  mistake  !  I  understood  you  were  going  into 
the  undertaking,  as  you  had  mourning  so  much  at  your 
fingers'  ends  !  ' 

Another  man  reminded  Fossland  of  the  festive  occasion 
when  a  live  eel  was  smuggled  into  school  in  a  bag,  and 
lovingly  deposited  in  the  French  master's  desk.  On  dis- 
covering the  frightful  and  energetic  object,  the  Frenchman 
banged  down  the  lid  with  great  presence  of  mind,  and  ran 
from  the  room,  calling  out  between  his  screams,  "  A  sneeke  ! 
a  sneeke  !  keel  me  ze  sneeke  !  "  Whereupon  a  dozen  boys 
rushed  after  him  with  drawn  pocket-knives,  yelling  their 
willingness  to  end  the  "  sneak's "  career. 

"  Thereby  hangs  a  second  tale,"  said  Fossland,  when  the 
laughter  had  subsided  :  "  The  boy  who  was  responsible  for 
the  eel  was  a  little,  undersized  weakling  with  a  dicky  heart. 
He  died  when  he  was  about  twenty,  poor  chap  !  You 
remember  him,  Du  Barry — Rowe — Cod-Rowe,  as  he  was 
called,  or  '  Cod-Eye.'  Well,  at  the  time  of  the  eel  incident, 
the  only  boy  who  was  decent  to  him  was  one  Thornfield. 
They  were  both  devoted  to  the  sea  ;  I  suppose  that  was  the 
bond  of  union,  for  in  other  ways  they  hadn't  a  thing  in 
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common.  Rowe  was  an  arrant  little  coward,  but  everyone 
played  the  fool  with  that  Frenchman.  When  I  arrived  on 
the  scene,  arrayed  for  judgment,  and  told  the  boy  who 
owned  the  eel  to  show  up,  Rowe  nearly  collapsed — said  it 
was  his  heart ;  and  so  it  was,  obviously — heart-failure  from 
funk.  Thornfield  promptly  claimed  responsibility  for  the 
eel,  and,  as  he  stuck  to  it,  and  it  wasn't  unlike  him,  I  caned 
him,  though  I  heard  murmurs  of  the  truth  from  the  others. 
That  night  there  was  a  hideous  fracas  in  Cod-Eye's 
dormitory  ;  Thornfield — c  B.-and-S.,'  he  was  called, — didn't 
sleep  there.  Cod- Eye's  dormitory  had  risen  to  a  man, 
and  were  holding  Cod-Eye  down,  while  someone  applied 
leeches  to  his  person — the  property  of  Thornfield,  kept  in 
the  natural  history  museum.  The  term  had  only  just 
begun.  Then  the  whole  thing  came  out,  and  the  next 
day  Thornfield  fought  the  boy  who  had  fetched  the  leeches, 
and  challenged  all  who  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  And 
yet  Cod-Eye  borrowed  money  from  him  that  he  knew  he 
could  never  pay  back  !  It  came  out  after  Thornfield  had 
gone.  .  .  .  There  is  hardly  a  boy  that  I've  lost  sight  of 
entirely,"  went  on  Fossland,  after  a  ruminative  pause,  "  but 
I  thought  I  had  lost  B.-and-S.,  and  he  was  one  of  those 
I  could  least  well  spare.  For  about  twenty-three  years  I 
haven't  known  if  he  was  alive  or  dead,  when  only  a  day 
or  two  ago  I  was  looking  at  your  paper,  Vincent — which 
I  must  confess  to  seldom  having  done  ;  one  of  the  masters 
takes  it  in  now, — and  I  came  across  a  poem  in  it  called 
4  Dolphins  at  Play,'  by  an  S.  Thornfield,  and  I  can't  help 
thinking  it  must  be  the  same,  though  my  boy's  initials 
were  B.  S.  This  man  had  tacked  on  CT.  S.'  after  his 
name,  as  if  he  had  used  initials  as  a  pen-name  before 
he  began  to  use  his  real  one,  and  had  kept  them  for 
identification." 

"  The  man  who  .   .  .  sent  me  c  Dolphins  at  Play '  calls 
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himself  Stanley  Thornfield,"  said  Vincent,  placidly  pulling 
at  his  cigar. 

"  Ah,  not  the  same,  then — not  the  same  ;  c  B.-and-S.'s 
second  name  was  Selby.  But  it's  odd,  because  Brian 
Thornfield  went  to  sea — and  he  always  had  a  passion  for 
water-beasts.  He  had  a  regular  aquarium  at  school.  Lors, 
how  it  used  to  stink  ! — till  we  rebelled,  and  abolished  it ; 
but  it  was  always  revived,  in  a  slightly  different  form." 

"  It  sounds  an  interesting  youngster.  I  wasn't  at  school 
with  him,  was  I  ?  "  said  Du  Barry,  telegraphing  his  puzzle- 
ment to  Vincent ;  he  could  not  conceive  of  Thornfield  as 
a  captivating  urchin,  or  one  likely  to  find  favour  with 
Fossland  ;  and  what  would  he  be  doing  at  a  particularly 
select  school  ? 

"Oh  no,  he  was  after  your  time — three  to  four  years 
after,  I  should  say.  .  .  .  I've  a  particular  feeling  for  that 
fellow ;  my  dear  wife  adored  him.  As  you  know,  she 
liked  most  boys,  but  there  was  never  anyone  like  Brian 
Thornfield,  with  her." 

Du  Barry  thought  the  latest  addition  still  more  mysteri- 
ous ;  he  had  known  Mrs  Fossland  well. 

"  What  was  he  like — as  to  looks  ?  "  asked  Vincent. 
"  I  wonder  if  he  is  the  same  chap." 

"He  was  just  fourteen  when  he  left  me  ;  tall,  and  thin 
in  the  face  for  his  age  j  long,  muscular  limbs  and  large 
brown  eyes.  He  had  a  trick  of  lowering  his  head  and 
looking  up  at  you,  which  my  wife  used  to  say  was  c  very 
fetching '  j — I  can  see  him  doing  it  now  !  .  .  .  Poor  lad  ! 
poor  lad  !  .  .  .  There  was  tragedy  in  the  home,  which  I 
could  only  guess  at  until  later  ;  the  boy  was  reticence  itself 
about  his  affairs,  and,  though  the  wife  was  like  a  mother  to 
him,  he  never  told  her  a  word  about  his  troubles.  He  was 
a  man  in  some  things,  a  babe  in  others.  .  .  .  When  his 
own  mother  died  he  sent  my  wife  his  treasures  to  keep  for 
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him  j  1  have  them  still.  .  .  .  But  I  shall  be  boring  you  to 

death "  looking  from  one  to  the  other  with  his 

delightful  smile.  "  Once  I  get  started  on  the  old-boy  tack, 
Du  Barry  knows  what  a  steam-organ  I  am  !  " 

"  Please  go  on,  sir,"  said  Vincent ;  "  we're  interested  ; 
perhaps  we  shall  find  that  your  Thornfield  and  my  man 
are  one  and  the  same." 

"  Do  you  know  him  personally  ?  "  asked  Fossland. 

"  No — not  the  man  who  wrote  c  Dolphins  at  Play  ' ;  but  I 
shall  have  to  see  him  before  long,  and  I'll  find  out  if  he's 
your  man,  and  let  you  know." 

Du  Barry  looked  sharply  at  Vincent,  and  partly  grasped 
the  situation. 

"  Thanks.  If  he  remembers  me,  tell  him  '  Old  Fossil ' 
will  be  delighted  to  welcome  him  back  at  the  old  place — in 
the  old  room  ;  it  used  to  mean  something  to  him.  I 
knew  afterwards  that  poor  B.-and-S.  spent  the  happiest 
days  of  his  boyhood  here — which  you  didn't,  quite  :  eh, 
Du  Barry  ?  "  He  turned  again  to  Vincent.  "  You  might 
say  I'm  a  little  hurt  that  .  .  .  but  I'll  tell  him  that  myself  j 
he  had  what  seemed  to  him  sufficient  reasons,  doubtless, 
for  keeping  adrift." 

"  Did  he  go  to  sea  young  ?  "  asked  Du  Barry. 

"He  ran  away  one  holidays,  when  he  was  just  turned 
fourteen.  No  one  ever  knew  how  he  managed  to  get  off; 
but  he  knew  the  ropes,  after  a  fashion.  He  used  to  hang 
around  the  London  docks,  and  the  Pool,  and  at  Gravesend 
and  Tilbury,  whenever  he  got  the  chance.  The  wife  used 
to  take  him  sometimes ;  she  would  do  anything  for  him, 
and  he  stayed  with  us  during  the  whole  of  some  holidays — 
the  mother's  arrangement ;  I  think  she  wanted  to  keep  him 
away  from  the  father  as  much  as  possible." 

"  Where  did  his  people  live  ?  "  asked  Vincent. 

"  Near  a  place  called  Nunleigh,  in shire.     I  oughtn't 
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to  let  out  family  skeletons — but  I  don't  think  he  has  any 
relations  living.  His  father  used  to  ill-use  his  mother. 
Finally  he  killed  her  while  drunk,  though  they  called  it 
child-birth — the  child  was  born  dead.  The  old  nurse 
came  to  see  my  wife  once,  but  we  lost  sight  of  her.  She 
told  us  some  of  the  facts.  Poor  old  soul  !  she  was  nearly 
crazy  at  her  boy's  disappearance — and  we  couldn't  help  her  ; 
we  had  done  all  we  could  in  the  way  of  search  and  inquiry, 
already.  We  even  put  detectives  on,  with  no  result.  The 
first  we  heard  of  the  affair  was  getting  a  packet  of  the  boy's 
belongings,  mostly  connected  with  his  mother,  with  a 
scribbled  pencil  note  to  my  wife  inside.  .  .  .  We  heard 
afterwards  that  the  bit  of  a  lad  attacked  his  own  father. 
It  must  have  been  the  sort  of  thing — the  whole  sequence — 
that  you  don't  forget  till  you  forget  everything.  The  old 
nurse  was  afraid  the  boy  would  go  out  of  his  mind  ;  he  was 
always  sensitive,  though  full  of  grit.  .  .  .  When  it  was  all 
over  he  slipped  off  at  night,  without  even  saying  good-bye 
to  her.  They  traced  him  as  far  as  King's  Cross,  and  there 
lost  him.  They  had  made  sure  he  would  be  with  us,  and 
lost  time  by  that.  I,  too,  imagined  he  must  have  intended 
to  come  to  us,  and  it  made  us  afraid  ;  he  had  money  on 
him,  you  see.  .  .  .  However,  my  wife  argued  he  wouldn't 
have  sent  the  parcel  if  he  had  meant  to  come.  She  always 
said  he  was  all  right,  and  would  turn  up  some  day — '  a 
dapper  middy.'  .  .  .  But  she  never  saw  him  again.  .  .  ." 

"  How  do  you  know  he  went  to  sea  ?  "  asked  Vincent. 

"We  had  a  few  lines  from  him,  posted  at  St  Thomas,  in 
the  West  Indies,  telling  us  he  had  worked  his  passage  out  as 
cabin-boy  ;  that  he  should  never  forget  us,  but  that  he 
intended  to  keep  clear  of  England  for  some  years  to  come, 
for  fear  of  being  claimed  by  his  father,  from  whom  he'd  cut 
himself  loose  for  ever.  And  we  didn't  blame  him  ;  I  should 
have  done  the  same.  We  wrote  out  to  the  port,  imploring 
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him  to  keep  in  touch  with  us,  and  insisting  that  it  need  not 
be  known  if  he  came  to  see  us  when  he  was  in  England  ; 
but  from  that  time  till  I  noticed  the  name  in  your  paper, 
Vincent,  I  heard  nothing  of  him,  and  I  thought  he  must  be 
dead,  for  he  was  not  the  sort  to  forget  his  friends.  I  made 
^up  my  mind  to  ask  you  about  the  writer  of  the  verse  ;  for 
though  I  don't  suppose  you  know  all  your  contributors,  you 
must  have  their  addresses.  .  .  .  The  coincidence  of  the 
subject,  too,  if  he  isn't  '  B.-and-S.,'  is  extraordinary ; 
porpoises  always  had  a  fascination  for  him  j  he  was  a  nailer 
at  drawing  them." 

Vincent's  brain  was  busy,  following  diverse  threads  of 
evidence  as  they  crossed  and  recrossed.  Darrel  had  been  to 
sea  j  he  was  pretty  sure  the  Roxby-Thornfield  had  never 
been  a  sailor,  if  he  had  even  been  on  the  sea  at  all. 
According  to  Lily  Eccles,  he  had  known  Darrel  for  some 
time,  and  probably  knew  his  family  history.  He  had 
appropriated  the  other's  literary  stuff,  and  would  not  be 
likely  to  stick  at  the  mere  name,  especially  as  by  taking  it 
he  might  hedge  himself  against  the  penalties  of  the  fraud. 
The  strange  part  was  that  Fossland's  description  of 
"  B.-and-S."  Thornfield  tallied  remarkably  with  Roxby's 
looks ;  but  he  was  convinced  that  the  Thornfield  whom 
Fossland  still  remembered  affectionately  was  not  the 
unspeakable  outsider  whom  he  hoped  to  have  in  the  hollow 
of  his  hand  to-morrow. 

"  Did  *  B.-and-S.'  scribble  verse  and  fiction  and  all  that, 
when  he  was  a  boy  here  ?  "  Vincent  asked  the  Head. 

"  Oh  yes,  always  at  it ;  and  it  was  nearly  always 
about  horses  and  hunting,  or  the  sea.  He  ran  a  manuscript 
magazine  one  year,  called  the  c  Sea-Horse  ' — a  combination 
of  his  pet  subjects.  He  had  a  wonderful  talent  for  drawing, 
too  ;  his  ships  were  always  correct  to  the  smallest  detail,  I 
believe.  He  was  an  original,  in  more  ways  than  one,  poor 
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chap  !  I've  so  often  thought  of  him,  knocking  about  with 
all  sorts  of  devils,  in  all  sorts  of  hells ;  he  was  a  dainty- 
minded  boy,  if  you  know  what  I  mean,  though  so  hardy  !  " 

Vincent  rose  to  go,  with  Du  Barry. 

"I'll  certainly  find  out  about  my  man,  and  let  you 
know,"  he  said  :  "  do  you  think  you  could  swear  to  his 
identity,  if  necessary  ?  " 

Fossland  looked  surprised. 

"  Certainly  I  could,  if  I  saw  him  j  I  seldom  forget  a  face. 
I  expect  Thornfield  has  proved  his  identity  for  himself,  by 
now  ;  his  father  left  him  everything  at  the  last,  if  he  should 
be  found  within  a  certain  term  of  years  j  but  I  can't  see  him 
accepting  the  old  man's  money.  I  shall  be  eager  to  hear  the 
result  of  your  interview,  Vincent." 

On  their  way  back  to  town  that  night,  Vincent  made 
Du  Barry  free  of  his  knowledge  and  theories,  the  other 
heartily  offering  his  help  if  it  should  come  to  legalities. 
The  only  thing  about  which  he  was  suspicious  was  Lily 
Eccles's  bona-fides. 

"  I  think  you're  assuming  too  much,  on  the  strength  of 
that  girl's  story,"  he  said  ;  "  it's  true  she  didn't  seem  to 
want  to  get  any  money  out  of  you,  but  it  may  be  a  '  do,' 
or  an  attempt  at  a  '  do,'  all  the  same." 

"  You'd  have  known  she  was  real,  if  you'd  been  there," 
with  a  reminiscent  laugh.  "  It  sounds  a  bit  rocky,  I  know, 
but  she  mothers  the  poor  fool ;  it  was  extraordinary  to  see 
the  calm,  prosaic  devotion  ;  it  isn't  usual  in  that  class,  save 
for  their  children " 

"  Or  their  man  !  " 

"  There  was  too  much  respect  for  that,"  said  Vincent ; 
at  which  the  cynic  laughed  delightedly. 


CHAPTER   XXIV 

LADY  LETTICE,  in  a  wonderful  coat  of  Russian  sable,  was 
pacing  the  paths  of  her  old  Sussex  garden,  Thornfield  beside 
her.  Though  it  was  nearly  December,  the  plaisaunce,  with  its 
sun-dial,  yew  hedges,  and  herbaceous  borders,  was  sunny  and 
sheltered,  and  a  few  late  flowers  still  defied  the  nightly  frosts. 
She  had  only  been  at  Grasse  about  eighteen  days  when  a 
letter  from  Thornfield  had  brought  her  back  j  not  quite 
certain  whether  she  ought  not  to  wait  till  he  could  come  to 
her,  as  being  more  conventional,  but  unable  to  resist 
hastening  to  her  "Supreme  Good."  He  had  written  that 
her  absence  had  been  a  sudden  revelation  ;  he  loved  her — 
she  was  the  Meaning  of  Life  to  him.  He  was  not  able  to 
leave  London,  not  even  to  seek  the  meaning  of  life  j  would 
she  write  and  tell  him  that  there  was  hope  ?  Exceedingly 
important  business  kept  him  in  town,  and  it  might  be  that 
he  would  have  to  go  to  America  at  a  moment's  notice  on  a 
business  trip  ;  but  his  devouring  anxiety  mocked  at  work 
and  business ;  he  had  to  write,  or  throw  success  to  the 
winds,  and  descend  upon  her  in  person  for  his  answer.  If 
it  was  a  favourable  one,  he  thought  he  saw  his  way  to 
running  over  to  Grasse — or  wherever  she  might  be — for 
perhaps  two  or  three  days,  later  on,  possibly  on  his  way  to 
New  York ;  but  it  would  not  be  for  another  fortnight  or 
three  weeks. 

295 
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Lettice  wrote  at  once  to  say  that  for  her,  too,  life 
had  no  meaning  save  in  one  direction,  and  that  she  had 
come  back  to  London.  To  herself  she  kept  the  hope  that 
he  would  not  think  it  unwomanly  of  her,  or  lacking  in 
dignity,  to  fly  to  his  uplifted  finger  thus.  But  how  could 
she  remain  at  Grasse  when  boats  and  trains  daily  sped 
towards  him,  drawing  all  her  being  with  them  ? — a  mere 
conventional  idea  all  that  stayed  her  from  rushing  joyously 
to  the  first  love  of  her  life. 

They  had  met  and  plighted  troth  at  Lettice's  house  in 
Berkeley  Square  ;  and  then,  with  an  instinct  for  a  lover's 
"  retreat,"  she  had  betaken  herself  to  her  little  country  manor 
for  a  couple  of  weeks,  with  an  elderly  and  invalid  female 
cousin — whom  she  had  invited  as  a  guest  to  Grasse,  and  torn 
from  there  much  against  the  poor  lady's  will, — and  her 
chaplain,  also  elderly  and  largely  dependent  on  her  bounty, 
a  good  and  sincere  man,  with  an  acutely  developed  bump  of 
duty  and  a  proportionately  meagre  one  of  humour. 

Lettice  had  asked  Thornfield  if  he  thought  he  could 
put  up  with  what  would  be  practically  her  sole  company 
for  as  long  as  ten  days,  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  and 
his  answer  had  been  thoroughly  satisfactory.  She  had 
spent  a  happy  time  getting  that  part  of  the  house  which 
was  always  kept  more  or  less  in  readiness  for  sudden 
visits  from  its  mistress,  into  as  garnished  a  state  as  possible 
with  household  gods  brought  from  Berkeley  Square  ;  for, 
considering  her  wealth,  she  lived  very  simply.  Then 
Thornfield  had  come  down  to  stay  until  a  social  function 
recalled  his  hostess  to  town. 

They  had  been  engaged  barely  ten  days,  and  the  society 
jangle  jarred  upon  Lettice,  rapt  in  her  new-found  joy. 
She  longed  for  a  kind  of  introductory  honeymoon  with 
which  to  celebrate  the  engagement.  In  the  solitude  of 
the  old  Sussex  woods  she  felt  they  would  both  be  more 
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sincerely  themselves.  She  loved,  too,  to  think  of  kneeling 
beside  Thornfield  in  her  beautiful  little  chapel.  He  was 
not  yet  a  Catholic,  but  she  looked  forward  to  making  him 
one,  for  as  far  as  she  knew  he  had  no  special  religious 
convictions,  yet  was  respectful  in  his  attitude  towards  hers. 

They  had  been  enjoying  their  withdrawal  from  the  world 
for  nearly  a  week,  going  for  long  drives  and  walks  in  the 
woods  and  over  the  downs  which  sank  away  to  the  sea,  three 
miles  to  the  south  ;  playing  courtesy  games  of  whist  in 
the  evenings,  to  Thornfield's  disgust,  with  the  sniffing 
female  cousin  and  the  platitudinous  Father  Howe.  He 
had  told  Lettice  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  run  up  to 
town  two  or  three  days  a  week,  for  only  thus  could  he 
allow  himself  the  treat  of  playing  the  "  forest  lover,"  and 
should  have  to  get  through  a  lot  of  work  in  the  mornings, 
while  she  was  busy  with  her  housekeeping,  but  that,  unless 
new  developments  arose,  he  would  not  have  to  go  to 
America  until  the  spring — if  then. 

Thornfield  fully  realised  that  he  was  playing  a  game 
of  hazard  against  a  masked  and  freakish  opponent,  who 
had  inaugurated  the  game  by  cheating,  and  of  whose 
hand  it  was  impossible  to  get  a  glimpse.  Yet,  so  far,  the 
mask  had  contented  himself  with  bluffing — had  played  no 
decisive  card,  and  was  apparently  in  no  hurry  to  do  so. 
But  the  central  fact  was  that  he  had  seen  the  other's 
hand,  and  had  let  him  know  it ;  and  from  henceforth  he 
had  to  be  reckoned  with  as  a  dangerously  irresponsible 
quantity. 

With  Sir  James's  obscure  intentions  hanging  over  him, 
Thornfield  proceeded  to  carry  out  his  counter-manoeuvres. 
When  his  effort  to  retrieve  his  manly  character  in  Sybil's 
eyes  had  ended  by  bringing  about  the  opposite  result,  and 
he  found  himself  driven  beyond  the  bar,  he  had  hurriedly 
crowded  on  full  sail  for  the  next  nearest  port.  If  he  could 
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marry  Lettice  on  some  pretext  of  emergency  which  would 
appeal  to  her,  he  would  be  safely  and  permanently  in 
harbour,  as  far  as  that  went ;  but  by  marrying  her  he  would 
not  necessarily  silence  Sir  James.  Darrel  was  the  crux.  If 
he  went  out,  quietly  and  naturally,  proof  would  go  with  him. 
No  one  at  Amelia  Street  could  prevent  him,  Thornfield, 
from  taking  possession  of  the  "  literary  remains "  j  for,  if 
necessary,  he  could  show  that  he  was  the  next  of  Icin. 

He  had  not  tried  to  see  him  since  Darrel  gave  him  his 
dismissal.  He  had  been  waiting  for  him  to  surrender,  and 
had  expected  to  hear  through  his  spy,  Darrel's  late  attendant, 
that  he  was  moving  into  worse  lodgings,  or  going  to  the 
Union — which  would  have  to  be  prevented.  But  the  man 
reported  that  he  was  still  at  the  same  place,  that  he  seemed 
rather  better  if  anything,  and  had  been  taken  out  by  the 
niece  in  an  invalid  chair  j  which  piece  of  information  greatly 
disquieted  Thornfield.  If  he  should  happen  to  call  on 

certain  editors !  He  decided  that  directly  everything 

was  in  train  with  regard  to  Lettice,  he  would  pay  a  last 
visit  to  Amelia  Street — or,  perhaps,  a  last  but  one  j  for  he 
would  have  to  make  arrangements  about  the  fleshly,  as  well 
as  the  literary  u  remains,"  he  remembered,  with  a  chuckle 
at  his  mordant  wit. 

His  reception  into  his  second  harbour  of  refuge  had  been 
a  temporary  anodyne  to  the  dreadful  lust  of  revenge,  which 
never  let  him  alone  for  long.  It  had  intensified  to  a  kind 
of  excruciating  yearning  after  his  rejection  by  Sybil,  and 
her  acknowledgment  of  having  only  loved  him  because  she 
had  transposed  Darrel  into  himself.  Now  the  anodyne 
was  fast  losing  power,  and  the  hideous  obsession,  like  a 
veritable  moral  cancer,  was  eating  into  him. 

Self-preservation  demanded  that  Darrel  should  be  removed, 
but  without  that  incentive  Thornfield  could  not  have  re- 
sisted the  drive  of  his  whole  raging  nature.  Darrel  had 
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not  chosen  to  die,  decently  and  accommodatingly,  when 
nature  said  it  was  time  ;  he,  Thornfield,  had  waited  patiently, 
long  enough.  After  all,  doctors  in  England  and  America 
were  secretly  practising  euthanasia  in  countless  cases. 
Darrel's  hours  were  numbered,  anyway  ;  he  would  simply 
be  playing  the  part  of  a  merciful  doctor  in  shortening  the 
calendar  by  a  few  of  those  vegetable-lilce  days.  He  really 
persuaded  himself  that  he  would  be  doing  Darrel  a  good  turn 
by  snuffing  him  out  j  the  only  reluctance  he  felt  was  caused 
by  this  idea. 

Until  convenient  opportunity  for  his  coup  tfetat— which  he 
expected  would  be  immediately  after  Lettice's  return  to 
London, — he  gave  himself  up  to  his  wooing,  and  worked 
really  hard  at  a  curious  inspiration  of  his  own,  based  on 
some  notes  which  he  had  seen  before  Darrel  destroyed  them 
as  rubbish  j  a  humorous  play  written  round  the  idea  of  a 
seal  which  was  educated  to  a  pitch  of  inconveniently  human 
intelligence. 

As  he  paced  beside  Lettice  in  the  early  afternoon  sun- 
shine, waiting  until  time  for  the  carriage  to  take  them  for  a 
long  drive  with  Arundel  as  its  goal,  he  noticed  that  she  was 
absent — "inward,"  he  had  learnt  to  call  it.  He  hated 
people  to  look  absent ;  it  was  a  direct  reflection  on  the 
inadequacy  of  one's  company  ;  also,  by  Sybil  he  had  been 
taught  to  associate  it  with  most  unpleasant  things. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  about,  dear  one  ?  "  he  asked 
abruptly,  drawing  her  arm  into  his  own.  His  fine  brown 
eyes  kindled  with  the  appreciation  of  a  connoisseur  as  he 
looked  down  at  the  thoughtful  face  beside  him.  She  was 
taller  than  Sybil — almost  too  tall  for  a  woman,  he  considered  ; 
and  how  royally  beautiful !  But  he  was  evidently  fated  to 
woo  the  non-passionate  order  of  divinity.  It  would  have 
been  refreshing  to  pass  from  Sybil  to  a  full-blooded,  sensuous 
type,  with  suggestion  of  palpitating  tropic  nights  of  perfume 
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and  song.  However,  one  could  not  have  everything ; 
Lettice  was  warmer  to  look  at  than  Sybil,  anyway,  with  her 
hot  auburn  hair  and  her  delicate  flush  as  of  kisses  from  a 
southern  sun. 

It  was  wonderful  how  love  already  had  transformed  the 
exquisite  statue  ;  but  she  was  learning  only  by  degrees  to 
forget  her  marble  deportment.  At  first  she  had  seemed  to 
speak  and  act  uncertainly,  as  though  the  love-ritual  startled 
her.  Her  dreamy,  dark  blue  eyes  had  dwelt  on  him  with  a 
wistful  wonder  after  she  had  let  herself  go  in  a  swift  word 
or  caress,  as  if  she  were  looking  on  and  marvelling  while  a 
second  and  new  self  held  the  stage. 

Perhaps  the  passion  was  there  all  right — a  core  of  fire  in  a 
coating  of  ice,  and  it  would  be  his  charming  task  to  fan  the 
fire  till  the  ice  was  conquered.  But  he  would  have  to  go 
to  work  carefully.  He  had  learnt  his  lesson,  and  realised 
that  though  Lettice  was  less  self-reliant  and  far  more 
adoringly  trustful  than  Sybil,  she  would  be,  unlike  the 
other,  uncomfortably  intense,  and  susceptible  from  the 
"  other-worldly "  side ;  her  religion  had  hitherto  been 
husband  and  child  to  her,  during  and  after  her  loveless 
marriage. 

"  I  was  realising  what  a  terrible  thing  joy  can  be,"  she  said, 
in  answer  to  his  question,  wistfully  meeting  his  ardent  eyes. 

"Joy — terrible  ?   that's  a  paradox  that  beats  me  !  " 

"  Haven't  you  ever  found  it  so  ? — no,  I  don't  think  men 
do.  It's  only  poor  women  who,  getting  less  of  it  and 
having  to  make  it  go  so  much  further,  are  afraid  of  joy  !  " 

"  What's  made  you  morbid  all  of  a  sudden,  beauty  ? — 
cook  given  notice  ?  " 

"I  don't  think  I'm  morbid.  .  .  .  It's  just  that  I've  been 
walking  on  a  great  height,  blindfold,  and  the  bandage  was 
lifted,  ever  so  slightly,  and  I  was  afraid.  .  .  ." 

Thorn  field  glanced  at  her  with  knitted  brows.     What  a 
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burden  these  introspective,  hypersensitive  women  must  be 
to  themselves,  not  to  speak  of  the  intolerable  nuisance  their 
vapourings  were  to  those  who  had  to  manage  them  ! 

"I  know  it's  a  pity  one  can't  take  things  more  simply," 
she  apologised,  with  a  sigh. 

11  It  certainly  is." 

"  Do  you  know,  I  hardly  recognised  myself  after  .  .  . 
after  you  told  me  you  cared.  An  absolutely  new  person 
seemed  to  be  evolving  out  of  the  old  one.  But  because  of 
the  newness  of  it  all,  I  suppose  I  was  taking  joy  more  or 
less  as  a  child,  just  as  it  came.  If  I  had  known  it  before, 
and  lost  it,  I  should  have  dreaded  being  filled,  knowing 
what  the  emptying  meant.  But  I  must  have  been  only 
half-developed,  before.  ...  I  think  the  suffering  side,  as 
well  as  the  delighting  side,  was  stunted.  .  .  .  Does  this 
sort  of  talk  bother  you  ?  " 

"  Not  if  you  like  it,  sweet." 

He  had  learnt  several  things  during  his  apprenticeship  to 
Sybil. 

"  But  I  won't  go  on  if  it  bores  you." 

"  The  last  thing  you  could  ever  be  is  a  bore ! " 

"Well,  I  didn't  know  what  real,  sumptuous  joy  meant^ 
before.  .  .  .  And  when  it  came  flooding  in  upon  me  I 
couldn't  hold  it  and  look  at  it,  to  begin  with  ;  it  swept  me 
off  my  feet  and  landed  me  on  a  height — such  a  height ! 
The  air  was  a  new  air,  intoxicating.  But  my  eyes  were 
bandaged,  and  I  wasn't  afraid,  because  I  hadn't  looked  at 
the  awful  depths  below.  .  .  .  That's  the  worst  of  heights ; 
they  are  their  own  reminder  of  the  abyss,  once  one  begins 
to  think." 

"  My  dear  child,  and  you  say  you're  not  morbid  !  I 
think  you  had  better  have  stayed  in  town  ;  those  few  days 
alone  with  the  estimable  cousin  and  the  cadaverous  chaplain 
have  played  the  deuce  with  your  spirits  !  " 
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"  Have  you  never  had  any  of  these  feelings,  about  happi- 
ness being  always  tied  to  ...  to  awfulness  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  I'm  much  too  matter-of-fact." 

"  But  I  can  imagine  a  quite  matter-of-fact  view  of  what 
I  mean,  because,  in  a  way,  it's  a  ...  a  sort  of  ... 
law  of  nature,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"I  didn't  say  I  didn't  understand,  only  that  Vve  never 
felt  that  way." 

"  I  want  you  to  understand,  a  little,  dear.  .  .  .  I've 
looked  into  my  heart  of  hearts,  and  what  I  found  there 
frightened  me.  I  believe  I  would  lose  my  soul  with  you, 
rather  than  reach  heaven  and  leave  you  behind  !  " 

She  had  stopped,  taking  her  arm  from  his,  and  faced  him 
with  dilated  eyes.  How  adorably  simple  she  was,  in  spite  of 
her  wearisome  heart-searchings !  she  spoke  as  if  hell  and 
heaven  were  as  inevitable  and  real  as  night  and  morning, 
looking  the  while  like  a  frightened  angel.  He  held  her, 
smiling,  by  both  her  arms  for  a  moment,  then  drew  her 
close  and  kissed  her.  She  made  an  effort  to  be  free,  and 
faced  him  again. 

"I  know  you  think  I'm  very  silly,"  she  said  shyly  j  then, 
with  sudden  intensity,  "  but  if  you  knew  what  it  means  ! — 
realising  that  God  and  my  soul,  at  the  time  of  trial,  might 
simply  not  count  in  the  balance  beside — You  !  .  .  .  I 
have  read  and  heard  of  things  like  this  being  said  by  people 
in  love,  but  I  never  quite  believed  in  them.  .  .  .  And  I 
never  thought  I  should  say  them,  myself,  out  of  my  utter- 
most, sincerest  heart.  .  .  .  Stanley,  darling,  you  will  accept 
our  Faith  ! — I'll  say,  for  my  sake,  to  begin  with  ;  after- 
wards, it  will  be  for  its  own  !  " 

She  put  her  long  white  ringers  softly  up  to  his  neck,  her 
chin  and  lips  trembling,  her  appealing  sapphire  eyes  glisten- 
ing with  unshed  tears. 

"Why,  beauty,  how  terribly  in   earnest  you  are!"  he 
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said,  moved  in  spite  of  himself.  "I  must  come  into  the 
fold,  or  at  sorting-time  you'll  stay  outside  with  me  :  is  that 
the  size  of  it  ?  Well,  I  suppose  I  mustn't  damn  your  sweet 
soul  as  well  as  mine,  so  you  had  better  fetch  me  in  !  " 

His  rich,  musical  laugh  rang  out ;  taking  her  hand,  he 
tucked  it  into  his  arm  again  and  drew  her  forward.  With 
her  free  hand  she  silently  crossed  herself,  her  eyes  alight  with 
mystic  joy.  They  sat  for  a  while  on  a  wooden  seat  in  the 
niche  of  a  yew  hedge.  On  the  lawn  in  front  of  them 
a  dingy  white  peacock  was  swaggering  about,  offering 
deliberate  insults  to  a  gorgeous  blue-and-green  brother, 
watched,  with  suspended  judgment,  by  a  pair  of  pea-hens. 

"  Stanley,  have  you  ever  thought  seriously  about  any  kind 
of  religion  ?  "  asked  Lettice  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  their 
laughter  at  the  birds.  "I  know  that  most  men  would 
think  that  a  rather — Salvation  Armyish  thing  to  say,  but 
T  think  when  people  are  as  near  as  we  are,  it's  really  more 
natural  to  take  an  interest  in  each  other's  spiritual  history 
than  in  their  worldly  :  don't  you  ?  .  .  .  Yet  it's  funny  how 
most  people  never  think  about  it  at  all,  much  less  talk 
about  it." 

"  I'll  ask  you  a  question  first,"  said  Thornfield,  after  a 
moment :  "  has  anyone  been  talking  to  you  about  my 
4  spiritual  history  '  ?  " 

«  Why  ?  " 

"  I  guessed  as  much  ;  I  knew  all  this  turning  of  yourself 
inside  out  and  worrying  yourself  morbid  wasn't  you.  .  .  . 
Your  lantern-jawed  confessor  and  I  didn't  hit  it  off  from 
the  first.  ...  So  he's  been  putting  his  finger  in  the  mutton- 
pie,  has  he  ?  " 

"  He's  not  my  confessor." 

"  Well,  tame  priest — whatever  he  is.  He's  had  me  on 
the  religious  tack  himself,  once  or  twice.  .  .  .  If  I  consent 
to  be  hurdled  into  your  fold  I  hope  you  won't  expect  me  to 
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stand  his  crook  in  my  fleece,  because  I  warn  you,  I  shall 
use  my  horns !  " 

Lettice  laughed. 

"  Poor  Father  Howe  ! — he's  much  too  mild  to  invite 
butting.  Dear,  he  was  perfectly  right  j  it  is  dangerous  to 
be  on  a  giddy  height  without  realising.  .  .  .  He  only  lifted 
the  bandage  a  little  ;  I  know  better  where  I  am  now.  .  .  . 
It  was  folly  not  to  know." 

"I  don't  agree.  It's  just  people's  realising  how  high  up 
they  are — or  think  they  are — that  makes  them  lose  their 
confidence.  If  you  could  be  hypnotised  into  believing  you 
were  two  feet  ofF  the  ground,  you'd  cross  a  mile-deep  ravine, 
happily,  on  a  plank." 

"But  I  don't  want  to  be  hypnotised  !  I'd  much  rather 
have  all  my  senses  about  me,  and  do  what  I  undertake  with 
my  eyes  open.  I've  got  a  good  head,  and  I'm  willing  to 
take  the  risks." 

"  I  confess  I  rather  lose  myself,  sweet  one,  in  these  high- 
flown  similes.  I  can't  quite  make  out  what  this  'giddy 
height'  is  supposed  to  stand  for  j  but  I,  too,  am  going  to 
stick  to  the  c  heights,'  if  that  means  making  the  most  of 
love  !  .  .  .  And,  if  you  please,  I  won't  have  any  Father 
Howes,  or  Brother  Whys,  telling  you  to  look  at  the  drop 
into  which  they  apparently  think  I'm  going  to  pull  you. 
Do  you  think  I  could  have  stuck  to  the  rigging  in  a  gale  if 
I'd  kept  on  counting  the  feet  to  the  deck — or  the  deep  sea? " 

Lettice  heaved  a  sigh,  half  sadness,  half  relief. 

"  Men  are  so  much  more  big  and  simple  than  we  feminine 
things  are,"  she  said,  smiling  at  him  :  "  they  always  seem  to 
me  like  out-of-doors,  and  women  like  indoors."  Thornfield 
laughed. 

"  Oh,  come,  don't  be  too  hard  on  your  sex  ;  some  men 
remind  one  of  heavily  scented  boudoirs,  and  some  women  of 
breezy  moors." 
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"  Of  course  ;  but  I  mean,  on  the  whole.  Now  you — to 
me  you  are  full  of  the  spirit  of  the  sea  ;  sometimes  there's  a 
suspicion  of  its  cruelty  !  "  smiling  up  at  him.  He  smiled 
back  enigmatically.  "  Hugh  Vincent,  for  instance — he 
always  reminds  me  of  old  oaks  and  thorns,  and  heather  ;  but 
his  wife — well,  doesn't  she  make  you  think  of  theatres  and 
show-rooms  ?  " 

"  No,  can't  agree,"  decisively.  "  Vincent,  to  me, 
suggests  the  inside  of  a  paper-office,  with  the  light  full  on  : 
he's  redolent  of  his  shop.  But  little  Mrs  Hugh — oh,  the 
country  !  dainty — exquisite,  if  you  like  ;  but  real " 

"  And  Sybil  Lethbridge,"  mused  Lettice,  her  heart  pal- 
pitating ;  she  had  often  wanted  to  lead  the  conversation  up 
to  this,  but  had  always  lacked  courage  ;  "  she  is  the  essence 
of  a  hayfield,  to  me,  with  wind  and  clouds  playing  over  it, 
now  all  one  ripple,  now  still  j  now  in  shadow,  now  in  shine 
— and  heaps  of  flowers." 

"  Can't  agree,  again,"  said  Thornfield,  smiling  a  little  ; 
"  now,  she  does  suggest  an  artificial  atmosphere,  if  you  like — 
to  me,  at  any  rate.  She  juggles  and  makes  believe  until  she 
hoodwinks  her  own  soul.  She  fancies  she's  genuine,  and  .  .  . 
and  fundamental,  and  all  that,  but  she's  not.  She's  a  fascin- 
ating woman  ;  but  *  real ' — no  !  " 

«  Who  is  ?  " 

"  You  are  !  " 

"I  don't  believe  I  am.  ...  But  I'm  more  myself  when 
I'm  with  you  than  with  anyone  else.  Some  people  have  the 
gift  of  making  others  quite,  quite  natural.  Since  .  .  .  you 
told  me" — their  hands  sought  each  other's, — "I've  found 
the  world  incredibly  real.  Joy  makes  things  very  real.  .  .  . 
It  makes  horror  and  disease  and  death  more  real,  too  :  that's 
the  worst  of  it." 

"Now  !  "  said  Thornfield  in  mock-stern  warning. 

"  I  think  we've  been  sitting  long  enough — I'm  chilly," 
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said  Lettice,  getting  up  ;  "  we'd  better  go  nearer  the  house, 
or  we  shan't  hear  the  carriage." 

They  walked  hand  in  hand  to  the  end  of  the  long  path, 
followed  by  the  mincing  white  peacock. 

"  Talking  of  Sybil  Lethbridge,"  pursued  Lettice  ;  "  you 
know  her  very  well,  don't  you  ?  she  used  to  be  ...  I  don't 
know  why  I  should  say  that  .  .  .  she  is  a  great  friend  of 
yours,  isn't  she  ?  people  said  you  were  engaged,  you  know," 
with  a  sideways  look  and  a  little  smile. 

"  Did  they  ? — did  you  believe  it  ?  " 

"  I  hardly  knew  .  .  .  until  you  asked  me  to  marry  you. 
But  I  was  horribly  jealous  of  her  !  She  had  known  you  a 
good  deal  longer  than  I  had,  you  see  ;  and  you  were  such 
tremendous  friends.  You  could  hardly  have  been  more 
together  if  you'd  been  engaged." 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  dear,  we  were.  But  Mr  Lethbridge 
— wise  man  ! — had  doubts  about  the  * suitability,'  so  mercifully 
we  had  to  keep  it  dark." 

"  Stanley  !  " 

"  What  does  it  matter  ?  I  wasn't  in  love  with  her.  You 
are  the  only  woman  I've  ever  loved — or  ever  shall." 

"  Then  why  did  you ?  "     She  had  drawn  her  hand 

from  him,  and  stood  by  the  sun-dial,  reproach  and  bewilder- 
ment in  her  eyes.  Thornfield  caught  his  breath  j  she  was 
really  ravishingly  beautiful. 

"  Because  .  .  .  Perhaps  you'll  think  me  a  despicable  brute 
.  .  .  but  she'd  lent  me  money.  ...  It  isn't  every  woman 
I'd  risk  telling  that  to,  but  you're  not  an  ordinary  one." 

«  Oh,  Stanley  !  " 

" c  Oh,  Stanley  !  '  Can't  you  understand  ?  I  overrated 
your  breadth  of  mind,  I  suppose."  He  spoke  roughly, 
bitterly,  ramming  hands  in  pockets  and  making  as  if  to  turn 
away.  She  came  close  to  him,  and,  putting  a  hand  on  each 
of  his  shoulders,  looked  into  his  eyes.  During  that  moment 
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the  man  dimly  saw  standards  of  generosity,  truth,  purity, 
and  self-sacrifice  such  as  would  revolutionise  his  life  if  they 
could  have  been  attained  by  recognition.  It  was  as  though 
her  soul  was  struggling  to  lift  his  against  his  will,  and  he 
felt  the  struggle  and  himself  as  a  dead  weight,  though  her 
wings  were  the  strong  wings  of  love.  He  had  never  felt 
like  this  with  Sybil ;  yet  she,  too,  had  high  standards.  It 
must  be  that  Lettice  loved  him  for  himself  alone,  while 
Sybil  never  had. 

"  No,"  she  said  at  last,  slowly,  "  I  can't  understand  that 
.  .  .  what  that  had  to  do  with  marrying  her.  But  I 
haven't  had  a  very  large  experience  of  men,  and  I  feel  that  we 
women  can't  judge  them  from  our  own  standpoint.  A  man's 
world  isn't  a  woman's  world  ;  the  sins  and,  virtues  seem  to 
change  places  with  the  different  sexes.  FVom  my  point  of 
view,  it  would  be  very  wrong  to  marry  a  man  just  because 
I  was  indebted  to  him.  When  I  was  not  quite  seventeen  I 
was  obliged  to  marry  somebody  who  had  paid  my  father's 
debts  j  I  was  literally  given  in  exchange  for  a  debt.  I  was 
much  happier  married  than  I  had  been  at  home.  .  .  . 
However,  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  it — it  was  wrong  ; 
and  I've  had  a  special  horror  of  that  sort  of  payment  ever 
since.  ...  I  tried  to  run  away  to  the  convent  where  I'd 
been  at  school,  on  the  night  before  my  wedding  ;  I  think  I 
was  almost  mad.  I  climbed  upon  the  parapet  of  a  railway 
bridge  when  they  had  nearly  caught  me — I  wasn't  a  Catholic 
then, — and  it  was  only  fancying  I  heard  my  dead  mother 
whispering  to  me  that  I  was  to  go  back  and  be  married  that 
stopped  me  from  jumping  down  as  a  train  went  by.  ...  I 
daren't  judge  for  you,  dearest ;  but  will  you  forgive  me  if  I 
say  that  it  seems  to  me  that  nothing  but  trouble  could  have 
come  to  both  of  you  after  that  sort  of  marriage  ?  " 

"  The  same  thing  fortunately  occurred  to  me,  in  time. 
The  world  says  a  man  should  be  horsewhipped  for  jilting  a 
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girl ;  I  consider  that  he  sometimes  should  be  horsewhipped 
for  not  doing  so.  I  knew  we  were  brewing  hell  for  our- 
selves by  sticking  to  our  bargain,  and  so  I  asked  for  my 
freedom.  You  may  be  told  a  different  story  ;  it's  just  as 
well  you  should  hear  the  truth  from  me." 

"  How  terrible  if  you  hadn't  found  out  in  time  !  What 
made  you  find  out  ?  " 

"  Need  you  ask  ?      You  !  " 

Her  hands  tightened  on  his  shoulders. 

"  Darling,  I  still  don't  understand.  .  .  .  You  haven't 
told  me  why  you  thought  a  mere  debt  of  money  necessitated 
marriage  as  payment.  ...  I  want  to  see  it  from  your 
point  of  view." 

Thornfield  removed  her  hands  ;  her  eyes  were  too  near, 
too  steady. 

"  My  dear  child,  can't  you  see  ?  "  almost  testily.  "  It 
was  .  .  .  how  she  intended  to  be  paid,  of  course." 

A  chill  ran  through  Lettice's  blood  ;  she  drew  the  sable 
coat  closer.  Even  now  she  did  not  understand  j  but  faith, 
where  she  loved,  was  a  matter  of  course. 

"I  needn't  ask  if  you've  paid  her  back,"  turning  with 
him  and  slowly  walking  towards  the  house. 

"  I  haven't,  all  the  same.  ...  I  think  you  are  all  the 
mother-confessor  I  shall  need  when  I'm  '  folded,'  Letty  !  It 
would  be  delicious  to  kneel  at  your  feet  and  be  given 
penance " 

"  Why  haven't  you  paid  her  ?  " 

"  Oh,  dear  saint,  because  I  can't — yet  !  I've  been  living 
from  hand  to  mouth  for  over  a  year  ;  curiously  enough,  one 
can't  live  on  a  name  alone,  and  the  wages  of  the  name,  in 
cash,  come  in  precious  slowly.  .  .  .  There  were  debts  to  be 
paid  off"  at  the  beginning,  too " 

"  My  money  is  yours,  already  ;  but  meanwhile  I  shall 
pay  her." 
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"  Shall  you  ?  "  with  an  indulgent  smile. 

"  How  much  is  it,  please,  Stanley  ?  " 

"  I  daresay  you'd  like  to  know  !  " 

"  I  must  know — even  if  I  have  to  overpay  it  to  find 
out." 

"  As  if  she'd  accept  the  cheque  if  it  wasn't  signed  by  me, 
goosey  !  " 

"  But  it  will  be  signed  by  you  !  I  almost  wish  it  could 
be  in  gold  ;  I  think  every  sovereign  would  be  a  separate 
message  of  reproach — though  that  sounds  rather  horrid " 

Thornfield  laughed. 

"  But  three  hundred  reproaches — damn  !  " 

«  Ahem  !  " 

"  You  needn't  think  that  was  the  amount,  because " 

"You  needn't  think  that  little  word  told  me  nothing  ! 
You  wouldn't  get  through  cross-examination  very  well 
darling,  you'd  give  yourself  away  in  the  first  five  minutes !  " 

He  laughed  again,  kissed  her,  and  changed  the  subject. 
Would  he,  he  wondered — when  he  did  not  mean,  as  now, 
to  give  himself  away  ?  He  prayed  he  might  never  have  to 
put  it  to  the  test. 

And  such — high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  taught  and 
untaught — such,  poor  fools  !  were  women  in  love  ! 


CHAPTER   XXV 

To  her  lasting  sorrow,  Lily  Eccles  was  out  with  her  young 
man  when  Vincent  came,  which  was  about  six  o'clock  on 
Sunday  evening,  and  Mrs  Huggins  opened  the  door  to  him. 
She  had  been  prepared  for  his  call  by  her  niece,  and  beamed 
upon  him  as  she  showed  him  into  Darrel's  tiny  room.  She 
and  Lily  had  settled  that  he  was  the  herald  of  increased 
prosperity  for  their  lodger,  and  that  was  a  thing  to  be 
rejoiced  over,  though  it  probably  meant  losing  him. 
Vincent  had  happened  to  come  on  one  of  Darrel's  "  good  " 
days.  He  was  sitting  up  on  the  bed-sofa,  the  Joseph's-coat 
blanket  of  Mrs  Huggins's  knitting — compact  of  great  stripes 
of  pink,  orange,  crimson,  and  apple-green — spread  on  it  as 
counterpane.  On  the  packing-case  table  over  his  knees 
was  a  shorthand  note-book,  in  which  he  was  doing  left- 
handed  exercises  with  a  fountain-pen.  He  was  whistling  as 
he  worked,  and  the  big  sandy  cat,  Arabella,  was  curled  up, 
asleep,  between  him  and  the  sofa-side  ;  he  lay  level  with 
the  edge,  while  the  cat  had  plenty  of  room. 

Vincent  had  a  shock  as  he  entered — vaguely  wishing  the 
landlady  would  stay  ;  but  she  apparently  thought  the  two 
men  knew  each  other,  for  she  showed  the  visitor  in  without 
a  word,  and  retired,  smiling  with  immense  complacency. 

Vincent  felt  as  though  he  had  been  suddenly  confronted 
by  Thornfield's  ghost,  or  rather  his  death-mask.  But  at  a 
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second  look  the  impression  vanished,  and  the  likeness  of  the 
two  to  one  another  never  struck  him  forcibly  again. 

With  its  signs  of  terrible  nerve  tension,  its  lines  of  severe 
pain,  bodily  and  mental ;  with  the  life's  tragedy  lurking  for 
always  in  the  eyes ;  with  its  greyish-yellow  flesh  and  deeply 
grooved,  shadowy  hollows,  the  face  was  beautiful — for  those 
who  can  glimpse  the  quality  of  the  flame  through  the 
marred  lantern. 

Darrel  looked  up  with  Thornfield's  characteristic  glance 
under  lowered  brows,  in  great  surprise.  He  had  seen  no 
visitor  for  nearly  three  years,  except  a  little  ritualistic  curate 
and  the  elderly  "  visiting "  spinster  who  used  to  give  him 
"  leaflets "  and  cardboard  boxes  full  of  stamps  to  cut ;  and 
they  had  ceased  their  ministrations  of  late,  apparently  having 
realised  that  he  was  hopeless  as  a  convert. 

The  sandy  cat  looked  at  Vincent  with  all-knowing  green 
eyes,  stood  up,  humped  her  back,  stretched  her  lank  yellow 
legs,  and  curled  up  again.  "  You're  all  right,"  she  conveyed. 

"My  name's  Vincent,"  said  the  visitor  with  a  jerk. 
"  I've  come  on  a  matter  of  business.  I  ought  to  have  sent 
in  my  card " 

"Please  sit  down,"  said  Darrel,  "as  you  see,  I'm  bed- 
ridden." 

With  his  eyes  shut,  Vincent  would  have  sworn  the  voice 
was  Thornfield's,  ruined  by  ill-health. 

" I'm  the  editor  of  The  Wanderer"  with  the  brusqueness 
born  of  a  mixture  of  feelings,  "  and  I  happened  to  read 
some  verse  of  yours  the  other  day  ;  I  should  like  to  see — to 
publish  some  of  your  things,  if  we  could  come  to  terms." 

"  What  was  it  ?  "  asked  Darrel,  mystified.  The  fact  of 
Vincent  coming  to  Amelia  Street  showed  that  Roxby  had 
broken  his  rule  of  giving  only  the  house-of-call  address — for 
it  must  have  been  Roxby  who  had  referred  Vincent  to  him. 
A  twinge  of  compunction  for  having  suspected  him  of  fraud 
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darted  through  his  amaze  at  this  personal  call  from  one  of 
the  first  London  editors. 

"  It  was  l  Dolphins  at  Play,' "  said  Vincent  quietly, 
watching  the  other's  face. 

Darrel  did  not  move  a  muscle  ;  his  left  hand  went  out 
and  gently  stroked  the  cat. 

«  Really  ?  "  he  said  ;  "  I'm  surprised  at  that." 

"  I  thought  you  might  be,"  dryly  ;  he  wanted  to  get  to 
business. 

"  I'm  surprised,"  said  Darrel  simply,  "  because  I  had 
sent  it  round  to  one  or  two  places,  and  it  was  refused,  though 
I  aimed  low  enough  !  I  expect  it  was  the  handwriting. 
It  was  the  first  thing  I'd  tried  planting  on  my  own  account. 
A  man  I  know  had  tried  to  place  that  thing  for  me  too,  and 
failed.  ...  I  don't  see  him  now,  and  there  may  be  two  or 
three  things  of  mine  which  have  been  accepted,  that  I  don't 
know  of.  He  was  my  partner,  and  we  dissolved  rather 
suddenly,  so  things  are  a  bit  at  sixes  and  sevens." 

Vincent  realised  that  he  must  forego  the  pleasure  of  paying 
the  right  man  for  that  particular  thing,  because  of  necessity 
he  must  reveal  that  it  had  already  been  bought,  and  he 
mentally  added  the  defeat  to  Thornfield's  account. 

"It  was  paid  for,  by  me,  six  months  ago,"  he  said  with 
a  slight  smile. 

"  Paid  for  —  six  months  ago  —  by  The  Wanderer  ?  " 
Darrel's  eyes  searched  Vincent's,  then  fell  almost  guiltily. 

"  The  c  author '  of  that  poem  was  a  constant  contributor 
of  mine,"  dryly. 

"  I  don't  understand " 

"  Is  your  name  Thornfield  ?  " 

Darrel's  hand  was  heavy  on  the  cat ;  she  ceased  purring, 
and  rose  uneasily. 

"  My  name  is  Thomas  Darrel,"  he  said  stiffly. 

"  But  that  verse  was  yours  ?  " 
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"  Certainly." 

"  Though  it  was  signed  <  S.  Thornfield  (  T.  S.) '  ?  " 

"  Have  you  the  copy  ?  " 

Vincent  had  remembered  to  bring  Thornfield's  draft,  which 
luckily  had  been  kept  j  he  produced  and  handed  it  to  Darrel. 
He  flushed  a  dull  red  for  a  moment,  then  the  grey  pallor 
returned. 

"  It's  ...  a  most  extraordinary  thing,"  he  said  weakly, 
"  and  quite  impossible  to  explain.  .  .  .  The  *  T.  S.'  is  my 
own  form  of  signature,  but  .  .  .  the  rest  is  not.  The 
man  I  mentioned  just  now,  who  was  my  partner,  copied  all 
my  things  for  sending  in,  as  my  hand  is  so  shocking.  .  .  . 
Would  you  mind — I  should  take  such  a  time  to  get  there 
— looking  in  the  drawer  of  that  dresser  thing  ?  You'll  find 
a  half-sheet  of  foolscap  headed,  c  Dolphins  at  Play  ' ;  that's 
my  own  copy — the  original  of  this." 

Vincent  went  to  the  dresser  in  silence,  and,  after  a  short 
rummage,  found  the  paper  which  Lily  had  thrust  upon  him 
at  the  office  a  few  nights  ago,  and  which  she  had  replaced 
before  it  was  missed.  He  j  udged  the  time  had  come  for  full 
explanation. 

"  I've  seen  this  before,"  he  said,  coming  back  to  his  seat. 
"  A  very  good  friend  of  yours  tried  to  do  a  little  planting  for 
you  on  her  own  account,  and  nicked  me  at  the  office  in  the 
most  extraordinarily  lucky  way.  ...  I  managed  to  read 
your  writing  all  right,"  he  added  with  a  kindly  smile. 

Darrel  did  not  look  at  him,  or  answer.  The  yellow  cat 
was  disgusted  with  him  ;  he  had  never  been  so  inconsiderate 
before.  She  jumped  over  his  legs  and  mewed  at  the  door. 

"  Would  you  mind? "  said  Darrel  tentatively  ;  with  a  com- 
prehending laugh  Vincent  opened  it  for  her  ruffled  ladyship. 

"Let  me  do  a  little  clearing-up,"  he  said,  returning  to 
his  chair.  "  The  fact  is  that  a  person  of  my  acquaintance 
is  known  by  the  name  of  S.  Thornfield  ;  he  started  writ- 
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ing  under  initials  only,  c  T.  S,'  reversing  Christian  and 
surname ;  but  when  he  stepped  into  fame  he  used  his 
full  name,  keeping  the  old  initials  in  brackets  for  identifi- 
cation. He  passes  as  the  author  of  a  quantity  of  short 
stories,  verse,  a  novel — which  has  been  dramatised,  and  is 
going  to  be  staged  in  America  shortly, — and  one  or  two 
serials,  all,  or  nearly  all,  dealing  with  sea-life  in  one  form 
or  another.  .  .  ." 

Darrel  laughed  suddenly,  a  painful  sound. 

"Still  I  don't  understand,"  he  said,  after  a  moment,  in 
his  thin  voice. 

"  I  think  I  understand,  pretty  well.  I  imagine  this  has 
been  going  on  wholesale,  and  for  some  time  ? — in  fact,  I 
know  it  has.  Mine  wasn't  by  any  means  the  only  publi- 
cation which  took  your  things.  Do  you  never  see  any  of 
the  magazines,  or  papers  ?  It  seems  so  . . .  .  so  extremely 
odd  that  you'd  no  suspicion." 

"  I  never  see  any  papers,  except  an  occasional  old  Church 
Times,  a  halfpenny  Radical  one,  and  Ally  Sloper"  with  a 
laugh.  "  My  landlord  takes  it  in,  and  insists  on  lending  it 
to  me,  cto  buck  me  up.'  ...  I  was  told  of  payments  for 
things  now  and  then,  but  I  never  bothered  much,  and  I 
knew  the  market  was  overstocked."  He  smiled  bitterly 
at  that  familiar  phrase  of  Roxby's. 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  Vincent,  after  a  moment's  hesitation, 
c<  but — I've  got  a  good  many  threads  in  my  hand — you  won't 
object  to  my  having  a  few  more  ?  You  gave  4  Roxby ' 
entire  control  ? — trusted  him ?  " 

"  Like  the  biggest  fool  that  ever  deserved  to  be  gulled, 
you  mean  ?  Yes,  that's  about  it." 

"Will  you  please  not  take  offence  if  I  tell  you  that  I 
know  the  name  under  which  he  has  been  passing  is  your 
own  ?  " 

Darrel  stared  at  him  haughtily. 
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"  Suppose  I  tell  you  that  you're  utterly  at  fault  ?  "  he 
said  slowly. 

"  Aren't  you  a shire  Thornfield,  and  usen't  you  to 

live  at  Nunleigh  ?  " 

Darrel  flashed  a  look  at  him  which  was  a  curious  mixture 
of  anger  and  relief.  There  was  a  silence. 

"  What's  your  object  in  all  this  ?  "  he  asked  at  last,  in  an 
almost  querulous  voice. 

"  My  object  ?  I'm  afraid  it's  simply  the  damnation  ot 
a  miserable  impostor,"  said  Vincent  evenly. 

"  How  .  .  .  what  makes  you  think  you  know  who 
I  am  ?  " 

"  By  the  by,  I've  a  message  for  you  from  a  friend  or 
yours,"  ignoring  the  question.  "  I  was  to  tell  you,  if  you 
remembered  'Old  Fossil,'  that  he  would  be  delighted  to 
welcome  you  at  the  old  place.  I  dined  with  him 
yesterday " 

He  stopped,  gripped  by  sick,  shamefaced  pity.  The 
man  was  crying  painfully,  each  slow,  hard  sob  an  agony, 
his  grey  face  to  the  wall. 

Vincent's  knowledge,  helped  by  intuition,  was  not 
enough  to  make  proper  allowance  for  the  pitiful  breakdown. 
Perhaps  no  human  being  could  have  made  it — least  of  all  a 
woman,  otherwise  than  a  mother,  since  a  woman,  in  spite 
of  pity,  above  all  things  loves  a  man  to  be  strong. 

Before  Vincent  went — which  he  did  after  some  ordinary 
chat,  for  he  guessed  that  disregard  of  the  collapse  was  the 
best  course, — Darrel  had  outwardly  regained  his  balance. 

After  the  door  had  closed  he  restlessly  shifted  about  as 
much  as  his  helpless  limbs  allowed,  muttering  under  his 
breath  and  staring  through  the  mustard-coloured  wall  with 
haunted  eyes.  The  Roxby  part  of  the  revelation  was 
pushed  on  one  side  for  the  present  j  somehow  it  seemed  as 
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though  the  thieving  was  no  news.  Even  the  extraordinary 
fact  of  his  having  discovered  Barrel's  real  name  and  passed 
under  it  himself,  seemed  insignificant,  though  later  he 
puzzled  over  it  for  hours.  His  long  absence  at  sea  had  cut 
him  off  from  all  knowledge  of  what  had  passed  at  Nun- 
leigh  ;  and  though,  if  he  had  been  reminded  of  it,  he  would 
have  remembered  the  Smith  boy,  and  his  likeness  to  him- 
self, he  knew  nothing  of  the  former's  adoption  by  his  own 
father,  and  had  practically  forgotten  his  existence.  It  was 
not  the  thought  of  the  fraud  which  possessed  him  now. 
Life — companionship,  battle,  labour,  joy, — all  that  life  might 
mean,  was  coming  within  touch  once  more,  offering  itself 
for  the  taking  ;  but  he  could  not  take,  any  more  than  a 
corpse  can  be  galvanised  by  the  life  in  a  busy  thoroughfare. 

After  he  had  lurked  in  seclusion  for  some  time,  like  a 
maimed  animal,  the  awful  hunger  to  be  a  man  among  men 
had  been  numbed.  Now  and  again  it  rose,  and  tore  at  him, 
but  with  the  crawling  of  the  years  the  poignant  realisation 
of  what  it  was  to  hold  one's  own  in  the  market-place  merci- 
fully faded  a  little.  To-night,  with  Vincent's  coming, 
realisation  had  flamed  up  anew,  and  the  cruel  craving  had 
unmanned  him. 

"  Old  Fossil !  "  .  .  .  He  had  come  upon  what  he  had 
thought  was  the  announcement  of  his  death,  in  a  torn  paper 
once,  in  a  sailor's  home  in  Quebec  ;  but  without  that,  it 
was  improbable  that  he  would  have  looked  him  up.  Every- 
thing connected  with  that  part  of  his  life  touched  him  on 
the  raw. 

The  message  from  Fossland  tore  at  his  heart-strings  j  the 
old  Head  was  alive,  and  remembered  the  boy  he  had  not 
seen  for  over  twenty  years — even  wanted  to  see  him  again. 
Was  his  wife  alive  too,  he  wondered  ?  she  had  been  the 
fount  of  countless  youthful  joys,  which  still  shone  out  as 
stars  from  his  clouded  boyhood.  How  tactfully  good  she 
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had  been  to  him  !  She  and  her  just,  kind  husband  had  been 
his  soul's  salvation,  between  them  ;  at  the  very  worst  times 
— and  he  had  been  down  into  the  pit  of  despair  again  and 
again — the  thought  of  those  two,  full  of  love,  wisdom, 
humour,  had  been  like  steadfast  beacons,  visible  far  above 
the  foul  darkness,  and  assurances  of  a  way  out.  Could  he 
bear  to  see  them  again,  after  this  long  neglect  of  them,  and 
in  his  miserable  condition  ?  They  would  have  to  come  to 
him  ;  had  he  enough  courage  to  face  it  ?  ...  Life  was 
taking  pity  on  him — too  late. 

An  abandoned  hulk  lay  in  a  stagnant  pool.  Outside, 
beyond  the  mud-banks,  leapt  the  merry  breakers,  tossing  and 
fighting  in  the  sun.  A  foam-fleck  flew  over  and  lighted  on 
the  hulk ;  a  sea-bird  perched  on  it,  and  shrilled  of  the 
glorious  battle  beyond  the  mud.  At  last  a  new  channel 
was  cut  into  the  stagnant  pool ;  at  last  new  briny  water 
crept  up  to  the  rotting  hulk.  It  stirred  a  little  where  it 
lay  embedded — strained  away  from  the  push  of  the  incoming 
tide,  then  swayed  back,  responsive  to  the  lift  of  it.  The 
noise  of  labour,  the  shout  of  song — ghostly  echoes — re- 
sounded once  more  upon  the  derelict.  The  foam  flew, 
hissing,  from  the  cleaving  bows,  the  timbers  creaked  and 
shuddered  at  the  blows  of  the  great  rollers ;  the  wind 
hummed  in  the  rigging  and  roared  in  the  shrouds ;  the 
ensign  of  Liberty  streamed  at  the  mast-head,  and  glorious 
Hope  was  the  figure  on  the  prow.  .  .  . 

Nothing  but  a  pitiful,  terrible  dream.  The  derelict  was 
no  longer  seaworthy;  it  would  never  float  again. 

Hark  ! — the  cat  was  mewing  at  the  door,  and  he  couldn't 
even  let  her  in.  ... 

Memories,  covered  up,  which  he  had  fought  and  fought  to 
forget,  rose  to  the  surface,  as  if  stirred  by  the  nearness 
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of  those  outer  waters.  It  must  be  a  faculty  of  an  un- 
healthy brain,  to  retain  so  vividly  such  things  as  these — more 
vividly  than  the  gracious  and  lovely  things.  They  always 
came,  too,  when  he  was  least  able  to  cope  with  them.  .  .  . 

One  by  one,  out  of  the  past,  the  clear-cut  cameos  pro- 
cessed, a  dance  of  death  on  the  lantern-screen  of  the  mind. 
No  amount  of  will-denial  could  subdue  them  ;  they  were  as 
automatic  as  the  flash-pictures  in  the  brain  of  a  drowning  man. 

He  saw  a  small  room  in  the  country,  with  a  bow  window  ; 
it  had  a  grey  wallpaper  with  a  design  of  white  roses ;  the 
carpet  was  vivid  moss-green  with  a  border  of  blackberry 
flowers  and  fruit.  All  the  detail  of  the  room  was  as  a  part 
of  his  very  self  j  it  was  his  mother's  boudoir,  opening  out 
of  her  bedroom.  He  had  learnt  to  crawl,  had  picked  up 
pins  and  coal  with  intense  concentration,  had  learnt  to  walk 
upon  that  carpet  ;  every  leaf,  blossom,  and  thorn  in  the 
border  he  knew  by  heart.  On  the  huge  chintz  arm-chair 
by  the  fire  with  the  broken  spring,  which  made  wiry  music 
when  you  sat  on  it,  he  had  bounced  about  "  to  make  the 
spring  sing !  " ;  had  curled  up  and  slept  in  its  flowery 
embrace  times  without  number  ;  had  been  held  there  in 
his  mother's  arms  till  he  glided  into  dreams.  Sometimes  he 
dreamt  that  he  was  being  rained  on,  and  the  rain  was 
oddly  warm. 

But  now,  though  he  saw  it  all,  the  details  of  the  room 
were  subservient  to  the  action  in  it. 

A  small,  pale  woman,  with  beautiful  brown  eyes,  sat  in 
the  arm-chair  by  the  fire.  He  himself  was  curled  on  the 
rug  at  her  feet,  imagining  he  was  making  fishing-flies. 
Suddenly  there  was  a  violent  noise  at  the  door,  and  a 
drunken  man  was  in  the  room,  his  face  the  colour  of  a  ripe 
Victoria  plum,  his  eyes  and  mouth  awful.  The  boy  had 
seen  him  like  this  before,  but  never  so  angry — so  much  like 
a  charging  bull.  He  stood,  holding  to  the  furniture,  and 
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bellowed  things  which  made  the  lad's  flesh  creep,  though 
he  did  not  understand  most  of  it.  He  got  up  and 
steadied  himself  against  the  high  fender  for  an  instant ;  his 
own  voice  screamed  "Brute! — brute!  stop!"  though  he 
did  not  know  he  had  uttered  a  sound  until  the  man  laughed 
at  him.  His  mother  had  got  up  too,  and  was  facing  the 
mad  bull  in  her  white,  lacy  draperies.  He  was  threatening 
and  reviling  her  for  having  helped  the  starving  family  of  a 
labourer  who  had  gone  to  gaol,  when  he  had  forbidden  her 
to  do  so.  Suddenly,  as  the  boy's  head  cleared,  and  he  was 
in  the  act  of  springing  in  front  of  his  mother,  her  arm  went 
up  to  shield  her  face  j  her  loose  sleeve  fell  back,  and  he  saw 
an  old  mark,  half  wound,  half  bruise.  At  the  same  moment 
the  drunken  devil's  arm  and  doubled  fist  shot  out  j  a  cry  of 
"  Stanley — the  child  !  the  child  !  "  and  his  mother  fell  with  a 
crash  against  the  fender.  As  the  blow  was  aimed  the  boy 
woke  from  his  paralysed  agony,  and  sprang  like  a  wild 
cat  at  the  drunken  murderer.  Something,  in  one  flash, 
told  him  he  was  motherless,  and  no  filial  instinct  had 
ever  existed  for  the  man  he  called  father.  He  sprang 
straight  for  the  throat  of  this  father,  which  was  red  as  raw 
beef,  and,  clinging  round  the  neck,  fixed  his  teeth  in  the 
flesh  (if  anyone  at  school  had  told  him  that  he  would 
come  to  biting  instead  of  hitting  he  would  have  tried  to 
thrash  them)  ;  yet  he  was  not  horror-struck  at  what  he  had 
done  when  he  came  to  himself.  It  was  the  only  way  in 
which  he  could  hurt,  and  the  creature  he  attacked  was 
not  a  man,  but  an  animal.  The  great  red  hands  of  the 
animal  tore  him  from  his  hold  and  flung  him  to  the  far  end 
of  the  room  ;  then,  to  his  horror,  it  began  to  laugh. 

"  Plucky  1'il   devil,"  it  bellowed  heartily  :   "  damme  if  I 

haven't  got  a rascal  of  a  lion-cub  from  that  mis'r'ble  1'il 

white  toad  !  .  .  .  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! — she  ain't  worthy  of  him. 
..."  He  reeled  where  he  stood,  laughing,  and  lurched  for 
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the  door.  With  a  high  scream  and  a  swift  rush  the  boy  was 
at  him,  but  the  man  turned  and  laid  hold  of  him,  laughing 
still.  He  threw  the  slight  form  off  on  to  the  landing,  as  a 
big  dog  shakes  free  from  a  tiny  terrier,  and,  slamming  the 
door  behind  him,  stumbled  downstairs. 

Memories  followed  which  hustled  each  other  in  an 
accustomed  sequence — the  pulling  down  of  the  bell-rope 
in  his  frantic  rush  to  summon  help  ;  the  dashing  of  cold 
water  on  the  marble  face ;  the  discovery  that  his 
knickerbockers  were  soaked  with  blood ;  the  coming  of 
Deborah,  the  nurse  ;  his  hysterical  babble  ;  the  banishment 
of  himself.  .  .  . 

Then,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  the  doctor  rousing  him 
as  he  slept,  in  his  clothes,  the  sleep  of  exhaustion  on  the 
landing  j  the  standing  by  his  mother's  bed — there  was  a 
design  of  mauve  cupids  with  barrows  full  of  flowers  on  the 
curtains — to  look  his  last  upon  her  face.  Beside  her  a  tiny 
thing  slept,  which  had  never  waked  ;  she  herself,  at  peace, 
slept  too — she  who  had  so  often  wished  she  had  never 
known  a  waking.  .  .  .  To  this  day  he  felt  the  icy  chill  of 
his  mother's  lips  and  the  lips  of  his  baby  brother,  and 
remembered  the  awful  inrush  of  his  manhood  which  came 
upon  him  pitilessly  that  night,  he  being  just  fourteen. 

Then  an  hour's  desperate,  dry-eyed  thinking  in  his  own 
room  ;  and  at  the  end  of  it,  the  collecting  of  letters  from  his 
mother — special  treasures, — a  small  bundle  of  clothes,  and  all 
the  money  he  possessed,  taken  out  of  the  bank  the  week 
before  to  buy  a  model  steam-yacht ;  it  had  been  quite  funny 
to  think  of  that. 

Later,  the  tramp,  as  dawn  was  breaking,  through  byways 
to  the  nearest  station  where  he  was  not  known  ;  in  London, 
the  changing  of  clothes  with  a  street-arab.  After  that,  the 
docks,  and  his  baptism  into  the  grievous  bondage  which 
lasted  till  he  was  a  man.  New  scenes  flashed  and  faded  in 
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their  turn,  but  none  comparable  to  the  first  for  tearing,  age- 
long agony  and  rage,  which  had  threatened  for  a  time  to 
disturb  the  brain-balance. 

There  were  memories  of  sea  and  land,  such  as  those  who 
have  not  herded  with  the  dregs  in  the  uttermost  ends  of  the 
earth  cannot  even  begin  to  imagine — things  which  few 
brains  could  dare  to  grasp  and  handle  in  their  true  relation 
to  the  scheme.  Unspeakable  degradation  ;  hellish,  worse 
than  brutish,  malice  ;  appalling  forms  of  revenge  ;  privations 
and  madness ;  diseases  so  awful  as  to  make  a  strong  man 
faint  to  look  at  them  ;  horrors  enough  to  make  the  mind 
which  unwillingly  kept  record  of  them  look  on  the  whole 
earth  as  a  plague-spot — the  plan  of  creation  as  evidence 
either  of  the  satirical,  unfathomable  evilness  of  the  Cause,  or 
of  a  tendency  towards  unthinkable  chaos. 

But  this  mind,  though  tortured  at  times  by  things  seared 
into  his  very  soul,  had  escaped  chronic  pessimism.  As  long 
as  human  character  could  attain  to  divinity  ;  as  long  as  men 
and  women  lived  and  died  for  ideals  ;  while  humdrum, 
unconscious  martyrs  to  duty  sweated  and  suffered  in  harness, 
so  long  was  the  world-engine  not  oft'  the  metals,  so  long  was 
the  Purpose  being  fulfilled. 

To-night,  after  the  first  agony — as  of  blood  recoursing 
after  frost-bite, — his  natural  balance  came  back.  He  felt 
himself  an  atom  among  unthinkable  millions,  but  his  fate 
a  million  times  preferable  to  that  of  many.  Many,  too, 
found  existence  an  intolerable  nightmare,  yet  were  afraid  to 
step  into  a  darkness  they  had  not  proved,  for  fear  it  should 
be  a  worse.  He,  after  all,  was  not  afraid  of  anything  ;  and 
when  a  man  can  say  that,  not  ignorantly,  but  from  the 
depths  of  experience,  the  bitterness  of  death  is  indeed  past, 
and  with  it  the  worst  power  of  life. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 

THORNFIELD  left  Sussex  a  day  before  Lettice.  They 
thought  it  politic  not  to  travel  together,  for  until  he  had 
been  formally  received  into  the  Catholic  fold,  she  preferred 
to  keep  their  engagement  private  ;  to  which  Thornfield  was 
agreeable,  since  announcement  might  precipitate  hostilities. 

Three  days  after  his  return  to  town  a  letter  came  from 
Darrel's  late  attendant,  Rattenbury,  sent  first  to  Sussex, 
readdressed  by  the  chaplain  to  Lady  Lettice  in  London, 
and  forwarded  by  her  to  Jermyn  Street.  The  man  informed 
him  that  he  had  been  engaged  as  attendant  to  an  invalid 
gentleman  going  abroad,  and  that,  therefore,  he  could  no 
longer  continue  to  serve  him.  He  would  be  glad  to  be 
paid  up  to  date  ;  his  week's  wages  were  five  days  overdue. 
There  was  a  note  of  peremptoriness  in  the  letter,  and 
Thornfield  judged  it  wise  to  see  the  man  himself.  Though 
he  had  only  been  acting  as  a  kind  of  amateur  private  inquiry 
agent  since  he  ceased  to  tend  Darrel,  and  knew  nothing  of 
the  inwardness  of  the  business,  it  would  be  awkward,  in 
certain  events,  if  it  transpired  that  he  had  been  employed 
as  spy. 

He  went  at  once  to  Rattenbury's  house  in  Soho — to 
learn  from  his  wife  that  he  had  already  taken  up  his  duties, 
and  was  to  start  for  the  Riviera  in  two  days  ;  and  Thorn- 
field  had  to  arrange  a  meeting  on  the  telephone.  The  man 
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came  to  see  him  next  day  at  his  rooms.  He  was  inclined 
to  be  offhand  to  begin  with,  but  was  gradually  mellowed 
by  a  present  of  cigars,  a  liberal  allowance  of  first-rate  brandy, 
and  hints  of  a  bonus  in  addition  to  his  arrears  of  pay.  Not 
until  the  money  was  safely  in  his  pocket  did  he  casually 
mention,  as  though  it  were  an  afterthought,  that  Darrel  had 
had  a  visitor.  Apparently  a  well-to-do  gentleman — in  reply 
to  a  demand  for  further  details, — thin,  dark,  clean-shaved. 
He  could  not  get  the  name,  or  any  particulars,  as  Huggins 
had  suddenly  ceased  to  be  communicative  at  the  club  they 
both  frequented  ;  and  the  person  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Amelia  Street,  who  used  to  keep  a  watch  for  him,  had 
changed  his  lodging.  He,  Rattenbury,  had  gathered,  the 
last  time  he  had  seen  Huggins  to  speak  to,  that  Darrel  had 
become  worse  with  curious  suddenness,  and  that  the  long 
fainting-fits  had  returned. 

Thornfield  inquired  as  to  the  date  on  which  the  visitor 
had  been.  Rattenbury  was  vague,  but  thought  it  must  be 
nearly  a  week  ago  by  now.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  ten 
days  since  Vincent's  first  call,  and  about  a  week  since  his 
second,  of  which  the  spy  knew  nothing.  Thornfield  asked, 
with  as  much  asperity  as  he  dared,  why  he  had  not  informed 
him  of  the  call  at  once,  when  his  instructions  had  been 
instantly  to  report  any  unusual  occurrence  at  No.  10  ; 
whereupon  Rattenbury  curtly  reminded  him  that  he  was 
not  a  detective,  nor  was  his  screw  that  of  one.  He  had 
only  learnt  of  the  visitor  three  days  after  his  call,  and  was 
at  that  time  much  occupied  in  other  and,  he  implied,  more 
important  quarters. 

After  he  had  gone  Thornfield  stood  tense,  his  nostrils 
working,  staring  at  the  fire,  into  the  heart  of  which  he  had 
thrust  Rattenbury's  last  letter,  and  one  or  two  others  which 
had  escaped  destruction  hitherto. 
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The  man  who  had  been  to  see  Darrel  was  Vincent,  of 
course.  Sir  James  had  put  him  on  the  trail.  ...  It  was 
time  to  act,  and  swiftly.  Even  if  Vincent  had  discovered 
the  skeleton,  the  cupboard  could  be  permanently  walled  up 
by  destroying  every  scrap  of  evidence  ;  and  the  evidence 
was  the  living  mouth  of  a  half-dead  body  and  some  papers 
and  sundries  in  a  sea-chest.  Between  him  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  evidence  stood  Huggins,  who  had  hitherto 
always  been  complaisant ;  his  wife,  only  a  fat  old  woman, 
easy  to  outwit ;  and  the  niece,  who,  though  belligerent  and 
sharp  as  a  needle,  could  not  keep  him  out  if  he  asked  first 
for  Huggins  and  arranged  matters  with  him ;  then  she 
could  be  sent  on  an  errand.  Darrel,  he  knew,  had  given 
instructions  that  his  late  partner  was  not  to  be  admitted  to 
him  under  any  circumstances ;  but  if  he  rushed  the  position, 
and  made  a  certain  startling  announcement,  he  would  sail 
in  on  the  strength  of  it.  That  same  startling  announcement 
should  serve  as  an  explanation  of  the  "  heart-failure  from 
shock "  which  would  supervene,  with  the  help  of  a  clever 
little  pneumatic  syringe  and  ornamental  bottle,  looking 
exactly  like  a  minute  scenting  apparatus. 

Thornfield  knew  he  would  find  the  key  of  the  sea-chest 
somewhere  on  Darrel,  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
its  whole  contents  should  be  gone  through  by  him.  The 
pockets  of  his  greatcoat  would  hold  a  large  quantity  of 
manuscript,  and  what  was  not  valuable  he  could  burn. 
Directly  the  heart  had  "  failed,"  and  all  preparations  were 
complete,  he  would  raise  the  alarm,  and  himself  go  for  a 
doctor — the  same  one  who  had  attended  Darrel  before,  and 
who  had  assured  Thornfield  that  the  final  collapse  might 
come  at  any  moment.  Afterwards  there  must  be  an 
immediate  marriage  with  Lettice  at  a  registry  office — he 
knew  what  to  say  to  her.  With  the  one  first-hand 
"  witness  for  the  prosecution "  gone,  Vincent  and  Co. 
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would  not  trouble  to  legally  move  against  him,  once  he 
was  the  husband  of  Lady  Lettice.  ..."  Lady  Lettice 
Thornfield  !  "  the  delightful  combination  soothed  him  ; 
that  "  open  sesame  !  "  would  never  fail  him,  he  knew. 

His  brain  again  felt  the  pressure  of  that  tight  band  of 
steel  which  always  contracted  when  circumstances  were 
lowering.  For  the  past  two  weeks  his  consumption  of 
spirits  had  been  more  under  control,  perforce  j  but,  now  that 
he  was  alone  again,  he  indulged  without  let,  and  the  gathering 
storm  called  for  extra  fortification.  He  fortified  himself, 
and  the  steel  band  relaxed  j  but  in  its  place  a  curious 
buzzing  whir  started  in  his  ears,  like  the  noise  of  a  far-ofF 
threshing  machine  in  his  head.  This,  again,  gradually  died 
away,  as  he  was  gripped  by  the  savage  obsession  which 
had  driven  him  out  to  torture  Darrel  eight  weeks  ago  j  it 
ousted  all  physical  sensation,  and  now  had  the  desperate 
extra  push  of  self-preservation  behind  it.  He  made 
careful  preparations  for  eventualities  in  his  rooms,  and 
cabbed  to  Amelia  Street,  getting  there  at  a  few  minutes 
to  six. 

As  he  had  expected,  he  was  confronted  by  Lily  on 
ringing  the  bell ;  a  look  as  of  a  watchful  cat  leapt  to  her  small 
green  eyes  at  the  sight  of  him.  She  held  the  door  with  one 
scarlet  hand,  while  the  other  went  to  her  hip  and  spread 
itself  squarely  there. 

"  Want  Mr  Darrel  ?  '*  she  inquired,  tonelessly,  gazing 
about  the  height  of  his  breast-pin.  He  was  prepared  for  a 
prompt  "Well,  you  can't  see  him,  then." 

"  I  want  to  see  Mr  Huggins,"  he  said  crisply,  scraping 
his  boots. 

"  Ho  !  well,  Mr  'uggins  ain't  in,  an'  won't  be  till  nearly 
seven,  I  don't  hexpec'.  But  if  yer  like  ter  'ave  a  look  in  at 
Mr  Barrel's  room,  yer  could  wite  there  till  Uncle  comes  in, 
couldn't  yer  ?  " 
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Thornfield  scrutinised  her  face,  which  was  a  careful 
blank.  Was  Darrel  dead  already  ?  Why  this  amazing 
readiness  to  let  him  in  ? 

"  Mr  Barrel's  all  right,  I  hope  ?  "  he  asked  cheerfully,  his 
heart  whacking  against  his  ribs. 

"  'S  far  's  I  know.  .  .  .  'Ere,  Aunt  'Liza  !  Aunt 
'Liza  !  "  in  a  shrill  screech,  "  'ere's  Mr  Rrorkesby  agine  !  " 
Something  in  her  accentuation  of  the  "  r  "  made  him  glance 
sharply  at  her  j  the  next  moment  he  seized  the  handle  of 
Barrel's  door.  It  was  locked. 

An  icy  fear-wave  swept  to  his  brain,  but  the  knowledge 
that  the  girl's  eyes  were  gimleting  into  him  forced  up  a 
show  of  self-command. 

"  What's  this — the  door  locked  ?  "  he  said  impatiently. 
"  I  must  have  the  key,  and  I  can't  wait  ;  I  have  to  do 
some  business  for  him  here." 

At  this  juncture  the  portly  Mrs  Huggins  arrived,  panting, 
from  the  basement,  accompanied  by  a  terrific  odour  of 
onions.  Her  broad,  dough-coloured  face,  in  the  upper 
dimples  of  which  nestled  eyes  resembling  small  boiled 
gooseberries,  expressed  vacancy  struggling  with  aversion. 

"Good  evening,  Mrs  Huggins  !  "  said  Thornfield,  with 
cheerful  dryness.  "  Has  Mr  Darrel  gone  out  for  a  stroll 
and  locked  his  door  ?  Whether  he's  in  or  not,  I  must  trouble 
you  to  have  it  opened,  as  I  have  to  get  at  his  papers  before 
I  can  do  some  important  business  for  him." 

Before  he  had  finished  speaking,  Mrs  Huggins  burst  into 
fat,  appreciative  laughter. 

"  Lor'  bless  me  !  yer  like  yer  bit  o'  fun,  don't  cher  !  Gorne 
fer  a  stroll !  Pore  gentleman  !  not  much  stroll  in  'im,  nor 
ever  will  be.  Lill-ey,  run  an'  git  th'  key,  queek  !  don't  keep 
Mr  Rorkesby  witein,  now.  Mr  Darrel  ain't  'ere  no  longer, 
as  you  know,  I  dessay — but  I  believe  'e  expected  yer." 

Lily  had  shuffled  off  on  her  large  splay   feet,  returning 
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with  the  key.  Mrs  Muggins  turned  it  and  threw  open  the 
door. 

"  'Ere's  the  matches," she  said,  handing  him  a  box  from  her 
apron  pocket.  "  I  'ope  yer  won't  get  a  chill — we  'aven't  'ad 
a  fire  'ere  since  Mr  Darrel  went." 

Thornfield  went  in  alone,  shut  the  door  forcibly,  and  lit 
the  gas.  Two  sets  of  footsteps  retreated  along  the  passage, 
with  ostentatious  loudness,  but  he  was  sure  that  he  heard 
one  set  return.  He  crept  to  the  door  and  opened  it  with  a 
bounce,  to  find  Lily  on  her  knees  by  the  hat-stand,  engaged 
in  flooding  the  linoleum  with  a  steaming  cloth  from  a  pail 
beside  her.  It  was  six  o'clook,  an  obviously  absurd  time  for 
washing  a  passage. 

"  Where's  Mr  Darrel  gone  ?  "  he  asked  tensely,  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment ;  "  and  why  the  devil  did  you  give  me 
to  understand  he  was  here  ?  " 

"  None  ov  your  lip  !  I  didn'  never  sye  no  sech  thing  ! 
I  ain't  none  too  fond  o'  lies  !  " 

"Why  couldn't  you  have  said  he  wasn't  here,  to  start 
with  ?  " 

"  Ho,  that's  another  kise  !  I  thought  as  p'raps  it 
wouldn't  mike  much  hodds  if  'e  wuz  or  not,  if  yer  only 
wanted  'is  pipers." 

Thornfield  tried  hard  to  read  her  face  as  she  knelt  in  the 
dark  passage,  wringing  out  the  cloth  over  the  pail.  It  was 
a  natural  enough  speech,  but  he  was  sure  it  had  a  nasty 
meaning. 

"  It  doesn't  make  much  difference,  as  it  happens,  for  I 
know  where  to  find  what  I  want.  .  .  ." 

"  Mide  it  up,  'ave  you  ? "  staring  at  him,  more  in 
assejtion  than  query. 

"  That's  our  business,"  shortly.  "  How  did  he  move 
from  here  ?  " 

"  That's  'M   business,"  snapped   Lily   viciously,  applying 
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the  cloth  with  vigour,  till  the  flood  almost  reached  Thorn- 
field's  boots  and  obliged  him  to  move.  He  managed  to 
throttle  his  temper. 

"Considering  I  left  him  helpless,  I'm  naturally  curious  to 
know  how  he's  suddenly  able  to  leave,"  he  said,  more 
suavely. 

"'E  was  tiken  awye  in  a  invalid  travellin'  carriage," 
pompously,  pausing  from  the  swabbing.  "  'E  nee-ly  went  out 
in  a  differ-ent  wye,  but  we  pulled  'im  round — and  'e  went 
ter  th'  'orspital." 

"  Which  ?  " 

"Funny  yer  know  nothink  about 'im  if  yer  still  partners! 
I  dunno  which  wan  it  was." 

"  Oh,  come,  you  know  right  enough  ;  will  a  sovereign 
refresh  your  memory  ?  " 

"  Sovreign-in-ther-slot  ?  No,  it  won't  ! — this  machine 
don't  work  that  wye  !  'Adn't  you  better  git  along  with  them 
pipers  ?  Pm  busy,  fer  one." 

She  began  to  wring  and  swab  again. 

"  Who  took  him  away  ?  "  asked  Thornfield,  after  a 
moment's  reflection. 

"  Well,  it  wasn't  a  p'liceman — nor  yet  'is  mother  ;  an' 
I  don't  think  it  wuz  'is  brother — nor  th'  Lord  Mayor,  it 
wasn't  j  jest  a  private  friend,  I  should  sye." 

"  What  sort  of  man  ? — or  was  it  a  woman  ?  " 

"  Ho,  it  wuz  a  man,  all  right.  I  didn't  reelly  tike  much 
notice.  .  .  .  Darkish,  I  should  sye,  with  a  white  patch  at 
th'  partin' — no,  that  wuz  somebuddy  else  ;  I  berlieve  'e'd 
got  red  'air,  an'  whiskers.  .  .  ." 

"  When  did  he  go  ?  " 

"  Lor  !  you  do  tike  th'  kike  for  curi-osity  !  Lars'  week 
— yuss,  surely  it  wuz  lars'  week  ?  "  reflectively — "  or  week 
before  larst  ?  my  mem'ry's  that  bad  !  " 

She  giggled,  and  turned  to  the  pail  again.     Thornfield 
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shot  her  a  vicious  look,  and,  re-entering  Darrel's  room, 
locked  himself  in.  As  he  did  so,  he  heard  a  noise  as  of 
a  violent  paroxysm  of  sneezing  and  choking. 

Darrel's  bed  had  returned  to  its  simplex  existence  as 
mere  sofa,  and  nothing  but  the  rainbow  blanket  remained  as 
relic  of  its  late  occupant.  On  it  was  curled  the  yellow 
form  of  Arabella,  now  in  full  possession.  She  preferred 
that  sofa  to  every  other  resting-place  in  the  house,  and 
mewed  until  the  door  was  opened  for  her  entry  and  exit,  as 
the  whim  took  her. 

Thornfield,  feeling  physically  giddy  with  foreboding,  and 
with  an  instinct  to  keep  possible  worse  shocks  to  the  last, 
went  over  to  the  drawer  in  the  dresser  where  Darrel  used 
to  keep  his  "  refused  "  copy.  It  was  empty,  save  for  one  or 
two  scraps  of  scribbling  paper.  .  .  .  But  of  course  he  had 
put  everything  away  in  the  chest ;  and  that  he  would  leave — 
it  was  too  bulky  to  take  to  hospital.  With  a  shaking  hand 
he  drew  the  curtain  aside  from  the  recess  in  the  wall  where 
the  chest  had  always  stood.  It  was  there  all  right.  Now 
to  get  it  open  !  He  stooped  to  look  at  the  fastenings  ;  it 
was  actually  unlocked  !  Darrel  must  have  gone  to  it  at  the 
last  and  forgotten  to  relock  it ;  or  could  the  Huggins  have 
been  tampering  with  it  ?  He  raised  the  heavy,  dinted  oak 
lid  with  its  steel  bandings.  .  .  . 

There  was  nothing  inside  but  a  worn  old  pea-jacket, 
some  waste  paper,  a  brier  pipe,  a  coverless  volume  of  Dante's 
Paradiso  in  Italian,  and  an  ancient  dictionary. 

Thornfield  closed  the  lid  slowly,  and,  going  to  the 
middle  of  the  room,  gazed  foolishly  at  the  cat.  She  had 
begun  to  lick  herself  with  a  rasp,  which  was  audible  in 
the  stillness  as  the  traffic  outside  lulled.  Now,  as  he 
stared  at  her,  she  paused,  and  fixed  him  with  the  eyes  of  a 
sphinx. 

While  he  stared,  he  knew  that  this  disappearance  of  every 
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atom  of  copy  was  pregnant  with  meaning  ;  that  it  sounded 
an  ominous  note  of  presage.  ...  In  the  ordinary  course, 
Darrel  would  not  be  likely  to  take  his  manuscript  with  him  to 
hospital.  Could  he  have  destroyed  it  ?  But  the  fact  of  his 
going  to  hospital  looked  as  though  he  hoped  to  pull  through, 
and,  if  there  was  a  chance  of  that,  he  would  be  sure  to  give 
his  copy  the  benefit  of  the  doubt ;  he  had  always  been 
absurdly  hopeful.  .  .  .  Perhaps  he  was  going  to  have  an 
operation  ;  the  doctor  had  said  that  that  was  the  only  chance 
for  him,  though  a  slender  one.  If  he  expected  to  come 
back,  the  natural  thing  to  do  would  be  to  leave  his  things  at 
Amelia  Street.  .  .  .  Perhaps  all  his  papers  had  been  stowed 
away  somewhere  else  in  the  house  ;  he  would  ask  Huggins 
for  it,  saying  he  was  authorised  to  do  so  by  Darrel.  .  .  . 
The  next  moment  the  remembrance  of  the  attitude  of 
Mrs  Huggins  and  the  niece  told  him  that  the  straw  he 
clutched  at  was  useless.  If  Darrel  had  left  his  papers  here 
at  all,  they  would  be  securely  locked  in  the  chest,  as  the 
strongest  receptacle.  .  .  .  And  of  course — what  a  fool  he 
was  ! — the  whole  show  must  have  been  given  away  by  now  ; 
Vincent  and  Sir  James  would  see  to  it  that  every  scrap  of 
writing  was  in  safety.  .  .  . 

What  was  to  be  done  ?   .  .  . 

Why  would  not  his  mind  work  normally,  all  of  a  sudden  ? 
As  he  stood  there,  the  thoughts  racing  through  his  dizzy  brain, 
many  cog-wheels  seemed  to  be  beginning  to  revolve  inside 
his  head,  starting  fairly  slowly  and  increasing  in  speed  till 
they  raced  like  machinery  at  high  pressure  ;  then  they  got 
out  of  gear  and  scraped  and  jarred  horribly,  and  again  ran 
riot  as  though  the  controlling  force  had  given  way.  P"or 
some  seconds  he  lost  his  sense  of  locality  ;  he  thought  he 
was  in  Sir  James's  study  at  Ripley  Court,  and  that  the 
pressure  of  the  other's  will  was  upon  him,  with  which  he 
struggled  desperately  in  vain.  .  .  .  The  sphinx  grew 
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larger  and  larger  ;  she  stared  horribly,  magnetically.  Her 
eyes  came  nearer,  nearer — pools  of  yellow-green,  with  black 
depths  in  the  centres.  .  .  .  Yah  !  .  .  .  With  a  gasp  his 
hands  shot  out  to  seize  her  by  the  throat  j  then  he  saw 
blood  running  down  them.  With  an  oath  and  an  unstrung 
laugh,  he  flung  her  from  him  ;  he  must  have  clutched  at 
her,  not 'knowing  what  he  was  doing.  Now  she  crouched 
close  to  the  door,  moaning  and  lashing  her  tail. 

"  'Ere,  Bella  ;  pore  thing  !  wot's  *e  bin  doin'  to  yer  ?  " 
said  Lily's  voice,  in  mingled  soothing  and  indignation  ;  the 
door  was  unlocked  from  the  passage,  and  shut  with  a  bang 
after  the  furious  cat. 

Thornfield  sat  heavily  down  on  the  sofa,  and  wiped  the 
blood  from  his  scratched  hands.  His  forehead  was  wet  too  j 
but  that  must  only  be  sweat ;  yet  he  looked  to  see  if  it  also 
was  red  on  the  handkerchief,  and  then  laughed  feebly.  .  .  . 
But  there  was  a  hateful  red  light  in  the  room  ;  it  was  the 
red  blind — he  would  draw  it  up.  ...  Those  wheels  in  his 
head  were  going  a  little  slower  now,  but  they  still  made  so 
much  hubbub  it  was  difficult  to  think.  .  .  .  One  thing  he 
knew  :  something  was  going  to  blow  up,  with  a  frightful, 
an  intolerable  noise  ;  as  each  second  ticked  itself  off  it  came 
nearer,  nearer.  ...  If  he  did  not  do  something  quickly  the 
awful  explosion  would  burst  upon  him.  .  .  .  Would  it 
hurt  ?  ...  It  would  mean  death,  wouldn't  it  ?  ...  Yes, 
he  would  be  blown  to  atoms.  .  .  . 

What  must  he  do  ?  ...  How  ghastly  it  was  that  it  all 
hung  on  what  he  did  or  did  not  do  !  ...  It  was  brutally 
unfair.  .  .  .  What  was  that  noise  in  the  red  dimness  close 
by,  like  water  splashing  ? — would  that  be  enough  to  put  out 
the  fuse  ?  No,  it  was  only  a  pail — he  heard  it  clank. 
That  wouldn't  be  enough  !  it  would  take  a  whole  sea.  .  .  . 
Who  knew  about  the  sea  ?  .  .  . 

Suddenly,    with    a    jarring,    clicking    whir,    the    wheels 
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stopped,  and  with  the  blessed  quiet  things  began  to  come 
into  focus,  mentally  and  physically.  He  found  himself 
wiping  the  sweat  off  his  forehead,  shaking  in  every  limb. 
He  hoped  to  goodness  those  wheels  in  his  head  wouldn't 
start  again  j  he  wondered  if  there  was  anything  seriously 
wrong  with  his  brain — something  which  caused  the  agonising 
headaches  he  had  had  for  years  ?  The  whole  scheme  of 
external  things  was  rather  foggy  still ;  he  could  not  think  as 
connectedly  as  usual.  It  was  almost  as  though  he  could  not 
wake  up  from  a  dream,  while  knowing  it  was  a  dream  all 
the  time.  He  got  to  his  feet  and  opened  the  door,  con- 
fronting Lily.  She  had  finished  all  the  swabbing  she  was 
going  to  do,  and  was  arranging  her  tow-coloured  wisps  of 
hair,  a  hairpin  or  two  in  her  mouth. 

"  I've  got  what  I  wanted,"  said  Thornfield  in  a  curious 
staccato  voice  ;  "  Mr  Darrel  left  a  note  for  me  in  a  book  in 
his  chest ;  he  hopes  to  come  back  in  a  few  weeks.  He 
wants  me  to  look  him  up  in  hospital  j  we've  still  a  bit  of 
business  to  wind  up." 

Lily  was  staring  with  unwinking  eyes  at  his  hands,  which 
were  scored  with  little  red  lines  from  wrists  to  fingers ;  she 
was  envying  Arabella. 

"  Ho,  all  right,"  she  said  at  last,  removing  a  hairpin  from 
her  mouth  and  fixing  it.  "  You  know  more  about  it  than 
us.  Comin'  back  'ere,  is  'e  ? — thafs  all  right !  " 

"  Hasn't  he  paid  you  ?  "  asked  Thornfield  quickly  ;  in 
that  case  Huggins  might  be  easier  to  deal  with.  .  .  . 

Mrs  Huggins,  arriving  from  the  kitchen  stairs,  caught 
his  query. 

"  Pide  ? — lor'  bless  us,  yes !  "  wiping  her  mouth  with  the 
back  of  her  fat  red  hand — she  had  been  sampling  the  tripe- 
and-onions ;  "  pide  hevery  penny  owin'  to  us,  'e  did  j  least- 
wise, 'is  frien' " 

A  swift  pinch  on   her  ankle  from  her  niece,  who  was 
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grovelling  for  the  floorcloth,  caused  a  jump  and  a  stifled 
squeak,  and  checked  further  indiscretions,  while  Lily  went 
oft"  into  an  explosive  fit  of  giggles. 

Thorn  field  felt  the  dazed  sensation  growing  upon  him. 
He  had  a  vague  desire  to  kick  somebody,  and  to  lay 
about  him  with  a  scourge  of  savage  language  ;  but  instead, 
with  a  groping  movement  he  found  his  hat,  and  in  perfect 
silence  walked  uncertainly  out,  Lily  holding  the  door  open. 
Just  before  it  was  banged  behind  him  he  heard  a  loud, 
derisive  shriek  of,  "  'E  wants  'im  ter  go  an'  see  'im  in 
'orspital ;  ow,  my  'at! — eeeh  !  "  followed  by  a  duet  of  up- 
roarious laughter. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

"  I'M  in  luck  f  "  said  Vincent ;  "  I  never  expected  to  nick  you 
like  this  !  " 

He  had  just  drawn  up,  alone  in  his  car,  as  Sybil  came  down 
her  own  steps,  bound  for  an  afternoon's  shopping.  She  stood 
beside  him  without  speaking  for  a  moment,  smiling  at  him 
with  a  mixture  of  quizzing  and  unconscious  sadness. 

"  Is  thy  servant  a  swan,  that  she  should  be  nicked  ?  " 
raising  her  eyebrows,  and  then  narrowing  her  changeful 
grey  eyes  ;  something  about  him  had  sent  a  message  to  her 
brain,  though  his  demeanour  was  quite  ordinary. 

"What  did  you  come  for,  Hugh  ?  "  she  added  quickly. 

"I  want  you  to  come  down  to  Richmond  with  me,  now  : 
will  you  ?  Leave  a  message  for  your  Dad  ;  I'll  bring  you 
back  for  tea,  or  soon  after." 

"  What  for  ?  " 

"  I'll  explain  on  the  way.  Have  you  anything  on  this 
afternoon  ?  " 

"  No.     But  why  Richmond  ?  " 

"  Give  Jebb  the  message,  and  come  right  on  !  " 

Sybil  looked  at  him  consideringly  for  a  moment.  She 
had  an  idea  that  he  was  "  making  distractions  "  for  her  ;  he 
had  tried  to  several  times  lately,  and,  though  she  was  grateful 
to  him  in  spirit,  she  objected  to  the  idea.  Silence  on  the 
subject  of  her  earthquake  had  remained  between  them,  and 
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she  did  not  care  to  have  it  even  tacitly  recognised  by  his 
efforts  to  take  her  out  of  herself.  Mollie  was  in  Wales,  so 
that  he  had  no  wifely  demands  on  his  time,  and  on  several 
occasions  he  had  planned  small  festivities  or  expeditions, 
which  hitherto  she  had  evaded.  But  she  was  in  the  mood 
for  a  spin  to-day  ;  it  was  a  gloriously  sunny  one  of  late 
December,  with  a  nip  of  frost ;  and  he  evidently  had  some- 
thing special  to  say.  She  gave  him  a  whimsical  little  nod 
and  went  indoors,  coming  out  in  fur  coat  and  motoring 
head-gear. 

"  I  hope  you've  a  very  valid  reason,"  she  said,  as  she  got 
in,  "  because  it  may  mean  the  loss  of  a  wordlessly  precious 
hat,  which  is  sure  to  be  snapped  up  by  to-morrow.  I 
walked  up  and  down  in  front  of  it  this  morning  for  about 
ten  minutes,  yearning  for  it,  but  saying  4  Extravagance — 
extravagance — extravagance'  hard,  all  the  time,  and  just 
managed  to  get  away  by  taking  a  cab.  When  I  got  home 
I  found  my  new  frock  was  yearning  for  it  too,  and  that 
settled  it." 

"  Would  you  like  to  go  there  first  ? "  said  Vincent 
sympathetically. 

"  It  depends.  Why,  for  the  third  or  fourth  time,  am  I 
to  go  to  Richmond  ?  " 

"  I  wonder  which  is  the  more  important  of  the  two  ?  " 
ponderingly,  slackening  speed. 

"  Suppose  you  tell  me,  at  once,  what  your  errand  is,  you 
tiresome  old  wretch,  and  let  me  decide  !  The  hat  is  ex- 
tremely important — red  and  grey  ;  it  sounds  awful,  but  it's 
ravishing." 

"  My  errand's  more  grey  than  red  ;  in  fact,  it's  all  grey. 
I  want  you  to  come  and  see  a  sick  man,  at  Rook  Hill." 

"  Rook  Hill  ?— Mr  Fossland's  ?      But  why  me  ?  " 

"I  want  you  to  be  a  sister  of  mercy,  just  for  an  hour  or 
two.  You'd  have  made  a  very  good  one,  you  know.  I 
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often  think  they  would  be  more  use,  in  some  ways,  if  they 
didn't  wear  uniform,  and  did  their  hair  nicely." 

"  But,  my  dear  Huish  one,  do  you  mean  to  say  you're 
whisking  me  off  to — to  look  decorative  and  spray  eau-de- 
cologne  on  an  invalid  master " 

"  He's  not  a  master." 

"  Who,  then  ? — a  visitor  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"What's  the  matter  with  him?  Really,  Hugh,  you're 
a  little  cracked,  dear  !  What  good  can  I  do  ?  I  suppose 
he's  got  a  nurse  ?  " 

"  He's  got  a  nurse  ;  but  she's — well,  she's  a  nurse,  and 
very  nursy.  ...  I  think  you  might  help  to  save  the  man's 
life,"  he  finished  quietly. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  He's  in  a  shocking  bad  way,  poor  chap  ;  I'm  afraid  it's 
the  arch-enemy  —  or  friend.  The  doctors  say  his  only 
chance  of  pulling  through  an  operation  they've  decided  on 
is  to  show  him  life  is  worth  living — to  cheer  him  up  in  every 
possible  way  ;  he's  plucky  enough,  but  his  will  to  live  seems 
about  played  out — knocked  out,  I  expect.  He'll  probably 
fall  in  love  with  you,  but  that  won't  matter  ;  I  think  you 
could  tighten  up  his  links  with  the  Things  that  Are,  if  you 
cared  to  try." 

"  I  don't  know.  .  .  .  Do  you  think  that  would  be  fair  ? 
I  don't  mean,  of  course,  that  he's  bound  to — to  do  that — 
that's  absurd  j  but  if  I'm  to  be  just  a  sort  of — fictitious 
symbol  of  what  life  might  be  worth " 

"  A  symbol,  but  not  fictitious ;  perfectly  fair,  my  dear 
girl.  I  thought  of  you  at  once,  as  a  sort  of  embodiment — 
symbolical — of  things  worth  living  for.  You  might  sing  to 
him,  and  use  the  '  tonic  smile  ' " 

"Don't,  Hugh!  It's  no  joke.  Who  is  he? — a  friend 
of  Mr  Fossland's,  did  you  say  ?  " 
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"  Before  I  tell  you  who  he  is,  I  want  to  say  that  I've 
found  the  answer  to  a  riddle  that  puzzled  me  very  much  for 
some  time.  Do  you  remember  telling  me  to  let  you  know 
when  I'd  got  the  answer  ?  " 

"What  have  riddles  got  to  do  with  Mr  Fossland's  ill 
man  ?  " 

"  Do  you  remember  the  conundrum  ?  " 

The  memory  of  that  day  at  the  Vincents',  when  Vincent 
had  reported  on  his  first  interview  with  Thornfield,  had  at 
once  darted  to  Sybil's  mind.  Hugh  would  not  be  recalling 
anything  to  do  with  Thornfield  without  good  reason.  .  .  . 
Keenly  she  searched  for  links  and  causes ;  this  man  must  in 
some  way  be  connected  with  Thornfield.  .  .  .  But  then, 
why  was  Hugh  taking  her  to  see  him  ?  .  .  . 

"  Please  tell  me  at  once  what  you  mean,"  she  said,  with 
a  touch  of  hauteur,  turning  to  him.  "  I  wan't  to  know 
everything  before  I  consent  to — to  do  anything." 

"  The  dictionary  definition  of  conundrum,"  said  Vincent 
deliberately,  "is,  c  A  riddle  turning  on  resemblance  between 
things  unlike ' ;  our  conundrum  was  the  other  way  round, 
for  I  was  stumped  by  the  wwlikeness  of  things  between 
which  I  expected  resemblance." 

"  You  said  you  had  found  the  answer,"  said  Sybil  distantly. 

"  The  answer  is,  that  Thornfield  never  wrote  a  line  in 
his  life — beyond  third-rate  hack-work — which  was  ever 
accepted." 

Sybil  stared  straight  before  her  for  a  minute  or  two. 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  "  she  asked  at  last,  in  a  constrained 
voice. 

"  Because  I've  found  the  man  whose  things  he  stole — the 
man  I'm  taking  you  to  see." 

Her  hands  clenched  convulsively  in  her  mufF.  Line  after 
line  of  "  My  Lady  of  Succour  "  went  ringing  through  her 
brain  ;  it  had  been  dreary  enough  to  have  it  brought  home 
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that  he  had  only  been  capable  of  uttering  those  words  super- 
ficially— that  they  had  been  so  much  miraculously  adroit 
manipulation.  To  learn  that  it  had  been  written  by  some- 
one else  was  a  comfort  in  a  way,  for  now  it  might  be  sincere, 
true  as  well  as  beautiful ;  its  beauty,  for  her,  had  vanished, 
with  its  truth,  at  the  bursting  of  the  bubble.  But  to  have 
gloried  in  that  poem  as  her  "  song  of  songs,"  to  have  drunk 
it  in  as  a  kind  of  essence  of  the  wine  of  life,  made  for  her, 
offered  to  her  by  its  creator — it  was  loathsome  beyond  words. 
.  .  .  Yet,  with  the  shock,  she  realised,  as  she  sat  in  a 
shuddering  dream,  that  the  news  had  come  with  curious 
naturalness  ;  it  was  almost  as  though  she  had  known  it 
before.  What  if  she  were  to  be  given  a  chance  of  making 
some  sort  of  reparation,  however  paltry  ?  Perhaps  in  ex- 
tending the  hand  of  human  fellowship  towards  this  man  to 
draw  him  back  from  the  shadows,  she  might  make  up  to  him, 
as  far  as  lay  in  her  power,  for  what  he  had  suffered  at  the 
other's  hands  ;  and  perhaps,  from  the  egotistic  point  of  view, 
ease  herself  in  the  process  of  some  of  this  ceaseless  self- 
scourging.  There  was  a  poetic  fitness  in  her  being  given 
the  chance.  In  a  way,  she  felt  partly  responsible  for  the  poor 
wreck's  robbery.  She  might  have  done  her  part  towards 
discovering  the  sham — she  had  had  better  opportunities  than 
most  people,  to  begin  with — before  she  had  given  her  judg- 
ment anaesthetics.  Perhaps  Hugh,  in  a  way,  saw  the  fitness 
too,  and  that  was  why  he  had  chosen  her  to  be  the  "  sister  of 
mercy."  .  .  .  With  thankfulness  and  humility  she  would  do 
what  she  might  ;  it  was  blessed  to  be  able  to  act,  instead  of 
passively  enduring. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  the  man  ?  "  she  asked  at  last 
without  looking  at  Vincent  ;  they  were  negotiating  the 
Sheen  Hill. 

"  He  was  shot  by  some  ruffian  out  in  South  America,  and 
the  bullet  was  never  found.  Parks  located  it  with  the  X- 
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rays ;  it's  been  worrying  the  poor  chap's  spine  for  years. 
He's  got  to  have  it  out  as  soon  as  he's  fettled  up  enough  to 
undergo  it  with  a  minimum  of  risk.  The  doctors  don't 
think  he  can  stand  it ;  but  he's  no  chance  without  it,  and  he 
himself  is  anxious  to  be c  patched  or  despatched,'  as  he  calls  it." 
"  How  was  it  he  didn't  know  .  .  about  being;  robbed  ?  " 

O 

"  He  was  suspicious,  but  he  didn't  know  for  certain — until 
I  told  him.  He  had  fits  and  starts  of  distrust,  but  he  was 
so  ill  and  weak  that  he  hadn't  the  energy  to  look  into  it. 
He  started  upon  a  false  basis,  of  course — so  like  a  sailor.  .  .  ." 

"  Of  course — he  must  have  been  a  sailor." 

"  He  knew  his  things  were  accepted  fairly  often,  but  he 
hadn't  an  idea  how  much  they  were  worth,  and  the  agreements 
and  all  that  were  faked  up  by  ...  by  Thornfield.  He  was 
actually  allowed  an  entirely  free  hand,  the  other  believing  that 
Thorn  field's  stuft"  was  accepted  as  often  as  his  own  was." 

"  Surely  he  couldn't  .   .  .  can't  be  quite  c  all  there '  ?  " 

"  Oh,  he's  c  all  there,'  right  enough  !  A  great  deal  more 
so  than  I  should  be  if  I'd  been  squeezed  by  the  mills  of  the 
Almighty  to  half  the  extent  he's  been  ;  I  should  have  been 
ground  so  exceeding  small  that  there  wouldn't  be  even  a 
microscopic  pulverisation  left  to  be  c  all  there  '  !  I  should 
have  betaken  myself  elsewhere  before  that,  though,  of  my 
own  free  will.  The  man  has  sampled  the  very  lees  of — of 
the  worst  the  earth  holds ;  you  can  see  it  in  his  face.  And 
he  couldn't  write  like  that  without  an  amazingly  good  brain 
— sound,  I  mean,  as  well  as  fertile  ;  many  of  the  things  he 
deals  with  only  want  a  mind  a  hair's-breadth  off-balance  to 
get  made  into  atrocities,  disguised  as  art.  But  he  never " 

"  What  is  his  name  ?  " 

u  Weirdly  enough,  it's  Thornfield  too  ;  I  can't  help  think- 
ing there  must  be  some  relationship,  for  it  seems  that  it  is  the 
real  name  of  both  of  them." 

Sybil  was  silent,  her  mind  feverishly  working  back.     Scraps 
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of  knowledge  had  an  impulse  to  run  together  and  form  an 
ordered  whole  ;  but  the  upheaval  was  too  tremendous,  as 
yet.  Then,  with  a  rush,  like  crystallisation,  came  coherent 
sequence.  Brian  Thornfield,  the  old  Squire's  lost  son,  had 
gone  to  sea,  it  was  supposed  ;  the  clairvoyante  had  said  that 
the  man  who  "  was  not  far  from  the  border,"  and  whom 
Thornfield  was  often  with,  had  the  same  surname  j  that  in 
his  atmosphere  she  saw  endless  pictures  of  the  sea — which 
would  be  his  thought-images,  Sybil  imagined  ;  that  in  Thorn- 
field's  atmosphere  she  saw  a  deception,  which  he  was  trying 
to  cover  up.  And  she  had  also  dwelt  upon  the  astonishing 
physical  likeness,  which  at  first  had  made  her  think  the  two 
men  were  one.  Sybil  thought  that  only  one  man  in  the 
world  could  be  so  like  Thornfield.  She  longed  to  ask  Vincent 
if  the  sick  man  was  like  him — if  it  was  partly  that  which 
made  him  think  there  must  be  a  relationship  ;  but  somehow 
she  could  not.  Her  heart  beat  wildly,  suffocatingly,  as  they 
drew  up  at  the  Rook  Hill  gate. 

In  the  course  of  talk  between  Vincent  and  their  host,  to 
which  Sybil  hardly  listened  as  she  stood  gazing  out  at  the 
bare  garden,  the  schoolmaster  mentioned  a  Greek  line  the 
authorship  of  which  they  were  both  uncertain  of.  Fossland 
went  to  the  telephone  between  his  house  and  the  school  to 
ask  a  master  for  a  Euripides  he  had  lent  him. 

"  Meanwhile,  you  might  take  Miss  Lethbridge  to  the 
patient,  if  she  doesn't  mind,"  he  said  to  Vincent,  as  he  left 
them  to  send  the  message  from  his  study.  "  The  nurse  is 
off  duty  for  an  hour,  and  the  sooner  the  sun-rays  are  ad- 
ministered the  better  !  " 

Vincent  opened  the  door  of  the  sick-room  cautiously,  but 
the  man  was  awake. 

"  I've  brought  a  visitor,"  he  said,  smiling,  "  a  lady  who's 
got  a  name  for  being  a  sovereign  remedy, — so  please  don't 
upset  her  record  !  " 
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Brian  Thornfield  was  lying  in  a  big,  light  room  on  the 
ground  floor,  its  French  windows  facing  south.  A  bowl  of 
Czar  violets  and  some  white  lilac  gave  forth  their  sweet 
individuality,  and  a  bright  wood  fire  burnt  on  the  tiled  hearth. 
The  winter  sun  streamed  in  and  fell  on  Sybil  as  she  crossed 
the  threshold ;  the  broad  mote-twinkling  beam  increased 
what  was,  without  it,  the  unreality  of  the  vision  for  the  man 
on  the  bed. 

Vincent  saw  that  he  stared  oddly. 

"  I  say,"  he  ventured,  in  a  low  voice,  "  if  you  don't  feel 
up  to  seeing  anyone,  say  so,  won't  you  ;  but  Parks  thought 
it  might  do  you  good." 

Sybil  had  stopped  dead  by  the  door,  in  the  band  of 
sunlight  j  then  she  came  slowly  forward,  out  of  it,  with 
yearning,  brooding  eyes.  It  flashed  across  Vincent  that  he 
had  seen  a  deer  in  Somaliland  look  like  that  as  it  found  its 
young  one  wounded  to  death. 

Brian  put  out  his  hand  as  she  came  forward,  and  his 
marred  fingers  closed  over  hers  for  a  moment.  Vincent 
watched,  talking  about  he  knew  not  what,  half  fascinated, 
half  repelled.  They  had  met  before  :  he  could  not  imagine 
how  or  where.  He  had  been  in  Africa  at  the  time  of 
Sybil's  first  meeting  with  Brian,  and  had  heard  nothing  of 
it ;  by  the  time  he  came  back  "  Darrel "  had  disappeared, 
and  the  incident  had  never  happened  to  come  to  his  ears. 

Sybil  was  as  white  as  a  sheet,  to  his  alarm  ;  she  looked  as  if 
she  were  going  to  faint,  which  was  the  last  thing  one  associated 
with  her.  She  gave  Vincent  a  pathetic  little  smile. 

"We've  met  before,"  she  said,  in  a  small,  thin  voice  he 
hardly  recognised  :  "  ages  ago,  wasn't  it  ?  "  turning  to 
Brian  ;  "  it's  very  nice  to  meet  again,  though  ...  so 
odd "  Her  voice  shook  so  that  she  could  not  go  on. 

Brian  was  still  silent  j  he  had  not  even  greeted  her  audibly. 
He  was  afraid  to  open  his  clenched  teeth,  afraid  to  let  his 
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eyes  dwell  on  her.  They  wandered  sombrely  round  the 
room  and  lit  upon  her  now  and  again,  as  if  by  accident. 
Vincent  talked  inconsequently  ;  there  was  a  feeling  of  tense 
and  overstrained  strings  which  must  shortly  snap. 

"  Vincent !  Vincent !  "  called  Fossland's  voice  imperi- 
ously from  the  passage,  "  will  you  come  here  for  a  moment  ? 
it's  Euripides,  all  right !  " 

Sybil  sat  down  by  the  bed  and  forced  her  eyes  to  meet 
the  man's. 

With  the  woman's  quickness  to  relieve  painful  silence,  she 
said  the  first  thing  which  came  to  her. 

"  How  extraordinary  that  it  should  be  you  !  " 

Was  he  never  going  to  speak  ?  She  had  forgotten  what  his 
voice  was  like. 

"  That  what  should  be  me  ?  "  A  gleam  of  humour 
came  to  the  wistful  eyes. 

She  caught  her  breath  with  a  shudder  ;  it  was  Thorn- 
field's  voice,  grown  old  and  thin. 

"  That  you  should  be  the  man  ...  I  was  brought  to  see." 

"  It's  certainly  odd." 

"  I  mean,  it's  so  extraordinary  that  you  should  be  ... 
Hugh  told  me  about  your  being  robbed.  .  .  ." 

"  Did  you  do  me  the  honour  of  thinking  me  less  of  a 
fool  than  I  am  ?  Do  you  mean  it  was  odd  that  /  should 
be  taken  in,  of  all  people  ?  "  with  the  old,  quizzing  glance. 

"  I  meant,  that  it  should  be  you  who  were  cheated  by 
him  .  .  .  that  it  should  be  anyone  I  knew,"  she  added 
quickly;  "it  makes  it  seem  worse,  though  it  oughtn't  to." 

"  Why  did  Vincent  tell  you  ?  " 

"  Why  ? — of  course  everyone  will  know  !  .  .  .  As  if 
you  were  to  be  kept  out  of  your  own  a  minute  longer  !  .  .  . 
I — I  knew  the  man,"  she  added  shakily. 

"  Let's  talk  about  something  else,"  said  Brian  :   "  how's 
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your  singing  getting  on  ?  Do  you  remember  singing  in 
the  ward  ?  How  we  lived  for  it !  One  poor  chap  told  me 
that  about  the  only  thing  he  regretted — his  hours  were 
numbered — was  leaving  your  voice  behind.  He  knew 
there  couldn't  be  anything  that  was  a  patch  on  it  up  there, 
and  he  understood  there  were  no  solos  !  " 

Sybil  laughed — a  queer  sound. 

"  Would  you  like  me  to  sing  to  you  now  ?  "  she  asked. 
"  I'm  not  in  good  voice,  but  I'd  try." 

His  eyes  answered  her. 

A  piano  stood  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  which  was 
Fossland's  seldom-used  drawing-room,  utilised  because  of 
being  on  the  ground  floor. 

Brian  could  not  see  her  as  she  sang.  Her  rich  contralto 
welled  forth  like  an  organ,  fine  in  timbre  and  modulation, 
but  mechanical. 

"  She's  less  human  than  she  used  to  be,"  he  thought  j 
"  something  has  hardened  her.  She  was  plastic,  unim- 
pressed, before  ;  her  voice  showed  it.  Now  something  big 
has  left  its  mark,  and  instead  of  developing  her,  it  sounds  as 
if  it  had  ironed  out  all  spontaneousness."  He  thought  of 
Thornfield,  and  cursed  him. 

She  ceased,  and,  leaving  the  piano,  stood  with  her  back  to 
him  by  the  window. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Brian  wistfully  :  "  are  you  tired  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit ;  but  I'm  singing  like  a  gramophone. 
Would  you  really  like  something  else  ?  " 

"  If  it's  not  asking  too  much." 

She  looked  at  the  thin,  grey  face  against  the  high- 
piled  pillows,  and  thought  of  "the  poor  chap  whose  hours 
were  numbered."  Could  she  sing  ?  It  seemed  like  danc- 
ing on  one's  own  grave.  Life  was  slipping  away  from 
beneath  her  feet ;  emptiness,  emptiness,  stretching  below 
and  around,  to  infinity  !  .  .  . 
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"  You  mustn't  mind  love-songs,"  she  said,  with  matter-of- 
fact  ease  ;  "  it's  rather  difficult  to  get  any  that  aren't  j  one 
needn't  have  washy  ones  nowadays,  that's  one  comfort !  " 

Brian's  hand  clenched  after  a  minute  or  two.  What  was 
this  which  had  come  to  her  voice  ?  .  .  .  Love  .  .  .  Love 
with  power  to  lift  a  man  to  the  highest  circle  of  the 
earthly  heaven,  and  keep  him  there,  in  air  not  rarefied 
beyond  human  capacity;  but  divinely,  passionately  inspiring. 
It  was  almost  aweing  in  its  soul-satisfying  depth  ;  but  tears 
and  agony  were  not  far  from  it,  and  in  tears  and  agony  it 
ended.  The  heart-rending  sorrow  was  independent  of  the 
words,  which  were  German,  and  mostly  sealed  to  Brian. 
He  was  within  an  ace  of  breaking  down,  but  he  knew  that 
she  had  no  idea  of  what  her  voice  revealed.  The  situation 
was  saved  at  the  finish  by  her  inconsequent  humming  of  a 
gay  little  Italian  canzonetta,  and  then  singing  it,  as  if  uncon- 
scious of  the  anti-climax.  After  it  she  swerved  into  English 
with  a  sudden  note  of  buoyant  vitality. 

"  Where  is  my  pride  ? 

My  pride  is  dead  ! 
My  love  was  born, 
And  in  that  dawn, 
And  in  that  dawn 

The  other  died  ! 
Not  both  can  live ; 
Choose  love  or  pride. 

Ah,  love  !  I  cried, 
With  ringing  voice, 
Here  is  no  choice  ! 
For  love  is  life. 

Ah,  love  !  I  cried, 
Theugh  later  born  ! 
So  in  that  dawn, 
So  in  that  dawn, 

The  lesser  died  ! " 

The  last  notes  sank  into  vibrating  silence. 
.  .   .  She  would  bring  the  man  she  loved — he  would  not 
believe  she  had  wasted  it  upon  Thornfield — such  a  revela- 
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tion  of  divine  passion  as  few  could  measure  or  live  up  to. 
Yet,  because  of  its  intensity,  was  that  fathomless  depth  of 
tears ;  for  where  is  the  reaching  forth,  there  also  is  premoni- 
tion of  recoil  with  emptiness  in  the  grasp  ;  where  is  strong 
joy,  there  are  the  seeds  of  mortal  anguish,  inevitably 
together,  like  birth  and  death. 

She  closed  the  piano  and  came  to  the  bedside,  tucking 
some  violets  which  had  loosened  into  the  lace  of  her  dress. 

"  You've  carried  me  into  another  world,"  he  said,  hardly 
knowing  what  words  he  used.  He  had  seen  shining  marks 
under  her  eyes,  where  also  were  dark  circles. 

She  laughed,  a  little  careless  laugh. 

"  I  wish  one  could  get  outside  of  one's  self  when  one 
sings ;  I  never  can  hear  how  it  sounds.  I've  often  wanted 
to  have  my  voice  bottled  into  a  phonograph,  just  to  get  an 
idea  of  what  it's  like  ;  but  they  all  do  it  through  their  noses 
— which  I  couldn't  bear  ;  I  suppose  because  they're  mostly 
made  in  America.  Do  you  think  I've  improved  since  you 
heard  me  ?  " 

"  Improved  ? — yes  j  but  not  through  a  teacher,  or  mere 
practice.  Oh,  that  as  well,  of  course.  But  you've  learnt 
what  no  singing  master  could  teach  you.  .  .  .  ' 

«  What  ?  " 

"  Oh,  some  of  the  meaning  of  life.  Like  the  Little 
Mermaid,  you  were  dumb — at  least,  negatively  eloquent,  if 
that's  not  nonsense  ;  and  you've  been  given  a  tongue 
wherewith  to  speak  with  understanding.  You've  a  splendid 
language  now  ;  don't  you  know  it  ?  " 

Sybil  sat  listening,  very  still.  Her  eyes  had  that  inward 
expression  which  Thornfield  had  feared  and  hated.  She 
looked  unflinchingly  into  the  man's  eyes,  but  as  though  she 
saw  far  beyond  them,  and  was  transfixed  by  what  she  saw. 

In  a  psychic  flash  she  knew  that  progress  in  intimacy  had 
been  made  during  the  time  that  they  had  lost  each  other. 
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It  was  amazing  to  find  what  subtle  nearness  there  was,  such 
as  had  not  been  eight  years  ago.  Had  their  two  souls  mean- 
while really  been  in  communion  ?  Was  there  so  strong  a 
bond  between  them  that  it  was  independent  of  the  body  ? 
For  her  spiritual  perceptions  told  her  that  they  had  not 
begun  again  where  they  left  oft" ;  the  eight-spanned  bridge 
of  years  had  been  a  bridge  indeed,  and  not  a  barrier. 

But  in  spite  of  this  new,  exquisite  knowledge,  she  was 
afraid,  with  the  fear  of  utter  helplessness.  She  was  not  sure 
if  she  was  loved — it  hardly  mattered.  She  only  knew  that 
her  great  love — passionate,  protective — stood  at  bay  before 
death,  and  was  as  a  little  child  for  powerlessness. 

"  Why  did  you  go  away  ?  "  she  asked  at  last,  with  a  sigh 
of  awaking  ;  "  I  came  back  from  America  to  find  you  had 
gone.  I  suppose  you  wished  not  to  be  found  ?  You 
seemed  to  have  taken  care  that  you  shouldn't  be  !  " 

"  Oh,  I  was  only  flotsam  ;  the  next  tide  washed  me 
down  again  ;  I  was  out  of  place  anywhere  else." 

"  That's  not  a  good  simile  ;  flotsam  can't  slip  back  to  the 
water  of  its  own  accord,  whatever  it  is — which  I'm  not 
sure  of!" 

"  We'll  call  it  the  seal,  then,  who'd  crawled  to  shore  to 
nurse  a  wound,  and  flopped  back  when  he  was  cured." 

"  But  you  weren't  cured  !  " 

"But  I  was ! — or  as  near  it  as  possible — for  a  time." 

"  You  wanted  to  be  lost,  didn't  you  ?  " 

«  Why  ?  " 

"  Because  I  want  to  know." 

"Well,  then— yes." 

"  At  that  rate  you  ought  to  be  sorry  you've  been 
found.  .  .  .  Are  you  ?  " 

"  No." 

She  looked  at  him  quickly. 

"  Aren't  you  a  little  inconsistent  ?  " 
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« I  don't  think  so." 

"  Wasn't  it  a  little  bit  ...  hard  on  people  who  wanted 
to  be  friends  to  ...  to  go  out  into  the  dark  without  even 
saying  good-night  ?  " 

"  It  didn't  strike  me  that  way." 

"  It  struck  me — and  hurt,  a  little." 

"  Did  it  ?  That  was  wonderful  of  you.  I'm  sorry." 
He  spoke  curtly,  almost  impatiently. 

In  the  silence  which  followed  Sybil  felt  herself  hurtling 
like  a  leaf  in  the  hold  of  a  cyclone.  Immeasurable  forces  took 
her  up,  span  her  round,  carried  her  millions  of  miles  in  the 
drawing  of  a  gasping  breath.  The  dead  hopes  and  despairs 
of  all  the  ages  were  revealed  as  an  endless  carpet  of  shrivelled 
leaves,  above  which  she  whirled,  and  which  she  would  join 
when  her  mad  turn  was  done. 

The  phantasm  vanished,  giving  place  to  a  quieter  image, 
but  still  one  cast  up  involuntarily  from  the  deeps.  She  saw 
a  garden,  gracious  with  trees,  merry  streams,  surprises  of 
bloom  and  fruit,  sun  and  shade.  She  saw  herself  as  a  very 
little  girl,  standing  on  tiptoe  to  gaze  longingly  through  an 
eyehole  in  the  wicket ;  and  the  old,  old  gardener  shuffling 
up  and  sliding  a  shutter  over  even  that.  .  .  . 

"  My  Lady  of  Succour "  beat  in  her  brain  like  a  pulse. 
She  knew  now  it  had  been  meant  for  her.  This  dying 
man  had  been  the  devout  lover  she  had  worshipped  in  the 
love-song  which  had  touched  her  womanhood  to  the  quick. 
But  it  was  all  those  years  ago  j  she  dared  not  take  any  of  it 
for  granted  now.  ..."  My  Lady  of  Succour  "  !  There 
was  a  horrible  irony  about  it.  He  was  past  all  succour  save 
that  of  the  knife,  which  would  more  likely  be  the  severer  of 
the  slender  thread  of  attachment  to  the  earthly  habitation. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  be  brave — to  acquiesce  j 
not  stoically,  but  with  reasoned  trust.  He,  she  knew,  would 
acquiesce,  with  fearless  composure ;  not  because  he  had 
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been  stripped  of  all  that  made  life  worth  living,  but  because 
he  had  known  how  to  live,  and  so  knew  how  to  die.  That 
was  what  she  had  so  looked  up  to  him  for,  back  in  those 
first  days ;  his  quiet  mastery  of  living,  self-evident,  though 
a  hospital  bed  was  the  only  theatre  for  its  display. 

But  acquiesence,  for  the  anguished  watcher,  was  another 
thing.  The  dignity  and  courage  one  may  summon  to  one's 
own  aid  at  the  last  are  far  harder  to  command  when  those 
for  whom  we  would  gladly  die  many  deaths  are  about  to  go. 
Despair  stalked  about  her  like  a  prowling  beast,  but  she 
faced  it  every  way  ;  and  suddenly,  as  spiritual  armaments  do 
sometimes  appear  when  the  soul  is  absorbed  in  making  a 
good  fight  for  it,  some  words  of  Edward  Carpenter's  rushed 
to  her  help. 

"  Not  pleasure  alone  is  good,  but  pain  also ;  not  joy  alone,  but  sorrow  ; 
Freed  must  the  psyche  be  from  the  pupa,  and  pain  is  there  to  free  it. 
Throes  and  struggles  and  clenchings  of  teeth — but  pain  is  there  to  free  it. 

.  .  .  Then  the  dead  shell  gives  way,  and  a  new  landscape  discloses. 

"  Curtain  behind  curtain,  wall  behind  wall,  life  behind  life  ; 
Dying  here,  to  be  born  there,  passing  and  passing  and  passing  ; 
At  last  a  new  figure  behold,  transformed  to  more  than  mortal ! 

"  For  brief  after  all  is  pain,  but  ah  !  joy  is  eternal, 
And  the  thin  veil  that  divides — the  subtle  film  of  illusion—- 
The prison  wall  so  slight,  at  a  touch  it  parts  and  crumbles, 
And  opens  at  length  on  the  sunlit  world  and  the  winds  of  heaven." 

Neither  had  spoken  since  his  last  curt  words.  It  was  a 
silence  of  grimmest  battle  for  both. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  it's  no  use  to  heap  reproaches  on  you, 
or  ask  questions !  I  must  just  let  bygones  be  bygones, 
and  forgive,"  she  said,  with  a  flickering  smile.  "  And  of 
course  I  shall  come  and  see  you  again.  I  may,  mayn't  I  ? '' 

She  tried  to  steady  her  voice,  but  it  trembled  uncon- 
trollably. 
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The  strain  was  getting  too  great  for  Brian,  and  the 
bodily  pain  and  dizziness  had  increased  to  the  limit  of 
bearing-point. 

"You  said  ...  I  had  gone  out  into  .  .  .  the  dark 
without  saying  good-night,"  he  jerked  ;  "  I  must  say  good- 
night .  .  .  properly  .  .  .  this  time  .  .  .  because  it  will 
soon  be  ...  quite  dark."  His  face  was  deathlike  ;  the 
room  had  gone  black  to  him.  Sybil  poured  out  a  little 
brandy  and  put  it  between  his  lips ;  terror  made  her 
tremble  as  with  deadly  cold  ;  the  helpless  yearning  to  save 
was  torture.  As  she  hung  over  him  the  greyness  lessened 
and  the  sunken  eyes  unclosed.  She  heard  the  voices  of 
Vincent  and  Fossland  in  the  distance,  talking  to  the  nurse, 
who  had  just  returned  from  her  outing  ;  they  would  be 
here  directly,  to  do  all  that  was  needed.  She  stood  close  to 
the  bed-head,  out  of  Brian's  sight ;  his  eyes  were  closed 
again,  but  the  pain  had  passed.  Silently  she  wrung  her 
hands  together,  the  tears  raining  down  her  face.  Then, 
like  a  process  of  some  inevitable  law,  all  her  being  was  com- 
pelled into  one  swift  act.  She  stooped,  and  kissed  his  fore- 
head. "  Good  night,  then  !  "  she  said,  in  a  voice  which 
thrilled  through  him  and  revived  the  swooning  faculties  like 
an  electric  current.  "  /  love  you  ! — you're  not  all  alone  :  will 
it  help  ?  .  .  .  The  love  of  even  an  animal  has  helped  some- 
times. ...  I  thought  you  mightn't  feel  so  cold  .  .  .  though 
I  can't  do  anything.  But  I've  loved  you — always  !  " 

She  was  gone  by  another  door  as  the  others  came  in. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

ONE  dismally  rainy  afternoon  of  that  same  month  the  un- 
usual glory  of  a  brougham  which  was  not  a  doctor's  dis- 
tinguished Amelia  Street.  The  coachman  drove  slowly, 
scanning  the  doors,  and  finally  drew  up  before  Number  10. 
A  minute  later,  Lily,  who  had  forgotten  to  squint  up  from 
the  area,  was  confronted  as  she  opened  the  door  by  a 
spectacle  which  made  her  feel  foolish,  for  about  the  only 
time  in  her  life.  But  it  is  a  point  of  honour  with  a  Cockney 
never  to  appear  dazzled,  and  an  intense  immobility  was  the 
only  sign  that  the  experience  was  a  shock.  She  had  expected 
to  see  a  certain  lodger  who  was  always  ringing  because  he 
had  forgotten  his  key — or  perhaps  the  insurance  agent ;  and 
lo  !  an  angel,  somehow  giving  the  impression  of  having  a 
purple  aura,  and  a  scent  as  of  the  soul  of  all  violets  !  For 
just  a  second  Lily  stood,  staring,  when  the  vision  spoke. 
Then  Lily  noticed  that  it  had  a  pair  of  wonderful  black- 
lashed  eyes,  limpid  and  seeming  to  hold  light. 

"  Are  you  Lily  Eccles  ? "  it  said,  with  a  glorious  smile. 

Miss  Eccles  tersely  admitted  the  fact  j  whereupon  the 
vision  asked  if  she  might  come  in,  and  was  told  she  might, 
in  a  tone  which  implied  that  the  doorkeeper  didn't  much 
care  if  she  did  or  didn't. 

Once  in  the  passage,  with  the  door  shut,  the  angel  went 
a  bright  pink,  and  made  a  sweeping  survey. 
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"  I've  heard  how  good  you've  been  to  ...  to  one  of 
your  lodgers,"  she  said  hesitatingly.  "  I'm  a  friend  of  his — 
an  old  friend.  I  wonder  if  I  might  see  his  room — Mr 
Barrel's  ?  I'm  going  abroad  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and 
he  is  to  have  a  serious  operation,  that  they  are  afraid  he  mayn't 

get  over  .  .  .  and  so  I  wanted  ...  I  wished "     Lily 

stared  a  moment  longer,  then  shuffled  down  the  passage  for 
the  key,  swallowing  painfully. 

A  card  had  not  yet  been  put  in  the  window  of  the  vacant 
room,  though  every  day  Mrs  Huggins  had  said  she  must  do 
so.  She  and  Lily  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  anyone  but 
Arabella  occupying  it  just  yet.  Lily  held  open  the  door  for 
the  lady  to  enter. 

"  I  'adn't  'card  that,"  she  said  slowly — "  not  about  'is  p'raps 
not  pullin'  through.  They  sye  that,  do  they  ?  .  .  .  D'yer 
think  I  should  be  let  see  'im  ?  Mr  Vincent  give  me  th' 
address,  but  'e  didn't  want  me  ter  go  there — not  jest  yet, 
bercawse  I  might  'a  bin  followed.  ...  I  s'pose  you  know  all 
about  why  we  wanted  ter  keep  it  on  th'  quiet  ?  .  .  .  But 
'e  didn'  never  tell  me  what  you  sye.  .  .  .  'E  did  oughter  done 
that.  .  .  .  I'm  goin'  ter  try  if  I  can't  see  'im,  anywye.  .  .  . 
Do  yer  think  they'd  let  me  ?  " 

The  lady  was  very  pale  now,  and  was  looking  round  the 
room  as  though  committing  it  to  memory.  Her  deep,  light- 
filled  eyes  fixed  themselves  on  the  little  green  ones  in  front 
of  her. 

"I'm  dreadfully  afraid  you  won't  be  able  to  see  him,"  in 
a  low,  quick  voice  ;  "but  you  could  go  and  hear  how  he  is. 
He  isn't  allowed  to  see  visitors  any  longer.  It  upset  him, 
seeing  .  .  .  somebody  last  week  ;  it  gave  him  fever,  and 
they  had  to  put  off  the  operation.  .  .  .  Mr  Vincent  told  me 
that  Mr  Darrel  had  left  a  few  things  behind  here, and  I  thought 
I  might  as  well  take  care  of  them,  in  case  he  didn't  ...  in 
case  he  wanted  them.  Could  you  show  me  where  they  are  ?  " 
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Lily  determined  to  risk  the  responsibility.  She  stolidly  drew 
the  curtain  of  the  recess  and  opened  the  lid  of  the  sea-chest. 

A  door  downstairs  banged. 

"  All  right,  Aunt — I'm  comin' !  "  she  shrilled  suddenly, 
and  stumped  out,  though  Sybil  had  heard  no  calling 
voice. 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  the  front-room  bell 
rang,  and  Lily  tore  herself  away  from  the  fascinating  occupa- 
tion of  painting  Purple  Visions  for  the  inward  eye  of  Mrs 
Huggins,  who  climbed  up  after  her  and  lurked  at  the  top  of 
the  stairs  so  as  to  get  a  first-hand  sensation  as  the  glory 
departed. 

The  lady  was  stroking  Arabella  when  Lily  went  in  ;  on 
the  table  were  some  odds  and  ends  in  a  compact  pile — an  old 
blue  reefer,  a  pipe,  two  books,  and  some  bits  of  paper  covered 
with  shorthand  notes. 

"  I  wonder  if  you  could  find  me  some  paper  and  string — 
to  wrap  these  up  in  ?  "  (My  gracious !  what  a  smile  ! — it 
made  you  go  all  weak  inside  ;  and  yet  it  was  part  awful  miser- 
ableness.  Her  eyes  weren't  red,  so  she  couldn't  have  been 
crying  ;  but  her  voice  was  full  of  tears,  and  she  was  as  white 
as  a  ghost.) 

Lily  went  without  a  word,  coming  back  with  a  scratch 
collection  of  newspaper  and  string.  Instinctively,  she  didn't 
offer  to  do  up  the  parcel.  The  lady  managed  the  paper 
cleverly,  putting  an  old  "  Ally  Sloper  "  inside  and  two  half- 
penny dailies  over  it,  Lily  dumbly  lending  a  stumpy  finger 
for  the  knot,  her  eyes  glued  to  the  long,  slim  fingers  and 
sparkling  rings.  When  it  was  tied,  and  all  loose  ends  of 
paper  tucked  in,  the  heavenly  visitant  turned  to  the  lodging- 
house  drudge. 

"That's  my  name  and  address,"  she  said,  holding  out  a 
visiting  card.  "  When  I  come  back  to  England  I  want 
you  to  come  and  see  me  :  will  you  ?  I  shall  be  home  by 
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April  or  May,  and  I'll  let  you  know.  You  and  I  ought  to 
be  friends.  .  .  .  Do  you  know  that  I  love  you  already  ? — 
and  know  you  quite  well  ?  .  .  .  I  should  like  to  give  you 
a  present — just  for  my  own  satisfaction — for  being  such  a 
splendid  little  mother  !  " 

Before  Lily  had  time  to  back  away,  which  she  had  an 
instinct  to  do,  two  soft  hands  had  taken  her  grotesque  face 
between  them  as  if  she  had  been  a  small  child  ;  eyes  which 
made  your  heart  ache  to  look  into  had  gazed  deep  into  hers 
— and  the  full  red  lips  had  kissed  her  cheek,  eloquent  of 
grates.  In  another  moment  the  angel  was  gone,  parcel  and 
all ;  and  Lily,  looking  dazedly  at  her  grimy  paw,  found  it 
held  a  ten-pound  note  and  a  big  bunch  of  violets.  She 
stumped  up  to  her  attic,  locked  the  note  into  her  varnished 
workbox  with  the  picture  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  on  it, 
put  the  violets  in  water,  and  then  solemnly  gazed  at  herself 
in  her  tiny  mirror.  She  would  not  wash  her  face  to-night — 
she  supposed  she  must  to-morrow.  Soap  and  water  would 
take  off  the  delicious  feel  of  the  lips.  .  .  .  She  was  sure  the 
Princess  of  Wales  wasn't  a  patch  on  the  Violet  Vision — 
which  already  had  begun  to  seem  rather  improbable.  Where 
had  she  seen  eyes  like  that  before  ?  .  .  .  Why,  it  was  the 
very  same  ! — to  think  of  that ! — the  day  she  had  treated 
Mr  Darrel,  and  he  had  been  in  such  a  mortal  hurry  to  hide, 
all  of  a  sudden.  .  .  .  Supposing  it  was  because  he  was 
ashamed  of  himself,  for  being  a  come-down  gentleman  ? 
.  .  .  Supposing  he  didn't  know  how  she  felt  ?  And  she  had 
said  he  might  die.  A  stab  of  remorse  hurt  her,  that  the 
glamour  should  have  put  his  sore  straits  out  of  her  mind  for 
a  little.  And  how  could  the  vision  go  abroad,  if  she  loved 
him,  when  he  might  die  ?  .  .  .  Might  it  be  that  he  didn't 
love  her — or  was  someone  else's  man  ?  Suddenly  she 
remembered  a  sentence  or  two  of  "  My  Lady  of  Succour  "  j 
remembered  the  spirit  that  breathed  through  it,  for  Lily  was 
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a  poet  in  her  way.  With  a  rush  her  intuition  put  every- 
thing together,  and  she  leapt  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
lady,  of  divinest,  saddest  smiles  and  infinite  pity,  was  she. 

The  next  evening  she  went  out  to  Richmond — to  be 
told  by  a  supercilious  maid  as  she  smartly  shut  the  door  that 
Mr  Darrel  was  not  allowed  to  see  "  henny  sort "  of  visitors. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

THORNFIELD  held  a  letter  from  Lady  Ripley  in  his  shaking 
hands,  biting  his  lips  and  frowning  at  it  with  a  jerking 
movement  of  his  scalp. 

He  was  pretty  certain  it  was  a  trap,  which  he  was  going 
to  take  good  care  not  to  fall  into.  In  the  first  place,  the 
writing  was  peculiar ;  it  was  best  described  as  irresponsible. 
It  might  have  been  penned  by  a  drunkard,  and  yet — he 
brought  out  an  old  note  of  Lady  Ripley's  and  laid  the  two 
side  by  side — it  had  all  the  characteristics  of  her  hand,  but, 
as  it  were,  debased  ;  it  was  both  too  like  and  too  unlike  to 
be  a  forgery. 

She  asked  him  to  a  small  impromptu  dinner-party  on  that 
same  night,  apologising  for  the  lack  of  notice  ;  it  was  a 
sudden  idea  of  hers — her  husband  was  unexpectedly  away 
from  home  for  two  days,  and  she  had  had  the  inspiration  of  a 
small  bridge  dinner.  She  hoped  Thornfield  would  come  if 
he  possibly  could  ;  he  was  such  a  capital  player,  she  could 
not  do  without  him. 

The  whole  ring  of  the  note  was  not  Lady  Ripley,  as 
Thornfield  knew  her.  Undoubtedly  it  was  a  fake  of  some 
sort.  The  "  Yellow  Peril  "  was  quite  capable  of  making  his 
wife  write  against  her  will,  perhaps  without  her  full  know- 
ledge ;  the  invitation,  coming  at  such  a  time,  smelt  of  him, 
and  the  rat  knew  better  than  to  take  the  bait.  He  had 
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just  lit  a  cigar  and  was  thinking  over  the  wording  of  his 
refusal  when  the  telephone  bell  rang,  and  Lettice  called  him 
up.  Lady  Ripley  had  asked  her  to  dinner  and  bridge  that 
night,  she  said,  and  had  told  her — dear  woman  ! — that  she 
was  asking  him  ;  didn't  he  think  they  might  go  ?  The 
messenger  was  waiting — what  should  she  say  ? — it  would  be 
rather  fun^  wouldn't  it  ?  and  her  short  little  laugh  came 
muffled  to  him. 

He  told  her  he  would  let  her  know  in  half  an  hour  if  he 
could  manage  it,  and  rang  oft".  He  knew  what  she  meant  j 
her  sporting  instinct  was  aroused  ;  there  was  to  her  an 
element  of  dare-devilry  in  going  to  that  dinner,  though  she 
little  knew  that  in  very  truth  the  master  of  the  house  was 
the  devil  to  be  dared.  She  had  made  up  her  mind  to  do 
violence  to  her  religious  scruples  for  the  sake  of  what  she 
held  to  be  a  paramount  human  claim  ;  and,  as  is  often  the 
case  when  a  certain  type  of  woman  does  this,  a  kind  of 
feverish  recklessness  was  bred  from  it — like  a  child  who, 
playing  truant,  crams  all  he  can  of  forbidden  joys  into  the 
time,  knowing  that  law  and  order  will  reclutch  him  at 
the  end  of  the  day.  She  knew  the  appropriate  occupation 
for  to-night  was  vigil  and  mortification,  but  she  was  going 
to  be  consistently  lawless,  and  dine  out  with  the  man  she 
loved. 

Thornfield  was  not  sufficiently  interested  in  her  to  be 
much  surprised  at  a  choice  which  was  very  uncharacteristic 
of  the  woman.  The  sense  of  danger  hanging  over  him  by 
a  thread,  and  his  overstrung  physical  state,  kept  him 
balancing  between  fear  and  snarling  defiance,  the  latter 
predominating  as  the  doses  of  brandy  mounted  up.  He 
merely  had  a  feeling  of  dull  wonder  that  such  a  silk-soft, 
pious  woman  should  want  to  dine  out  and  play  bridge  on 
this  evening  ;  he  had  imagined  her  spending  the  best  part 
of  the  night  in  tears  before  an  image  of  the  Virgin.  Yet 
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once  she  came  up  to  the  scratch  she  went  beyond  it ;  that 
was  a  woman  all  over.  .  .  .  Perhaps  she  wanted  to  be  kept 
from  her  thoughts  j  and  this  might  be  sound,  for  if  left  to 
reflect  too  long  her  courage  might  fail  her  ;  he  wished  he 
had  thought  of  taking  her  to  dine  at  a  restaurant.  ...  He 
called  his  man  and  despatched  him  to  South  Audley  Street 
in  a  cab,  with  instructions  to  find  out  privately  from  Sir 
James's  butler  whether  his  master  was  out  of  town  or  not. 
He  rang  Lettice  up  again  and  told  her  he  was  asking  if 
someone  he  had  arranged  to  sec  to-night  could  come  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning  instead — if  he  could,  he  would 
be  delighted  to  come  to  the  dinner  j  if  not,  it  would  be 
impossible, — and  restlessly  waited  for  his  servant's  return. 
He  made  tolerably  sure  he  would  report  that  Sir  James  was 
not  away  from  home.  But  supposing  that  the  Yellow 
Peril  was  genuinely  away,  there  could  be  nothing  behind 
the  invitation  save  a  sudden  change  of  attitude  on  Lady 
Ripley's  part,  owing  to  having  found  out  he  and  Lettice 
were  engaged.  It  was  more  than  likely  that  she  was 
anxious  to  be  nice  to  the  future  Lady  Lettice  Thornfield, 
and  was  taking  this  opportunity  to  inaugurate  the  new 
tactics  towards  Mr  Lady  Lettice.  The  eccentricity  of  her 
writing  might  be  due  to  anything  from  stimulant  to  a  row 
with  the  cook.  .  .  .  By  the  time  his  man  returned,  with 
the  report  that  Sir  James  had  left  early  that  morning  for  a 
two  nights'  stay  at  Ripley  Court,  his  master  was  in  some- 
thing approaching  complacency  of  mood.  Whatever  coup 
Vincent  and  Co.  thought  they  were  going  to  bring  oft",, 
they  would  find  they  had  let  the  object  of  their  atten- 
tions slip  through  their  fingers,  owing  to  being  so  con- 
veniently slow  to  act.  .  .  .  Yes,  it  would  be  piquante  to 
dine  out  with  Lettice  to-night ;  undoubtedly  it  would  be 
better  for  her  than  saying  rosaries  at  home,  and  it  would  be 
good,  very  good,  to  patronise  that  fat  old  pillow  of  a  woman, 
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who  had  suddenly  turned  civil  at  the  prospect  of  his  ceasing 
to  be  an  outsider.  .   .  . 

Vincent  stood  talking  to  Lady  Lettice  near  the  fire  at 
South  Audley  Street.  He  had  not  seen  her  since  the  early 
summer,  and  was  amazed  at  the  change  in  her.  He  had 
never  really  admired  her  until  to-night,  though  he  had 
acknowledged  her  almost  classic  perfection  of  feature.  He 
could  hardly  believe  she  was  the  same  woman  j  she  was 
overwhelmingly  lovely,  and,  for  the  first  time  since  he  had 
known  her,  seemed  aware  of  her  looks.  Her  manner 
showed  a  gracious,  glowing  power,  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  man  and  she  a  woman,  instead  of  the  almost 
childish  unconcern  with  sex  for  which  she  had  been  remark- 
able. Yes,  she  was  very  woman  at  last.  Vincent  thought 
of  the  rumours  about  her  and  Thornfield,  and  wondered 
with  revulsion  if  that  unmentionable  thief  had  brought  about 
this  exquisite  flowering. 

What  heavenly — deplorably  heavenly — angels  such  women 
were  !  Not  for  the  first  time  the  thought  came  to  him 
that  the  Master  Moulder  has  made  no  being  fit  to  mate 
with  a  pure-souled  woman.  And  yet,  with  the  extraordinary 
perverseness  of  affairs  on  this  planet,  as  often  as  not  those 
same  women  will  not  look  at  the  highest  type  of  man,  but 
fix  their  affections  on  he-things  very  much  of  the  earth. 

Lettice  was  dressed  in  a  pale,  quaint  silk  dress  shimmering 
with  all  the  tints  of  an  opal.  Her  diamonds  were  glorious, 
and  she  had  not  stinted  the  display.  A  delicate  tiara  of 
trembling  wheat-ears  crowned  her  auburn  hair  ;  the  dull 
creaminess  of  her  long  neck  and  sloping  shoulders  was  in 
startling  contrast  to  the  thousand-pointed  glitter  of  the 
stones.  It  was  the  stones  which  suggested  life,  the  flesh, 
not-life.  It  was  typical  of  her  that  she  had  put  on  a  most 
inappropriate  pair  of  shoes.  They  were  bright  yellow, 
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belonging  to  another  dress,  and  the  unhappy  combination 
of  colour  was  evidently  purposeful,  for  she  had  pinned  a 
hastily  bundled-up  piece  of  yellow  ribbon  on  her  bodice, 
"to  match." 

Vincent  had  had  a  two  days'  invitation  to  the  dinner 
from  Lady  Ripley,  who  had  told  him,  also,  that  her  husband 
would  be  away.  He  was  fond  of  bridge,  and  Lady  Ripley's 
parties  were  perfectly  managed.  He  thought  he  knew  fairly 
well  who  would  be  there,  since  play  was  the  raison  d'etre  of 
the  gathering  ;  but  by  the  time  everyone  was  assembled,  he 
concluded  that  the  bridge  idea  had  broken  down,  for  the 
majority  did  not  play. 

As  he  entered  the  drawing-room  he  saw  Sir  James,  bland 
and  yellow,  his  mouth  seeming  more  askew  than  usual, 
showing  a  rare  old  Elzevir  to  Mr  Han  ward,  a  well-known 
publisher.  A  dowdy  female  cousin  of  Lady  Ripley's,  staying 
in  the  house,  appeared  directly  afterwards.  The  publisher, 
his  wife,  and  Vincent  were  the  earliest  guests.  Lady  Ripley 
greeted  Vincent  lethargically,  and  drifted  oft'  to  rummage 
for  something  in  the  further  room.  He  thought  she  looked 
ill  and  cross,  and  he  sensed  the  effects  of  concussion  in  the 
domestic  atmosphere.  His  host  explained  that  he  had  been 
down  to  Ripley  Court  that  morning,  but  that  the  water- 
finder,  who  was  the  reason  of  his  going,  had  been  taken  ill, 
and  would  not  be  able  to  do  any  work  for  some  time,  so  he 
had  come  straight  back,  and  was  delighted  to  be  in  time  for 
his  wife's  little  festivity.  Shortly  after  Vincent,  Lady  Lettice 
Staple  and  Du  Barry  appeared,  within  a  few  minutes  of  each 
other  j  and  a  Miss  Poddey,  an  eccentric  old  woman  obsessed 
by  Christian  Science,  made  a  gallant  entry,  the  sprightliness 
of  which  was  a  little  handicapped  by  sciatica.  Two  incon- 
gruous details  were  further  added — Lucy  Henley,  newly 
engaged  for  the  third  time  in  her  career  of  some  thirty 
seasons,  bold,  sensually  handsome,  as  void  of  any  sort  of 
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religion  as  of  any  but  one  sort  of  love  ;  and  Cardinal  Rush- 
litt,  ascetic,  mystic,  yet  strangely  human,  magnetic  with  the 
power  that  goes  with  combined  breadth  and  singleness  of 
heart.  Lady  Lettice,  the  only  member  of  his  communion 
present,  looked  startled  as  the  Cardinal  entered.  She 
curtseyed,  and  he  took  her  hand.  Vincent  thought  he 
looked  at  her  for  a  moment  as  though  arrested  by  some- 
thing, but  with  a  pleasant  word  he  passed  on. 

For  some  little  time  Lady  Lettice  had  been  getting  rest- 
less ;  had  answered  Vincent  and  Du  Barry,  who  had  joined 
them,  more  or  less  at  random,  and  could  not  keep  her  eyes 
from  the  door.  Obviously  she  was  expecting  someone  of 
more  than  common  interest ;  the  gods  in  charge  of  dinner- 
parties grant  it  be  not  Thornfield,  prayed  Vincent.  Sir 
James  was  fully  capable  of  asking  him,  as  a  species  of 
grotesque  joke,  on  the  eve  of  his  downfall.  Vincent  knew 
that  Mr  Lethbridge  had  rashly  told  Lady  Ripley  something 
of  the  net  being  woven  round  the  Sea-Lion — which  would 
be  passed  on  to  Sir  James.  As  he  surveyed  the  room,  he 
remembered  that  Mr  Hanward  was  the  publisher  of  Thorn- 
field's  two  novels,  and  of  his  collected  short  stories  and  verse. 
Cardinal  Rushlitt,  he  had  an  idea,  was  Lady  Lettice's  god- 
father, but  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  Thornfield.  Still, 
the  presence  of  himself,  Du  Barry,  Hanward,  and  Sir  James. 
.  .  .  He  returned  to  the  face  of  the  beautiful  woman  on  the 
sofa  beside  him  ;  she  was  in  the  act  of  saying  something 
to  Du  Barry.  In  her  eyes,  fixed  on  the  door,  he  surprised 
what  every  woman's  Best  alone  has  the  power  to  bring  there. 
So  this  woman's  Best  was  Thornfield.  .  .  . 

Vincent  vividly  remembered  the  first  time  he  had  seen 
him,  coming  in  at  that  very  door,  announced  by  that  same 
puffy  butler,  a  gaunt  and  wretchedly  turned-out  hireling, 
half-starved,  dour,  furtive.  Now  he  was  immaculately 
dressed  and  had  acquired  perfect  ease  of  manner.  He 
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looked  shorter  because  of  the  flesh  he  had  put  on  j  his 
florid  face  and  neck  verged  on  fatness.  He  came  in  with 
a  lightning  glance  round  the  room,  as  if  searching  for  his 
hostess.  Suddenly,  though  she  was  close  to  him,  he  stopped, 
ignoring  her,  his  mouth  idiotically  open.  Vincent,  following 
his  narrowed  eyes,  saw  that  Sir  James  was  emerging  from 
behind  the  heavy  curtains  at  the  far  end  of  the  room,  having 
gone  to  close  a  window.  The  next  instant  Thornfield  was 
excusing  himself  to  Lady  Ripley  for  his  lateness,  and  being 
courteously  greeted  by  his  host.  He  came  over  to  Lady 
Lettice,  shook  hands,  and  taking  no  notice  of  Vincent  and 
Du  Barry,  who  did  not  move,  gave  a  slight  jerk  of  his  head, 
which  she  obeyed  by  getting  up  and  making  for  two  chairs 
a  little  in  the  background.  Before  they  reached  them  dinner 
was  announced,  Lettice  being  assigned  to  Thornfield. 

As  they  processed,  it  was  borne  in  upon  Vincent  that  the 
whole  thing  was  some  weird  drollery  of  Sir  James's.  Cardinal 
Rushlitt  was  given  Miss  Poddey,  a  thing  which  most  men 
in  his  position  would  have  felt  to  be  an  insult  both  to  their 
eminence  and  their  Church.  Du  Barry  was  told  oft'  with 
the  Henley  girl,  who  hated  him  as  cordially  as  he  her. 
Lady  Ripley  was  taken  in  by  Mr  Hanward,  who  was  almost 
speechless  and  very  deaf  from  a  cold  -though  that  affliction 
could  not  quite  be  part  of  the  joke, — while  to  Vincent  him- 
self was  apportioned  the  gentle  Mary  Genge,  Lady  Ripley's 
cousin,  bulbous-nosed,  shiny-faced,  spasmodic  of  speech,  and 
hedged  about  with  maiden  chevaux-de-frise  against  the  too 
gallant  male. 

Vincent  was  exactly  opposite  Thornfield  at  dinner,  and 
observed  him  attentively,  while  behaving  as  if  he  did  not 
know  he  was  there.  Miss  Genge  expressed  "  How  dare 
you  speak  to  me  ?  "  with  her  spectacled  eyes  when  Vincent 
ventured  a  remark,  and  twitched  her  shoulder  bone  at  him 
while  answering  with  the  greatest  possible  brevity  ;  so  his 
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conscience  excused  him  from  sustained  converse.  Mrs 
Hanward,  on  his  other  side,  next  to  Sir  James,  was  pouring 
out  to  the  latter  a  tale  about  a  sister-in-law  who  had  dreamt 
she  went  for  a  walk  and  found  a  little  dead  pig.  "  It  was 
pink,  you  know,  like  a  baby — and  two  months  afterwards 
her  baby  died  ;  extraordinary,  wasn't  it  ?  I  know  you're 
interested  in  these  cases  of  telepathy  and  second  sight,  and 
all  that  j  I  must  say  I  do  believe  in  dreams  coming  true 
myself,  because " 

"  Was  the  baby  pig-headed  ?  "  said  Sir  James,  with  grave 
intensity. 

Miss  Poddey,  in  a  species  of  bottle-green  dressing-gown, 
trimmed  with  peacock's  feathers,  was  teaching  Christian 
Science  to  Cardinal  Rushlitt,  apparently  with  great  success. 
Her  diminutive  crone's  arms  were  stretched  out  on  the 
table,  her  little  black  eyes  burning  under  what  looked 
like  a  mass  of  horse-hair  stuffing,  while  he  listened  with 
graceful  attention.  Vincent  caught  Du  Barry's  eye  once 
or  twice  ;  the  barrister's  contained  an  intensified  note  of 
interrogation,  which  Vincent  answered  by  a  swift  and 
humorous  "  Blest  if  I  know  !  " 

Thornfield's  manner  was  decidedly  odd.  He  talked  a 
great  deal,  chiefly  to  Lucy  Henley,  with  an  occasional 
lower  toned  word  to  Lady  Lettice,  who  was  very  silent. 
A  total  change  had  come  over  her  mood  ;  she  seemed  in  a 
kind  of  dream. 

Every  few  minutes  Thornfield  glanced  at  Sir  James  with 
a  nervous  twitch  of  his  head,  as  though  forced  to  do  so. 
His  host  talked  chiefly  to  Lettice,  and  seemed  not  to  be 
aware  of  Thornfield's  curious  jerks  in  his  direction.  To- 
wards the  end  of  dinner  the  champagne  had  obviously  been 
too  much  for  Thornfield's  equipoise.  He  was  joking  and 
laughing  with  Lucy  Henley — who  looked  very  Bacchanalian, 
with  dangling  grapes  in  her  loose  hair — in  a  way  that  made 
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old  Mrs  Han  ward  put  up  her  lorgnettes  twice,  and  look 
towards  her  husband  as  who  should  say,  "  My  love,  it  is  time 
you  took  me  hence!  "  To  Lady  Ripley,  silent  and  outwardly 
stolid,  the  hint  seemed  to  penetrate,  and  the  ladies  left  the 
room. 

As  the  door  closed  behind  them,  Du  Barry,  who  was 
left  on  the  same  side  of  the  table  as  Thornfield,  came  round 
to  Vincent  and  Mr  Hanward  ;  Sir  James,  after  going  to  the 
door  as  though  to  make  sure  it  was  shut,  was  about  to  come 
up  to  the  Cardinal,  but  the  latter  forestalled  him  with  the 
bonhomie  for  which  he  was  famous,  and  took  a  chair  next 
him  instead.  Mr  Hanward,  Du  Barry,  and  Vincent,  the 
two  younger  men  smoking,  fell  headlong  into  a  lively 
discussion  on  a  publisher  v.  author  lawsuit  then  proceeding, 
Hanward  recovering  his  voice  as  he  roused  up. 

Sir  James  and  Cardinal  Rushlitt,  who  were  college  con- 
temporaries, talked  amicably,  though  with  slight  restraint  on 
the  Cardinal's  side,  of  an  extraordinary  cure  by  a  hypnotic 
doctor  in  Paris,  which  was  reported  in  a  current  psychical 
review. 

Thornfield  was  left  alone  on  his  side  of  the  table  smoking 
a  cigar  and  drinking  port  freely.  He  sat,  or  rather  sprawled, 
a  little  turned  from  Sir  James's  end  of  the  table  ;  Vincent 
noticed  that  the  spasmodic  twitch  of  his  head  continued  at 
intervals.  He  put  his  hand  up  to  his  forehead  once  or  twice 
as  though  it  pained  him.  Sir  James  appeared  suddenly  to 
notice  he  was  left  out  in  the  cold.  He  leaned  forward, 
fixing  him  with  his  sloe-black,  lid-veiled  eyes. 

"We're  discussing  hypnotism,  Thornfield,"  he  said 
genially;  "I  believe  it's  a  subject  you're  interested  in, 
judging  from  that  tale  of  yours,  '  The  Ends  of  the  Earth.' 
Have  you  seen  this  amazing  case  in  Paris ?  " 

"  No,"  growled  Thornfield,  twitching  violently  ;  "  don't 
believe  in  hypnotism — damned  rot,  as  a  rule." 
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Sir  James  laughed  pleasantly  and  offered  the  Cardinal  a 
cigarette.  The  priest  considered  Thornfield  with  his  fine 
grey-green  eyes  as  he  lit  it. 

"  I'm  afraid  you  are  suffering  from  a  bad  headache,"  he 
said,  with  his  exquisite  courtesy.  "  I  am  a  frequent  victim, 
and  I  always  carry  a  remedy  about  with  me,  an  unfailing 
one,  a  speciality  of  the  Holy  Father's  physician  ;  I  wonder 
if  you  could  be  persuaded  to  try  it  ?  .  .  ."  He  held  out  an 
old  silver  snuff-box  towards  Thornfield,  full  of  little  white 
tabloids.  "  They  are  absolutely  harmless,  and  do  wonders 
in  a  few  minutes." 

Thornfield  had  turned  slowly  towards  the  Cardinal  as  he 
spoke  ;  with  lowered  head  he  glowered,  first  at  the  box, 
then  at  the  offerer.  There  was  a  pause  of  a  couple  of 
seconds,  and  then  the  Cardinal  withdrew  his  hand. 

"  You're  suspicious  of  my  « safe  cure,' "  he  said  lightly. 
"  I  don't  blame  you  ;  but  I've  taken  it  for  over  ten  years 
now,  and  never  known  it  to  fail." 

"  Not  such  a  fool  as  it  seems  I  look,"  grunted  Thornfield, 
putting  out  a  shaking  hand  for  his  port-glass,  and  upsetting 
the  contents  over  the  cloth.  He  stared  at  the  dark,  growing 
stain  as  if  fascinated,  put  one  finger  on  it,  and  looked  at  the 
finger  j  then  gave  a  short,  unpleasant  laugh. 

"Mad  or  drunk?"  whispered  Du  Barry  to  Vincent, 
under  cover  of  a  wheezy  diatribe  from  Mr  Hanward. 

"  Both,  I  should  think,"  said  the  other ;  "  why  the 
dickens  isn't  he  bundled  into  a  cab  ?  " 

The  Cardinal  took  no  notice  of  Thornfield's  speech,  but 
began  to  talk  about  water-finding  with  Sir  James,  who  was 
going  to  sink  a  well  at  Ripley.  Thornfield  was  in  a 
curious  posture,  slipped  down  in  his  chair,  his  chin  on  his 
chest,  his  morose,  bloodshot  eyes  shifting  between  the  two 
groups  of  men.  Vincent  caught  Sir  James's  eye,  and 
telegraphed  that  Thornfield  must  not  go  upstairs.  Sir 
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James  gave  a  slight,  impatient  nod,  and,  as  if  it  were  a  signal, 
Thornfield,  looking  hard  at  Vincent,  gave  a  dreadful  laugh. 

Cardinal  Rushlitt  prepared  to  rise,  glancing  at  Sir  James 
with  a  touch  of  hauteur  in  his  astonishment ;  why  did 
Ripley  sit  on,  instead  of  getting  rid  of  this  unseemly  element? 
The  man,  of  course,  was  drunk.  .  .  . 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  "  neighed  Thornfield,  "  you  transparent 
pack  of  conspirators !  d'ycm  think  I  don't  see  through  you — 
drugged  lozenges,  winks,  nods,  and  all  ?  Five  to  one  j  but 
the  one'll  be  too  many  for  you.  .  .  .Just  try  it  on,  that's 
all  j  you'll  find  it's  better  not  to  take  illegal  means  to 
corner  an  innocent  man  ...  a  parcel  of  credulous  gulls ! 
Bah  !  " 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you,  my  dear  Thornfield  ?  " 
Sir  James's  voice  was  quiet,  smooth,  gently  authoritative. 
Thornfield  gave  a  twitch,  half  turned  his  head  towards  the 
voice,  then  refixed  his  eyes  on  Vincent  in  a  desperate  stare. 

A  moment's  dead  silence,  and  then  his  blotchy,  hunted 
face  was  re-turned,  his  head  twitching  all  the  time,  until  it 
was  square  with  Sir  James. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  "  the  low,  distinct  voice 
repeated  ;  "  nobody  wants  to  c  corner '  you  j  what  is  it  you 
are  afraid  of  ?  " 

The  florid  colour  had  gradually  ebbed  from  Thornfield's 
face,  leaving  it  grey  and  muddy.  His  body  had  relaxed 
still  more,  and  his  right  arm,  which  had  been  lying  on  the 
table,  slipped  off  and  hung  straight  down. 

"  Why  do  you  want  me  .  .  .  want  me  to  tell  you  ?  "  he 
mumbled  querulously  ;  his  eyes  had  released  themselves  from 
the  intent  black  slits  at  the  end  of  the  table.  ..."  I  don't 
want  to  tell  you  .  .  .  why  should  I  ?  .  .  .  and  you  know 
it  already.  ...  All  right,  I  will,  then  .  .  .  only  there  isn't 
much  time  .  .  .  because  I'm  going  to  be  married.  .  .  . 
But  that  comes  last,  in  the  morning.  .  .  ." 
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Cardinal  Rushlitt  touched  Sir  James  on  the  arm. 

"  You're  not  experimenting,  are  you,  Ripley  ? "  he 
whispered  ;  "  this  is  rather  like  some  of  your  demonstrations 
at  Magdalen  ;  don't  you  think  he  had  better  be  taken 
home  ?  " 

Sir  James's  eyes  never  shifted. 

"  No,"  he  said,  very  quietly,  "  certainly  not,  till  I've  done 
with  him.  Yes,  I  am  experimenting,  with  a  purpose,  and 
I  want  you  all  as  witnesses.  Kindly  remain  where  you  are, 
and  leave  me  free.  I'm  not  hypnotising  him,  simply 
suggesting  he  should  tell  me  what  is  on  his  mind.  I've 
discovered  to-night  that  he's  on  the  brink  of  insanity  ;  but 
you  can't  hypnotise  a  madman.  Oh  no,  he's  not  drunk, 
primarily.  It's  highly  interesting ;  subconscious  mind 
uppermost " 

"  Really,  Ripley,  I  must  ask  you  to  excuse  me,"  said  the 
Cardinal ;  "as  a  priest  and  a  man,  I  look  on  this  as  a 
violation " 

"  I  should  advise  you  to  stay,  all  the  same,"  said  Sir  James 
measuredly,  with  his  twisted  smile,  "  in  the  interests  of  a 
co-religionist  of  yours  ;  I  conclude  she  has  not  told  you,  but 
it  is  she  whom  he  is  going  to  marry  to-morrow." 

The  Cardinal  frowned  intently  at  his  host ;  then,  pushing 
his  chair  back  into  the  outer  ring  of  shadow,  sat  down  again 
with  folded  arms. 

"  Go  on,  Thornfield,"  prompted  Sir  James,  with  soft 
distinctness.  "  I  want  to  know  all  about  it ;  as  you  say, 
there  isn't  much  time." 

Thornfield  had  ceased  to  twitch.  He  sat  all  in  a  heap, 
mouthing  soundless  words  and  staring  at  the  opposite  wall. 

"  Barrel  .  .  .  Darrel  .  .  .  Darrel  .  .  ."  he  muttered  at 
last,  almost  under  his  breath  ;  then,  louder,  "  No  more 
Darrel  than  I  am  ;  more  Thornfield  than  I  am,  though  ! 
.  .  .  I'm  telling  you  as  fast  as  I  can  .  .  ."  irritably,  "  if 
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you  hurry  me,  I  won't.  .  .  .  Yes,  yes,  I  only  meant  .  .  . 
It  worries  my  head.  .  .  .  I'll  do  anything  you  like.  .  .  . 
But  you  know  already,  so  I  don't  see  ...  I  tapped  Barrel's 
brains.  .  .  .  They  were  a  pretty  useless  lot.  ...  It  wanted 
mine  to  make  them  worth  anything.  Funny  to  think  that 
what  people  thought  was  c  Thorn  field's'  stuff",  was  Thorn- 
field's  all  right,  and  yet  wasn't  mine  !  .  .  .  Very  funny  ; 
Brian  Thornfield — son  of  that  old  blackguard  at  Nunleigh. 
Good  joke,  wasn't  it  ?  ...  You  like  a  good  joke  .  .  .  and 
I've  kept  it  up  to  the  end.  I've  paid  the  old  man  out  for 
the  dirty  trick  he  played  me  .  .  .  ruined  my  life.  .  .  .  But 
I  owed  Barrel  most.  .  .  .  I've  paid  them  both,  father  and 
son.  .  .  .  Vincent  has  been  smelling  about,  but  he  can't 
prove  anything  ;  and  that  fool  won't  live  more  than  a  month 
or  two.  .  .  .  Sybil  and  I  are  going  to  run  away.  .  .  ."  He 
lowered  his  voice  to  a  hoarse,  confidential  tone.  "  I  said 
I'd  tell  you  everything.  .  .  .  It's  because  you  gave  Sybil  to 
me.  .  .  .  That's  another  joke,  she  thought  I  was  Darrel ! 
.  .  .  It's  all  very  funny.  .  .  .  And  Sybil  says  I  haven't  any 
sense  of  humour  !  .  .  .  Darrel  cursed  when  I  told  him  about 
me  arid  Sybil.  ...  I  paid  him  back  there.  .  .  .  Dear  little 
Sybil !  .  .  .  To-morrow  morning.  .  .  .  Vincent  hid  Darrel, 
but  I  shall  find  him  ;  I  must,  to  make  quite  sure.  .  .  .  He 
ought  to  be  dead  by  now.  .  .  .  Sybil  always  said  I  should 
come  out  on  top.  .  .  ." 

The  room  was  intensely  still ;  four  shaded  electric  candles 
on  the  table  threw  a  subdued  yellow  glow  on  the  grim, 
listening  faces.  Mr  Hanward's  wore  a  comic  expression  of 
baffled  curiosity  ;  he  craned  forward,  hand  to  ear,  but  could 
hardly  catch  anything,  and  his  whispered  queries  to  Vincent 
and  Du  Barry  were  peremptorily  checked. 

Thornfield  was  still  speaking,  in  an  uncanny,  slovenly 
growl,  when  the  others  suddenly  saw  Lettice.  Sir  James 
had  locked  the  door  into  the  hall,  but  had  forgotten  the 
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silent  one  leading  into  the  kitchen  quarters.  She  came 
straight  in  from  behind  a  great  screen,  and  stood  perfectly 
still,  looking  first  at  Thornfield,  then  at  Sir  James,  and  back 
to  Thornfield.  She  did  not  see  the  other  three  for  the 
moment. 

"  I  knew  there  was  something  wrong,"  she  said  breath- 
lessly. "  What  are  you  .  .  .  why  does  he  look  like  that  ?  " 

The  men  recovered  their  wits  at  her  voice  ;  Sir  James 
had  never  lost  his. 

Cardinal  Rushlitt  went  to  her. 

"  What  is  it  to  you,  Lettice  ?  "  he  said,  with  cold 
authority  ;  then  more  kindly,  "  this  is  a  man's  affair  ;  go, 
my  child,  I  will  come  to  you  presently." 

She  seemed  not  to  see  him.  She  gave  one  more  search- 
ing look  at  Sir  James,  then  skirted  the  end  of  the  table  and 
put  her  arm  round  Thornfield's  shoulders.  As  she  did  so 
she  saw  the  three  others. 

"  His  mind  has  temporarily  given  way  under  the  strain," 
she  said,  in  a  low,  hurried  voice.  "  I  must  explain,  but  I 
can't  to  so  many  people " 

She  looked  imploringly  at  Sir  James. 

"  Wait  in  the  smoke-room,"  he  called  as  the  three  went 
out. 

Lettice  took  one  of  Thornfield's  limp  hands  in  both  of 
hers,  and,  kneeling,  looked  into  his  meaningless  eyes. 

"  I  was  afraid  he  might  break  down,"  she  said,  devouring 
his  face  with  a  passion  of  anxiety.  "  It  was  foolish  of  me 
to  make  him  come,  but  I  thought  it  might  distract  him.  It 
has  been  the  last  straw.  If  he  had  stayed  quietly  at  home 
he  would  have  been  all  right.  .  .  .  We  are  going  to  be 
married  to-morrow." 

The  Cardinal  was  standing  beside  Sir  James. 

"What  is  it  you  have  to  explain  ?  "  he  asked,  grave  to 
sternness. 
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She  rose  up,  again  putting  an  arm  round  Thornfield, 
as  though  protecting  him. 

"Some  years  ago  Stanley  did  a  Quixotic  thing — he  tried 
to  save  somebody  who  had  been  condemned  by  a  Nihilist 
society.  He  didn't  belong  to  it  himself,  but  he  knew  a 
great  deal  about  it,  through — through  this  person.  Two 
members  of  the  society,  a  man  and  a  woman,  have  been 
trying  to  kill  him  ever  since.  He  had  warning  yesterday 
that  he  was  in  great  danger.  .  .  .  There  was  no  time  to 
make  preparations — hardly  any  time  to  think  in.  He  had 
to  go  to  America  at  once  ;  and  I  couldn't  let  him  go  alone 
— I  should  have  gone  mad.  We  shall  be  married  to-morrow 
by  a  registrar  ;  but  of  course  we  are  going  to  be  married  in 
New  York  too,  as  soon  as  possible.  .  .  .  He  has  been  in 
such  terrible  anxiety  about  me  (he  is  not  afraid  for  himself, 
except  as  it  affects  me),  that  it  has  ended  in  a  collapse.  A 
feeling  came  to  me,  upstairs  in  the  drawing-room,  that  he 
was  ill  and  needed  me.  .  .  .  He  was  not  himself  at  dinner  ; 
something  simply  pulled  and  pushed  me  down  here.  .  .  . 
You  will  be  angry  with  me,  godfather,  but  I  can't  help  it — 
and  please  don't  try  to  stop  me,  for  it  will  be  no  use.  .  .  . 
But  I'm  glad  I've  told  you.  I'm  not  doing  wrong  j  you 
will  remind  me  of  God  and  duty  ;  but  love  doesn't  always 
conflict  with  that.  .  .  .  Sometimes  one  has  to  forget  one's 
own  soul.  .  .  .  Giving  one's  self  up  to  a  human  being  in 
time  of  need  is  sometimes  being  God  to  them  ;  and  one's 
happening  to  love  them  better  than  anything  else  on  earth 
doesn't  make  it  wrong,  but  ten  thousand  times  more  right. 
May  I  have  the  carriage,  Sir  James  ?  I  shall  take  him 
home — and  I  must  see  his  servant  to-night.  Stanley  !  " 
She  stooped  and  gazed  into  his  eyes.  "Stanley,  dear, 
remember  to-morrow  !  You'll  be  much  better  directly — I'm 
not  a  bit  anxious, — everything  is  going  splendidly.  .  .  .  Will 
you  help  me  to  get  him  to  a  sofa  ?  "  She  had  turned 
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swiftly  to  the  two  men  who  were  conferring  in  whispers. 
"  He  ought  to  lie  down  and  have  his  head  bathed — ice  would 
be  the  right  thing,  wouldn't  it  ?  " 

The  Cardinal  had  taken  a  step  forward,  and  Sir  James 
was  moving  to  ring  the  bell,  when  Thorn  field,  with  a 
violent  shudder  which  ran  through  him  from  head  to 
foot,  jerked  up  his  head  and  stared  wildly  at  Lettice. 
For  a  second  they  looked  at  each  other  j  then  he  started  up, 
making  her  fall  back. 

"  How   dare   you    come    here  !  "   he   snarled,   his    hands 
clenched  ;  "  get  out  of  this,  or  I'll  throw  you  out  neck  and 
crop,  you  and  your  brat !      Didn't  I  make  it  clear  enough  I'd 
done  with  you  for  ever?     Not  a  penny  more  do  you  get  out 
of  me  !      The  police  are  watchin'  for  you,  my  girl !   .  .   ." 
Lettice  turned  a  deathly  face  to  the  Cardinal. 
"  I  suppose  he's  really  mad — for  the  moment,"  she  said 
faintly. 

"  Come,  Lettice,"  he  said,  taking  her  hand  ;  "  no,  he's 
not  responsible,  and  you  are  making  him  worse." 

He  led  her  towards  the  door.  Thornfield's  dreadful 
laughter  stopped  her. 

".  .  .  .  Sybil  and  I  ...  giving  'em  all  the  slip,"  he 
chuckled  ;  "  obstinate  little  cat,  and  the  devil  of  a  temper, 
but  straight  as  a  die.  .  .  .  She  won't  go  back  on  her  word. 
...  I  like  a  woman  with  a  spice  of  the  devil.  That  fool 
of  an  aristocrat,  Lettice,  is  as  mawkish  as  cream,  though 
she's  infernally  good-looking.  .  .  .  But  she's  not  a  patch  on 
Sybil.  .  .  .  Sybil  and  I,  running  away.  .  .  ." 

The  Cardinal  had  allowed  her  to  hear,  judging  it  best ; 
then  she  turned  agonised  eyes  on  him,  and  the  door  closed 
on  the  voice. 

He  took  her  to  a  little  anteroom  oft"  the  hall,  and  stayed 
there,  pacifying  her  as  if  she  had  been  a  terrified  child, 
until,  in  about  half  an  hour,  Vincent  called  him  to  the  door. 
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Then  he  came  back,  persuaded  her  she  could  do  no  good  by 
remaining,  and  put  her  into  a  cab  with  one  of  Lady  Ripley's 
maids,  promising  to  come  to  her  the  first  thing  the  next 
morning.  Even  in  her  half-crazed  state  she  dimly  saw  his 
face  wore  a  stamp  of  horror. 

Du  Barry  and  Vincent  had  been  in  the  smoke-room  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour — Hanward  had  gone  up  to 
gossip  with  the  ladies, — when  the  fat  butler  half  fell  against 
the  door,  and  stood  clinging  to  it,  gasping,  his  face  glistening 
with  cold  sweat. 

"  Come  .  .  .  dining-room  .  .  .  police  .  .  ."  he  rasped, 
and  fainted. 

They  found  Sir  James  on  the  floor,  half-way  between 
the  table  and  a  bell,  which  he  had  evidently  been  trying  to 
reach.  The  doctor  who  examined  him  discovered  that  he 
had  had  a  stroke  of  some  sort,  probably  brought  on  by  fear  ; 
one  side  of  his  face  was  caught  up,  the  mouth  tortured  askew 
into  a  ghastly  grin,  an  exaggeration  of  his  lop-sided  smile. 
But  he  had  not  died  of  the  stroke  ;  it  had  only  made 
him  helpless  and  speechless  when  attacked.  Round  his 
neck,  twisted  as  tight  as  great  force  could  pull  it,  and  tied 
in  knots,  was  about  a  yard  and  a  half  of  broad  yellow  ribbon. 
Vincent  remembered  that  he  had  seen  it  drop,  in  a  bunch, 
from  Lady  Lettice's  dress  when  she  put  her  arm  round 
Thornfield. 

The  face  was  horrible  beyond  words,  like  a  Tibetan 
devil-idol,  purple-black  against  the  flaring  necktie  of  death. 

When  the  butler  disturbed  him,  Thornfield  was  kneeling 
with  an  ear  close  to  Sir  James's  face.  As  the  man  fled  for 
help,  shouts  of  laughter  pursued  him. 

When  Vincent  and  Du  Barry  came,  Thornfield  was 
standing  by  a  sideboard,  tossing  off  a  glass  of  champagne, 
a  white  camelia  from  the  dinner-table  in  his  buttonhole. 


CHAPTER  XXX 

MOLLIE  VINCENT  had  insisted  on  spending  the  winter  and 
spring  in  Italy,  and  at  the  last  moment  her  chosen  travelling- 
companion,  a  married  school-friend,  had  failed  her  by 
"  preferring  to  get  appendicitis,"  as  she  put  it.  Molly  had 
asked  three  other  women,  in  vain,  and  had  then  flown  round 
to  Sybil  and  implored  her  to  step  into  the  breach.  Rather 
to  her  own  surprise,  Sybil  had  consented. 

Her  first  strong  instinct  had  been  to  stay  in  England  until 
Brian's  ordeal  was  over.  But  he  had  sent  her  no  single  word 
since  their  meeting  at  Richmond,  and  in  a  reaction  of  pain- 
ful humility  she  forced  herself  to  go  with  Mollie.  It  made 
not  the  smallest  difference  to  him  whether  she  went  or  stayed  ; 
and  once  miles  of  sea  and  land  lay  between  them,  perhaps  the 
torturing  impulse  to  be  near  him  at  any  cost  might  lessen. 
The  craving  for  some  sort  of  immolation,  of  penance,  that 
innate  carrying  out  sentence  on  self  of  the  just,  was  also  a 
motive.  She  would  have  stayed  if  she  could  have  helped  in 
any  way,  but  he  had  no  need  of  her  ;  if  he  had,  he  would 
have  let  her  know,  after  what  had  passed. 

As  things  were,  the  denial  of  her  longing  to  be  close  to 
him  mended  her  self-respect  a  little,  unreasonable  as  it 
seemed — that  self-respect  which  had  been  so  badly  tattered 
by  her  dealings  with  Thornfield.  It  was  as  though  by  this 
abstinence  she  could  atone  somewhat  for  the  other  blind 
indulgence — an  essentially  feminine  piece  of  sophistry. 

372 
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Molly  had  made  all  her  arrangements  for  leaving  at  a 
certain  fixed  date  ;  and  though  Sybil  would  have  given  the 
world  to  wait  until  after  the  operation,  she  felt  she  could  not 
ask  Mollie  to  alter  her  plans  for  such  a  reason.  Brian's  state 
caused  the  desperate  remedy  which  was  to  save  or  end  his 
life  to  be  put  off  from  day  to  day,  in  the  hope  of  minimising 
the  risk.  Each  day  Sybil  hoped  to  hear  that  the  operation 
was  over,  but  still  it  was  postponed  j  and  with  promises  to 
let  her  know  the  result  as  soon  as  possible,  whatever  it  might 
be,  she  was  obliged  to  start. 

Mercifully,  her  thoughts  were  greatly  distracted  by 
Mollie's  exactions.  Though  they  each  had  a  maid,  she 
practically  had  to  do  courier,  Mollie  using  her  like  a  paid 
companion,  save  that  she  did  it  prettily,  and  was  profuse  in 
endearments  and  gratitude.  The  two  children  had  been 
deposited  with  their  adoring  aunt  in  Wales  j  Vincent  was 
deep  in  business,  and  did  not  expect  to  have  time  to  join 
them  till  April,  when  the  little  duet  was  expected  to  become 
a  triolet.  Mollie  had  taken  rooms  in  Rome,  in  a  hotel  on 
the  Pincian  Hill,  where  she  settled  down  in  great  content ; 
several  of  her  friends  were  wintering  there,  and  coquetting 
with  Rome  was  a  favourite  pastime  of  hers.  She  wanted  to 
remain  where  she  was  for  the  event  j  but  Vincent  had 
arranged  for  her  to  be  in  Florence  for  April,  where  a 
particularly  clever  doctor  friend  of  his  practised  for  part  of 
the  year.  Her  sudden  passion  for  going  abroad  at  such  a 
time  nonplussed  Vincent.  She  usually  hated  leaving  London 
for  long,  and  was  a  very  bad  traveller  ;  while  the  present 
circumstances  made  it  undesirable,  in  any  case.  However, 
she  had  made  up  her  mind,  and  her  doctor  decided  that 
thwarting  her  would  be  the  greater  evil,  so  Vincent  gave  his 
consent — as  a  matter  of  form. 

Mollie  would  not  have  chosen  Sybil  if  anyone  else  had 
been  available,  but  her  husband  would  not  let  her  go  alone, 
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and  Sybil  was  better  than  a  hireling.  An  immense  deal 
better,  Mollie  realised,  by  the  end  of  the  journey.  Sybil  came 
out  in  a  new  light,  and  one  which  did  not  fade,  either.  She 
was  much  less  inclined  to  make  herself  felt  and  heard,  Mollie  re- 
flected— more  sympathetic,  less  egotistic.  And  she  was  really 
quite  clever  about  managing  the  Italians  and  getting  seats 
and  tickets  and  things ;  they  did  not  have  a  single  contre- 
temps, and  she  was  so  calm  and  leisurely — almost  like  a  man. 

It  often  struck  Sybil,  in  the  thick  of  petty  preoccupations, 
that  it  was  queer  she  could  give  her  mind  to  them  at  all. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  was  in  two  places  at  once  most  of 
the  time  ;  the  more  real  part  of  her  in  the  flower-filled  room 
on  Richmond  Hill,  visualising  the  grey,  waxen  face,  the  sad 
brown  eyes  with  their  quick  flashes  of  humour.  .  .  .  He 
would  make  a  joke,  going  to  the  operating  table  ! 

It  was  unaccountable,  but  the  first  hopeless  certainty  that 
he  was  going  to  die  had  passed.  She  still  had  times  of  rack- 
ing anxiety,  but  that  awful  weight  of  despair  was  gone.  She 
imagined  that  some  buried  sense  must  have  been  informed, 
for  it  would  not  be  possible  to  be  interested  in  sculpture  and 
ruins  if  he  was  going  to  die.  He  himself  had  evidently 
thought  he  had  no  chance  ;  and  she,  perhaps  influenced  by 
that,  had  been  sure  too.  If  she  had  doubted,  would  she 
have  behaved  as  she  had  done  ?  She  was  almost  sure  she 
would,  on  the  chance  it  might  be  giving  him  something  to 
live  for.  But  she  had  told  him,  in  case  it  might  make  dying 
easier — as  she  would  have  sent  forth  her  spirit,  if  she  could, 
to  face  the  darkness  by  his  side.  Sometimes  a  wild  joy 
would  surge  up  at  the  thought  that  he  knew  she  loved  him, 
and  how  he  knew  ;  sometimes  she  flushed,  horror-stricken, 
as  she  saw  her  act  as  if  done  by  someone  else  ;  but  she  never 
regretted  it.  She  would  spare  nothing — nothing,  of  pain  or 
pride,  that  could  by  a  fraction  ease  him  of  any  lack. 

She  had  not  hitherto  hated  Thornfield,  but  how  she  hated 
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him  now  !  ...  She  thought  of  the  painful  toil  and  high- 
minded  if  foolish  trust  on  the  part  of  the  one,  of  the  merci- 
less, dastardly  theft  on  that  of  the  other  ;  and  a  passion  of 
loathing  shook  her,  revealing  a  new  self  and  a  primitive 
one. 

And  while  this  iniquity  was  going  on — while  the  Truth 
was  toiling  and  suffering  in  that  small,  hideous  room,  she — 
she,  and  no  other — was  being  kissed  and  called  "  Sybil,"  and 
ordered  about  by  the  Lie  ;  had — it  hardly  seemed  possible 
now — undertaken  to  be  his  wife.  She  felt  smirched,  as 
though  some  of  the  offensive  oil  from  the  broken  lamp  she 
had  taken  for  a  star  would  cling  to  her  for  ever. 

She  longed  to  hear  what  steps  were  being  taken  in  the 
matter  of  prosecution.  Beyond  the  fact  that  Philip  du 
Barry  was  making  investigations,  she  knew  nothing  ;  and 
with  pagan  eagerness  she  waited  to  hear  of  the  scotching  of 
the  Lie.  It  was  twaddle  in  some  cases  to  talk  about  hating 
the  sin  and  loving  the  sinner  j  she  hated  both  with  a  whole 
and  healthy  hatred. 

She  was  sorry  for  Lettice,  for  from  all  accounts  she  had 
been  as  far  into  the  quagmire  as  herself.  Perhaps  it  might 
mean  a  chance  for  Eric  Norton.  Lettice  might  keep  him 
straight  and  self-reliant,  for  she  seemed  to  have  awakened  all 
the  best  in  him  ;  and  Sybil  had  never  known  him  so  serious 
over  anything.  Mollie  mentioned  him  casually  now  and 
then — never  with  the  old  interest.  It  was  a  blessing  that  she 
too  had  wearied  of  the  business  ;  the  break  must  have  been 
comfortably  mutual.  Norton  was  now  going  through  a 
species  of  preparation  for  his  reception  into  the  Roman 
Church  in  a  London  Jesuit  institution.  Sybil  could  not 
help  smiling  at  the  idea  of  Eric  "  in  retreat."  She  knew 
where  his  always  wool-gathering  thoughts  would  be  ;  in- 
struction would  fall  on  rather  absent  ground,  if  that  was  a 
possible  miracle  on  the  part  of  theological  grain  ! 
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One  evening  the  long-delayed  letter  from  Vincent  arrived, 
and  with  a  heart  beating  painfully  she  carried  it  up  to  her 
room  to  escape  Mollie's  impartings  of  her  own  from  the 
same  person. 

"My  DEAR  BILLA,"  it  ran, — "The  hour  is  two  of  the 
clock,  and  the  very  mice  are  outworn  ;  but  I  dare  not  let 
another  day  go  by  without  writing  to  you.  I  knew  you 
would  guess  that  no  news  was  good,  or  I  would  have 
managed  to  wire  or  scrawl  a  line  before.  Well,  the  opera- 
tion was  done  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  T.  has  pulled 
through,  so  far,  contrary  to  all  the  doctors'  expectations. 
He  was  given  up  once  j  he  seemed  to  have  no  rallying-power, 
and  was  unconscious  for  nearly  eight  hours.  They  say  he 
must  have  a  marvellous  constitution  and  vital  force.  Parks 
says  most  men  would  have  died  from  the  bullet  years  ago. 
The  paralysis  was  simply  from  that,  and  almost  all  the  rest 

of  the  trouble.      He's  not    up    yet,  of   course "    ("So 

like  a  man,  to  tell  me  that !  "  commented  Sybil)  "  or  likely 
to  be,  for  some  time  to  come  ;  but  he's  getting  back  a  little 
feeling  into  the  limbs,  and  with  massage  and  electricity  they 
think  he  will  be  able  to  get  about,  in  time.  The  right  hand 
is  hopeless,  will  never  be  any  good — it's  atrophied  beyond 
cure  ;  but  the  left  one,  he  says,  feels  different  already.  What 
a  time  he  must  have  had  !  I  never  heard  of  such  a  chapter 
of  ill-luck  out  of  fiction.  He  has  seen  some  life,  too.  It 
reads  like  a  boy's  adventure  book.  Dear  old  Fossland  hangs 
about  him  like  a  mother  with  a  sick  baby.  His  wife  was 
devoted  to  T.  as  a  boy.  Parks  doesn't  think  he'll  ever 
walk  without  a  crutch  ;  but  if  he  walks  again  at  all,  it  will 
be  more  than  he  ever  hoped  for.  Now  things  look  brighter, 
he's  coming  out  strong  in  the  humorous  line  j  he'll  be 
excellent  company  when  he's  got  his  strength  back.  I'm 
almost  asleep,  and  the  fire  is  out.  I'll  write  again  when 
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there's  anything  fresh  to  say.  Thank  you  for  looking  after 
Mollie  so  well.  Isn't  it  a  bore  that  the  kiddies  have  thought 
fit  to  have  mumps  ?  Even  Aunt  Selina  won't  think  that 
1  so  sweet  and  clever  of  the  dear  things !  '  Good  morning, 
Sybilla  !  Take  care  of  yourself. — Yours  ever, 

"  HUGH  R.  VINCENT." 

Sybil  turned  oft"  the  light  and  sat  gazing  out  into  the 
swiftly  upwinging  darkness.  Domes  and  crowding  roofs 
were  momentarily  becoming  shadows,  while  the  myriad 
mysteries  pricked  through  the  velvet  depths. 

So  her  telepathic  information  had  not  lied,  and  Brian 
was  not  going  out  into  the  dark,  though  they  had  said 
"  good  night."  .  .  . 

This  solid  confirmation  brought  a  different  aspect  to 
affairs.  He  was  going  to  get  well ;  and  she  had  told  him 
she  loved  him.  .  .  . 

He  would  be  pitiful  towards  what  he  would  think  her 
self-betrayal ;  he  would  not  know  that  it  was  not  really  a 
betrayal,  but  a  deliberate  oblation,  if  so  be  that  love  might 
help  a  little.  If  it  could  not,  no  matter  ;  just  as  she  would 
have  put  her  lips  to  a  deadly  snake-bite,  with  only  the 
slenderest  chance  of  thereby  saving  that  life.  .  .  . 

Well,  it  was  the  end.  She  could  never  see  him  again, 
both  for  his  and  her  own  sake.  Her  love-hunger  urged 
that  "  My  Lady  of  Succour  "  was  not  written  by  a  man  who 
would  change.  .  .  .  But  all  the  same,  he  had  changed.  If 
he  had  still  loved  her  he  must  have  lost  command  of  himself 
somehow,  in  his  weakness,  that  day  she  took  him  unawares 
at  Richmond.  Probably  sheer  physical  and  mental  wretched- 
ness had  ousted  love.  A  man  in  an  underground  cell  for- 
gets even  God.  .  .  . 

Life  from  henceforth  would  be  a  continual  effort  to  hide 
the  fact  of  a  broken  wing.  One  need  not  really  'be  lop- 
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sided  because  of  it  j  it  lay  with  her  to  see  that  it  should  be 
no  handicap. 

She  had  often  been  severe  on  women  who  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  marred  by  unhappy  affairs  of  the  heart.  She 
could  think  of  three  who  in  various  ways  were  broken  up 
on  that  account,  and  they  were  none  of  them  weak  women. 
She  would  be  as  strong  to  suffer  as  she  could  be  to  enjoy  ; 
she  had  by  no  means  had  her  fair  share  of  suffering  yet. 
She  adored  fortitude  in  men,  and  there  was  no  reason  why 
women  should  be  behind  them.  .  .  .  Slowly,  one  after  the 
other,  wiped  rigorously  away  as  they  came,  the  tears  forced 
their  way  out. 

How  many  others  were  crying  out  to-night  in  terrible 
heart-hunger  in  this  ghost-haunted,  awful  city  ?  How  many 
were  looking  up  at  the  stellar  legions,  and,  because  their 
particular  human  lode-star  was  eclipsed,  were  praying  that 
they  might  go,  oblivious,  into  oblivion,  as  that  vivid  light- 
streak  yonder,  vanished  as  soon  as  seen  ?  For  this  soul  it 
was  only  a  phase,  of  course  j  a  sturdier  mind  would  assert 
itself  after  many  to-morrows.  It  was  a  great  thing  to  know 
that  such  a  time  would  surely  come.  Many  had  launched 
themselves  headlong  into  a  to-morrow  in  unknown  spirit- 
regions  for  want  of  just  that  small  amount  of  pre-vision. 
But  at  the  present  moment  it  was  instructive  to  find  how 
useless  was  philosophy  before  one's  own  vital  convulsion. 
The  thought  which  has  helped  some  in  a  like  case,  that  the 
Beloved  is  a  co-citizen  of  earth  under  the  same  conditions, 
drawing  breath  by  breath  with  them,  simply  mocked  her. 
She  even  wondered  if  she  would  have  been  more  content, 
by  reason  of  the  finality,  if  he  had  died.  .  .  .  Darkness  and 
loneliness  of  the  soul  swept  into  possession.  She  laid  her 
head  upon  her  arms  and  cried  as  she  had  not  done  in  all  her 
life,  in  an  agony  of  longing.  An  iron  curtain,  hope-proof, 
had  come  down. 
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"  May  I  come  in  ?  "  called  Mollie,  after  a  knock  which 
Sybil  had  not  heard.  "  Sybil,  are  you  here  ?  .  .  .  How 
can  you  sit  in  the  dark  ?  And  I'm  sure  your  water-thing 
isn't  turned  on  ;  the  room's  as  cold  as  ice  !  "  She  switched 
on  the  electric  light  and  the  water  in  the  radiator. 

"  You've  been  crying  !  "  sharply,  as  Sybil  went  to  her 
toilet- table  and  pretended  to  fix  her  hair  :  "  have  you  had 
bad  news  this  mail  ?  " 

"  No — good.  You're  right,  one  shouldn't  sit  in  the 
dark — anyway,  not  in  Rome  ;  it's  bound  to  give  one  the 
blues.  The  air's  crowded  with  spooks  !  " 

"  I've  never  seen  you  cry  before,"  said  Mollie  slowly. 
"  I  never  imagined  you  could,  somehow.  Have  you  heard 
from  Hugh  too  ?  I  thought  I  saw  his  writing." 

"  Yes  :  why  ?  " 

"  Was  it  about  anything  he  said  ?  " 

"My  dear  Mollie,  of  course  not !  What  a  weird  idea*! 
I  tell  you,  I've  been  sitting  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in 
the  dark  by  my  lone  with  Roman  spooks  instead  of  candles, 
and  they  got  on  my " 

"  But  that  wouldn't  make  you  cry.  Everything  seems 
to  go  right  with  you.  ...  It  can't  be  that  you're  sorry  you 
gave  up  that " 

"  What  did  you  come  to  say  ?  "  shortly. 

"Oh  ...  it  was  something  in  Hugh's  letter.  Where 
is  it  ?  .  .  .  He  says, c  We  may  shortly  expect  to  see  Eric,  I 
hear,  primly  perambulating  Piccadilly  in  petticoats,  piously 
purging  ponderous  peccadilloes '  !  What  on  earth  does  he 
mean  ?  He  goes  oft*  to  something  else  directly  after." 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  he's  joking  about  Eric's  retreat  business. 
He  evidently  thought  you  knew  about  it.  I  thought  you 
did,  too.  He's  a  Roman  Catholic  by  now.  He's  staying 
at  the  Jesuit  College  in Street." 

Mollie  stood  in  the  light,  her  big  brown  eyes  uncannily 
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dominant  in  her  petite  white  face.  She  slowly  crushed  the 
letter  in  one  hand,  feeling  for  the  back  of  a  chair  with  the 
other. 

"  Why  .   .   .   why  didn't  you  tell  me  ?  "  she  stammered. 

Sybil  was  busy  making  curls  over  her  fingers. 

"  As  I  say,  I  thought  you  knew.  I  hate  it,  so  I  didn't 
care  to  discuss  it." 

"  Why   .   .   .   why  do  you  suppose  he  did  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  his  mother  was  a  Catholic,  you  know.  And  he 
came  across  her  confessor,  a  Spaniard,  with  a  strong  magnetic 
influence,  I  imagine.  I  should  say  it  was  that  as  much  as 
anything  else." 

"I  ...  shouldn't,"  slowly. 

"  It's  past  dressing-time,"  said  Sybil,  glancing  at  the 
clock. 

"Sybil,"  said  Mollie  suddenly,  with  a  note  of  hysteria, 
"  you  think  you  know  why,  but  you  don't ;  nobody  in 
this  world  knows  but  me  !  Though  I  wasn't  told  he  was 
going  to  do  it,"  with  a  gasping  sob,  "  only  /  know  all  about 
it — everything.  .  .  .  Poor  little  boy  !  poor,  lonely  little  boy  ! 
...  I  ought  to  be  a  nun  !  "  She  laughed,  a  low,  tremu- 
lous attempt,  her  great  wild  eyes  gazing  out  at  the  star-lit 
sky,  her  hands  held  together  on  her  breast.  Sybil  knocked 
over  some  toilet  bottles  with  a  clatter,  and  rang  for  her  maid. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

WHILE  Brian  was  slowly  struggling  back  to  a  firm  foothold 
on  life — at  times  seeming  to  take  two  backward  steps  for 
one  forward, — Du  Barry  was  piecing  the  dual  Thornfield 
story  together.  Squire  Thornfield's  lawyer,  now  an  old 
man,  who  had  given  up  most  of  the  business  to  his  son, 
came  to  Richmond  to  establish  Brian's  identity  ;  and  a  week 
later  Du  Barry  went  to  Nunleigh  for  an  interview  with  him. 
Mr  Gemmel  was  a  pi nk-and- white,  well-preserved  little  man 
of  nearly  seventy,  who  had  been  a  hard  rider  in  his  day,  to 
which  fact  he  attributed  his  intimacy  with  the  Squire,  who 
had  dearly  loved  a  sportsman. 

"  He  was  the  finest  specimen  of  a  man,  in  his  prime,  that 
I  think  I  ever  set  eyes  on,"  he  told  Du  Barry,  as  they  sat 
in  Gemmel's  low-ceiled,  Georgian  office,  overlooking  the 
main  street  of  the  sedate  old  Midland  town.  "  If  you  can 
imagine  that  poor  fellow  at  Richmond  all  hard  muscle,  and 
about  three  inches  taller — Squire  Thornfield  was  six  feet 
three  in  his  stockings, — with  a  face  tanned  almost  copper, 
and  fleshy,  you  have  his  father,  for  he's  extraordinarily  like 
him,  after  a  fashion.  But  the  meaning  of  the  face  is  different, 
if  you  take  me  ?  The  son's  not  got  that  look  of  a  dangerous 
bull  in  the  eyes  ;  he's  his  mother's  son  in  character,  I  should 
say — promised  to  be,  as  a  child.  How  his  father  could  curse  ! 
He  had  the  hounds  here  for  fifteen  years,  and  I  believe  even 
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the  running  shoemakers  didn't  know  what  language  was  till 
he  taught  'em  !  .  .  .  But  the  hounds  have  never  been  hunted 
since  as  he  hunted  'em,  nor  ever  will  be.  ...  Lord,  what 
runs  he  gave  us,  to  be  sure  ! — but  you  haven't  come  to  hear 
about  that.  ...  I  always  think  if  young  Smith  had  been 
a  sportsman  the  Squire  might  have  swallowed  the  agnostic 
business,  and  left  him  something,  at  anyrate." 

"  Really  ?  "  said  Du  Barry.  "  Personally,  the  whole  affair 
is  beyond  my  comprehension,  except  one  premises  that  old 
Thornfield  was  mad." 

"  He  was — and  wasn't  j  but  he  was  rather  more  than  less 
towards  the  end.  One  of  his  craziest  ideas  was  that  he  could 
win  heaven  vicariously — exactly  like  using  a  fire-escape.  It 
occurred  to  him  some  time  before  his  wife's  death.  His  son 
had  got  to  be  the  fire-escape.  The  lad — Brian — was  as  keen 
as  mustard  on  sport,  had  ridden  ever  since  he  was  five,  and 
could  manage  his  father's  hunters  when  he  was  nine.  Never 
saw  such  a  boy  for  horses — a  regular  little  jockey.  There 
was  that  wonderful  natural  affinity  between  them.  The 
Squire  had  just  begun  to  be  as  proud  as  punch  of  his  son, 
when  he  took  to  drinking  harder  than  ever.  You'd  have 
thought  it  would  have  kept  him  straight,  but  I  think  he  lost 
heavily  on  the  turf  just  then.  He  hadn't  much  to  do  with 
the  boy — I  expect  he  knew  he  couldn't  be  trusted  with  him. 
He  told  me,  after  young  Brian  had  gone,  that  he'd  only 
struck  him  twice,  and  not  often  sworn  at  him  ;  and  I  believe 
he  spoke  the  truth.  Knowing  what  he  was,  it  was  pretty 
wonderful.  ...  In  the  reaction  after  his  outbursts  he  had 
fits  of  the  horrors  at  the  thought  of  the  life  to  come  ;  and 
one  day  he  announced  to  his  wife  that  the  boy  had  got  to 
be  a  parson.  Naturally  the  child  hated  the  idea  ;  fond  as 
he  was  of  horses,  he'd  made  up  his  mind  to  be  a  sailor  ; 
it  was  in  his  blood.  His  great-grandfather  sailed  his  own 
ships,  and  Captain  Cook  was  cabin-boy  under  his  grand- 
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father,  and  an  uncle  who  died  was  an  admiral.  But  his 
father  told  him  he'd  be  better  oft"  as  a  squarson,  for  then 
he  would  be  able  to  hunt,  while  if  he  was  a  sailor  he 
couldn't.  I  remember,  as  if  it  was  yesterday,  the  little  chap 
coming  in  here — he  couldn't  have  been  more  than  ten  or 
eleven — and  sitting  on  that  table  swinging  his  legs  j  we 
were  always  friends. 

"  c  Mr  Gemmel,'  he  said,  with  his  great  eyes  on  me,  *  do 
you  think  my  father  means  what  he  says  ?  He  can't  make 
me  be  a  parson  against  my  will,  like  they  made  people 
monks,  can  he  ?  And  I  can't  do  him  any  good  if  I  am 
one,  can  I  ? '  he  said.  c  Mother  says  she'd  rather  I  was 
a  parson,  but  that's  only  because  she'd  have  more  of  me 
than  if  I  was  a  sailor  ;  and  one  really  can't  consider  that, 
can  one  ? ' 

"I  told  him  not  to  worry,  it  was  early  days  yet.  He'd 
got  to  learn  to  give  and  take  hard  knocks,  to  ride  his  temper 
as  well  as  a  horse,  to  play  the  game  and  be  c  square  all  round,' 
whatever  else  he  was  going  to  be.  He'd  best  tackle  the 
present,  and  leave  the  future  to  look  after  itself.  Three 
years  later  he'd  decided  the  question  of  a  profession  with  a 
vengeance.  I  little  thought  what  a  power  of  will  and  grit 
was  in  that  slip  of  a  body  j  but  I  might  have  known,  seeing 
him  ride  as  he  did.  He  was  a  good-plucked  'un,  and  no 
mistake,  and  a  nailer  to  watch  hounds.  I've  seen  him  turn 
out  right  when  old  Wales  the  huntsman  and  the  Squire  were 
both  at  a  loss.  ...  So  was  his  mother  a  plucky  one,  gentle, 
quiet  little  woman  as  she  was.  Lord  only  knows  what  she 
had  to  put  up  with  !  .  .  .  Well,  after  she  died,  and  that 
poor  boy  disappeared,  you've  heard  how  the  Smith  lad  was 
adopted.  Of  course  you  know  why  ? — I  thought  so.  The 
Squire  had  an  attendant  by  then,  to  try  and  keep  him  from 
the  drink.  He  had  a  fresh  one  almost  every  month  !  I 
don't  know  how  she  did  it,  but  Mrs  Thornfield  used  to  keep 
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him  more  or  less  straight  until  just  at  the  end,  when  her 
health  was  wretched.  After  her  death  he  went  drink-mad 
for  a  time  ;  it  took  three  men  to  hold  him  down  in  bed 
sometimes,  until  he  consented  to  have  the  attendant.  There 
was  good  in  him  ;  I  couldn't  help  liking  him.  .  .  .  For  all 
his  savagery — he  came  of  a  drinking,  dissolute  stock, — he 
was  generous  and  kind-hearted,  and,  with  different  training, 
there's  no  saying  what  he  mightn't  have  been.  And  then, 
such  a  sportsman  !  He  had  a  perfect  genius  for  a  line  j  and, 
with  all  his  violent  temper  and  impatience,  he  never  hurried 
his  hounds,  never.  ...  It  was  pathetic  to  see  him  trying 
to  educate  young  Smith  to  care  for  sport.  The  interest  of 
it  kept  him  quiet  for  some  time,  and  he  was  wonderfully 
patient.  He  wouldn't  let  him  have  Brian's  1 5-hand  thorough- 
bred ;  sold  it  and  bought  him  a  clever,  quiet,  jumping  cob, 
about  14*2,  to  give  him  confidence.  He  took  him  hacking 
all  through  one  spring  and  autumn,  I  remember  ;  had  his 
groom  school  him  and  teach  him  to  nip  over  hurdles.  But 
it  was  no  use  ;  he  was  a  funk,  and  nothing  would  make  him 
anything  else.  I  expected  the  Squire  would  get  sick  of 
him,  and  send  him  back  to  the  Smiths,  as  he  hadn't  bound 
himself  in  any  way,  or  settled  his  name  on  him,  as,  un- 
fortunately, he  did  later.  But  he  stuck  to  it ;  sent  him  to 
Winchester,  and  had  him  home  in  the  holidays.  I  used  to 
be  there  a  good  bit ;  the  Squire  was  paying  for  his  excesses 
with  interest  by  then,  and  couldn't  ride  much,  and  he  liked 
to  sit  over  the  port  and  talk  about  the  runs  we'd  seen 
together.  I  saw  he  liked  to  have  young  Smith  near  him 
because  of  looking  at  him  and  fancying  he  was  Brian. 
After  a  bit  I  think  he  almost  made  himself  believe,  for  a 
time,  that  it  was  the  lost  son  come  back." 

"  Didn't  the  supposed  father  suspect  anything  ?  Or  did 
he  know,  and  wink  at  it?"  asked  Du  Barry.  The  old 
man  was  evidently  enjoying  himself. 
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"  Extraordinary,  wasn't  it  ?  but  he  didn't  suspect.  He  was 
wrapped  up  in  his  business — used  to  compose  music,  marches, 
and  things,  and  didn't  see  farther  than  that  score,  I  suppose  ! 
Of  course  he  knew  his  boy  was  very  like  the  Squire's  lost  son, 
and  accepted  that  as  the  reason  of  his  being  adopted.  He 
was  ludicrously  puffed  up  at  young  Sam's  c  lift,'  and  let  him 
go  to  the  Squire  unconditionally  j  while  the  mother  made  a 
fuss  at  first,  but  was  overruled.  Squire  Thornfield  gave  up 
trying  to  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear  after  a  bit, 
and,  as  I  say,  used  to  sit  looking  hungrily  at  Smith  under  his 
brows,  in  a  way  which  would  have  driven  any  ordinary  boy 
desperate.  I  never  cottoned  to  him,  but,  'pon  my  word,  I 
used  to  be  sorry  for  him.  He  must  have  had  a  pretty  mourn- 
ful time  in  the  holidays — when  it  wasn't  too  lively  !  The 
Squire  had  got  hold  of  the  idea  of  vicarious  religion,  until  it 
became  a  sort  of  mania.  He  used  to  make  the  wretched 
Smith  read  prayers  morning  and  evening  to  the  whole  house- 
hold— a  schoolboy,  mind  you  !  And  if  ever  he  went  too  fast 
or  got  a  word  wrong,  the  most  frightful  volley  came  out, 
barely  under  the  Squire's  breath,  and  he  got  it  hot  and  strong 
afterwards.  He  would  sit  hugging  a  huge  Bible,  generally 
upside  down,  on  a  Sunday,  asking  for  it,  as  often  as  not, 
with  profanity  ;  or  he  would  make  the  youngster  read  it  to 
him  till  he  fell  asleep.  ...  I  suppose  the  boy  was  afraid  of 
old  Smith,  and  also  had  made  up  his  mind  to  stick  it  out  for 
the  sake  of  the  Squire's  money  ;  but,  my  patience  !  any  lad 
with  a  bit  of  real  spirit  couldn't  have  done  it.  ...  Well, 
one  fine  day  young  Samuel — who  had  been  given  the  Squire's 
name  by  then, — directly  against  my  advice,  came  home  from 
Winchester  before  the  term  was  up  ;  he'd  been  requested  to 
take  his  departure  for  good  ;  and  after  about  four  months' 
loafing  around  Nunleigh,  getting  into  mischief  and  running 
up  to  town,  he  was  sent  to  Keble,  because  the  Squire  had 
a  crotchet  that  all  Oxford  parsons  came  from  that  shop. 
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About  a  year  later  he  sent  for  me,  and  told  me  he  had 
evidence  that  his  son  Brian  was  alive.  He  wouldn't  tell  me 
how  he  got  it,  or  what  it  was.  It  may  have  been  only  a 
dream  which  he  believed  was  a  real  appearance  by  his  dead 
wife  j  the  attendant  told  me  he  had  spoken  about  something 
of  the  sort.  Or  it  may  have  been  that  in  some  roundabout 
way  he  really  got  proof  of  his  son's  existence.  He  used  to 
be  on  the  watch  for  any  stray  sailor  who  came  to  Nunleigh, 
and  always  had  him  up  to  the  house.  Anyhow,  from  that 
time  he  started  the  periodical  advertisements  in  the  papers ; 
but  he  didn't  alter  his  will  just  then,  though  I  suggested  it 
might  be  as  well  to  make  a  provisional  codicil.  Brian  was 
left  a  small  fortune  from  his  mother,  though  he  never  knew 
it  till  I  told  him  the  other  day.  From  the  time  that  the 
Squire  believed  Brian  was  alive,  he  dropped  the  mania 
for  making  young  Smith  a  parson.  Of  course  he  was  not 
really  accountable,  I  suppose,  but  he  was  uncommon  astute. 
He  encouraged  him  to  talk,  in  the  vacations,  and  led  him  on 
until  he  got  out  of  him  that  he  had  adopted  the  modern  young 
man's  pose  of  explaining  away  the  Almighty.  I  never  saw 
anything  so  cunning  in  my  life  ;  I  wouldn't  have  given  the 
Squire  credit  for  so  much  subtlety.  Young  Smith  called  it 
the  cunning  of  a  madmam,  afterwards,  but  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  method  in  it.  ...  He  pretended  he  was  being  in- 
structed— that  he  saw  the  scheme  of  creation  in  a  new  light, 
and  was  profoundly  impressed.  Smith  imagined  he  had 
made  a  reputation  as  a  thinker,  and  atoned  for  his  short- 
comings in  the  sporting  line.  He  began  to  patronise  his 
patron  ;  it  was  very  diverting,  very  diverting.  At  first  I 
must  say  the  Squire  took  even  me  in  about  his  views,  until 
he  sent  for  me  to  alter  his  will ;  and  then  he  used  to  tip  me 
the  wink  sometimes  when  Smith  was  holding  forth.  .  .  . 
You've  heard,  of  course,  that  he  cut  Smith  off  entirely — 
and  never  told  him  a  word  about  it  ?  Yes,  yes,  rough  on  him, 
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no  doubt — he  might  have  left  him  something,  after  giving 
him  such  great  expectations.  About  nine  months  later  he 
bribed  a  servant,  got  at  the  drink  again,  and  killed  himself, 
falling  downstairs.  I  had  to  break  the  state  of  affairs  to 
young  Smith.  He  showed  the  stuff  he  was  made  of,  over 
that.  It  was  a  stiff  test  of  a  man,  and  he  didn't  behave 

prettily.  ...  He    practically    taxed    me    with But 

better  let  that  alone  now.  Anyway,  I  had  hard  work  to 
keep  my  hands  off  him.  .  .  .  After  the  will  was  proved,  he 
too  disappeared  ;  and  the  report  got  about  the  town  that  old 
Smith  had  cut  him  adrift  in  his  disgust  at  his  being  left  noth- 
ing but  a  name,  through  his  own  idiocy.  I  think  it's  more 
likely  that  somehow  or  other  he  learnt  he  was  no  son  of  his. 
The  mother  had  hysterics  for  days,  I  was  told,  and  probably 
let  it  out.  Well,  Mr  Du  Barry,  I  suppose  you  know  the 
rest  of  the  tale  better  than  I  do  !  I  hope  I  haven't  been 
tedious." 

"  On  the  contrary,  it's  been  most  interesting.  One's  great 
regret  is  that  there's  practically  no  redress  to  be  had,  in  this 
business  of  the  thieving  ;  the  real  Thornfield  will  never  get 
any  change  out  of  the  spurious  one.  But  I'm  very  glad  to 
hear  that  he's  inherited  from  his  mother  ;  he'll  never  touch 
a  penny  of  his  father's  money  ?  " 

"  Not  he.  That  was  his  idea  in  going  off  as  he  did  :  he 
wasn't  going  to  be  beholden  to  him  for  a  farthing,  or  see  his 
face  again — a  mere  child  !  .  .  .  The  nurse  told  me  a  good 
deal ;  the  boy  held  his  father  to  be  his  mother's  murderer. 
...  So  Smith — I  never  could  call  him  Thornfield  ;  sticks 
in  my  gullet  somehow  —  is  likely  to  end  his  days  in  a 
criminal  asylum  instead  of  on  the  gallows  ?  Appropriate — 
after  pilfering  his  half-brother's  brains,  to  lose  his  own  wits ! 
.  .  .  There's  one  more  thing  we  might  do,"  he  said  as  Du 
Barry  was  leaving  :  "  Brian  Thorn  field's  old  nurse  may 
possibly  be  alive,  and  if  she  is,  I'd  give  a  good  deal  to  bring 
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them  together.  Come  to  think  of  it,  leave  it  to  me  ;  I'll 
put  an  advertisement  in  Lloyd's  which'll  fetch  her  if  she 
sees  it,  and  is  alive  ;  I  remember  she  used  to  take  Lloyd's. 
That  was  a  woman  !  She'd  have  died  by  inches  to  save 
her  mistress  or  the  boy,  I  verily  believe  ;  one  of  the  real 
old  sort.  She  ought  to  be  going  still,  if  there's  any  fitness 
in  things.  But  I  don't  suppose  she'd  know  the  c  boy ' 
again  !  " 

One  evening,  a  fortnight  later,  when  Brian  had  at  last  taken 
a  decided  turn  for  the  better  and  was  able  to  sit  up  for  two 
or  three  hours  every  day,  a  fly  stopped  at  Fossland's  gate, 
out  of  which  a  little  withered  woman  in  rusty  black 
cautiously  emerged,  slowly  climbed  the  steps  and  rang  the 
bell  with  a  shaking  hand.  The  supercilious  maid  was  in  the 
act  of  telling  her  to  go  round  to  the  back  when  Fossland 
came  out  of  his  study,  instantly  recognised  her  with  his 
wonderful  gift  for  faces,  though  he  had  only  seen  her  once 
before,  and  almost  hugged  her  in  his  joy.  She  had  only 
seen  the  advertisement  that  morning,  and,  though  over 
seventy,  had  set  out  at  once  from  Luton,  where  she  was 
living  with  a  niece. 

"  I  can't  quite  make  out  if  I'm  altogether  in  my  right 
mind,  sir,"  she  said  dazedly,  putting  on  her  spectacles  and 
smoothing  out  a  crumpled  Lloyd's  News  which  she  had 
evidently  clung  to  all  through  the  journey  ;  "  but  my  niece, 
she  read  it  the  same  as  I  did.  There's  no  mistake,  is  there, 
sir  ?  It's  me,  Deborah  Locke,  you  wanted,  for  Master  Brian 

?  "  She  began  to  read  the  print  again,  as  if  relying  on 

it  as  on  a  kind  of  magic  formula  to  keep  the  heavenly  hope 
from  slipping  away  like  a  dream. 

"  Come  and  see  if  it's  a  mistake,"  said  Fossland,  beaming 
on  her  and  giving  her  his  arm.  He  stopped  before  the 
drawing-room  door  and  motioned  her  to  go  in.  Brian  had 
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been  told  of  the  advertisement  and  would  guess  who  the 
visitor  was,  though  her  face  must  be  strange  after  nearly 
twenty  years. 

There  was  a  broken  cry  as  the  little  old  soul  went  stumb- 
ling to  the  bed.  "  My  lamb — my  own  sweet  lamb  !  "  came 
crooningly,  as  the  door  closed.  With  wet  eyes  Fossland 
went  back  to  his  study,  and  stood  for  a  minute  before  the 
portrait  of  his  dead  wife. 


CHAPTER    XXXII 

"YOU'RE  looking  better,  Polly,"  said  Mr  Lethbridge, 
scanning  her  face.  He  had  come  down  to  Ripley  Court  one 
February  day,  for  lunch  and  tea,  as  he  did  at  least  once  a 
week,  at  the  express  request  of  Lady  Ripley's  doctor.  She 
had  gone  down  to  the  Court  immediately  after  her  husband's 
death,  to  be  away  from  scenes  connected  with  the  tragedy  ; 
and  there  received  one  or  two  of  her  oldest  and  most  intimate 
friends,  who  generally  ran  down  for  a  few  hours.  The 
doctor  had  insisted  on  this  when  she  showed  a  tendency  to 
shut  herself  up  ;  he  thought  he  saw  signs  of  melancholia, 
and  prescribed  doses  of  picked  human  intercourse. 

"Yes,  I'm  better.  .  .  .  Getting  some  sleep  at  night 
without  draughts.  What  a  nice  tie-pin  that  is !  ...  Have 
you  good  news  of  Sybil,  and  Mary  Vincent  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  Sybil  writes  in  fairly  good  spirits ;  they're  in 
Rome  still,  but  are  going  to  Florence  later,  I  believe.  I 
miss  her  horribly — horribly." 

Lady  Ripley  looked  at  him  with  a  queer  mixture  of 
anxiety  and  determination.  Her  black  gown  and  the  prim 
white  collar  and  cuffs  became  her  ;  she  had  lost  a  good  deal 
of  her  over-florid  colour,  and  her  broad,  commonplace 
countenance  with  its  parted  finish  of  crimped,  yellowish- 
white  hair  gained  in  dignity  by  the  severity  of  her  widow's 
dress. 

39° 
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"  She's  been  away  a  long  time.  I  don't  think  she  ought 
to  leave  you,  just  to  do  useful  maid  to  Mary  Vincent. 
When's  she  coming  back  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  She'll  stay  as  long  as  Mary  needs  her, 
she  says.  I  expect  that  will  be  all  the  time,  if  I  know  Mrs 
Vincent !  I  suppose  I  shan't  see  her  till  April  or  May — 
unless  I  can't  stand  it  any  longer,  and  go  and  fetch  her. 
The  house  isn't  home  without  her.  My  sister  is  a  dear 
soul,  but  not  a  born  diplomatist.  Jebb  gave  notice  this 
week,  but  has  consented  to  stay  on  for  the  present  if  I  will 
guarantee  that  no  more  orders  shall  be  sent  him  through 
the  housemaids.  ...  I  was  thankful  Billa  could  get  right 
away  just  then  ;  I  should  have  had  to  take  her  somewhere 
myself  if  that  hadn't  offered  ;  she  was  beginning  to  show 
the  wear  and  tear.  .  .  .  Poor  little  girl !  she  has  had  a 
rough  time." 

He  checked  himself,  remembering  that  the  cause  of  the 
rough  time  had  widowed  his  listener.  He  shuddered 
involuntarily  ;  the  thought  of  the  man  who  had  blighted 
everything  he  touched  —  grown  bloated  on  the  basest 
robbery,  laid  a  spell  on  one  woman,  broken  the  heart  of 
another,  and  killed  the  husband  of  a  third  before  he  was  shut 
up  like  a  dangerous  beast — gave  him  a  sensation  almost  of 
physical  nausea.  Because  of  him  her  father's  old  faith  in 
Sybil  had  been  shaken  ;  she  was  just  a  foolish,  impressionable 
woman,  who  had  allowed  her  judgment  to  be  hypnotised 
by  a  musical  voice  and  a  handsome  presence.  And  she 
would  never  be  the  same  again.  The  bloom  was  gone 
from  love  ;  if  she  ever  cared  for  anyone  else  there  would 
always  be  the  dreadful  ghost  of  the  first  experience  in  the 
background.  .  .  .  He  frowned  heavily,  refixing  his  slipped 
pince-nez  with  a  sigh.  On  him,  too,  Thornfield  had  set 
his  mark  ;  he  had  aged  perceptibly  during  the  last  three 
months,  and  there  was  a  droop  about  his  kindly  mouth. 
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"  I  am  going  to  tell  you  something,  Leonard,"  said  Lady 
Ripley,  watching  him  with  the  anxiously  determined  look. 

"  Indeed  ?  What,  my  dear  ? — I'm  all  attention."  Her 
face  made  him  drop  his  light  tone. 

"  What  is  it,  Polly  ? — I  like  to  have  you  tell  me  things," 
he  added,  gravely  kind. 

"  It's  what  has  been  pulling  me  down  so.  The  doctor 
doesn't  know.  Nobody  knows.  But  I  ...  think  you 
should  know.  You  always  see  things  so  clearly,  too ; 
you'll  know  at  once — the  rights  and  wrongs  of  it.  ...  I 
was  so  glad  when  I  heard  James  was  dead  that  I  laughed 
and  cried.  Of  course  they  thought  I  was  hysterical  with 
grief.  But  I  wasn't." 

"  My  poor  Polly  !  "  glancing  quickly  at  her. 

"It  is  so  on  my  mind, — the  ins  and  outs  of  it  all.  The 
worst  part  is,  having  loved  .  .  .  loved  him  so  once."  She 
wiped  away  the  tears.  "  I  think  the  most  terrible  thing  that 
can  happen  is  to  hate  a  person  that  you  loved — once.  I 
didn't  quite  hate  him,  but  I  think  I  was  going  to." 

Mr  Lethbridge  said  nothing,  looking  acutely  unhappy. 

"  I  feel  wicked,  and  disloyal,  and  unnatural,  all  the  time  ; 
and  yet  something  keeps  saying  *  You  can't  help  it — it  isn't 
your  fault !  '  I  want  an  outside  voice  to  decide.  .  .  .  And 
I  can't  go  on  any  longer  without  your  knowing.  You 
might  not  want  ever  to  see  me  again,"  with  a  swift 
pathetic  look  at  him  ;  "  but  I  wasn't  being  honest  until  you 
knew.  .  .  ." 

"James  was  not  kind  to  you,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  He  wasn't  cruel.  ...  I  mean,  he  never  struck  me. 
I  think  I  should  have  preferred  that.  It  would  have  shown 
he  was  just  an  ordinary  man." 

Mr  Lethbridge  shot  her  a  look  with  the  ghost  of  a  smile 
in  it. 

"  He  wasn't  canny.     He  could  make  me  do  anything  he 
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liked,  sometimes  without  my  knowing  it.  I  can't  tell  you 
everything.  .  .  .  You  know  how  I  adored  him  when  we 
married.  I  don't  change  easily.  I  loved  him  dearly — 
though  not  in  the  old  way, — long  after  I  found  out  he 
didn't  care  for  me.  ...  I  used  to  be  so  sorry  for  him  ;  I 
don't  quite  know  why,  because  he  was  never  unhappy.  But 
it  must  be  dreadful  to  be  all  shut  up  inside  yourself — looking 
at  everybody  through  a  sort  of  microscope,  like  insects  on 
pins.  He  used  to  put  me  on  a  pin,  and  study  me.  .  .  .  He 
didn't  know  what  pity  was ;  and  he  didn't  believe  anyone's 
motives  were  pure — he's  often  said  as  much.  .  .  .  But 
you'll  say  all  this  isn't  enough  to  make  me  ...  be  glad  he's 
gone.  There  was  a  great  deal  more  than  that.  He  was  a 
bad  man  ...  I  can't  help  it,  Leonard  j  it  seems  awful  to 
blacken  his  memory,  but  I  can't  go  on,  keeping  it  all  to 
myself;  I  should  go  imbecile.  ...  As  long  as  he  was  alive 
1  stood  it ;  I  always  hoped  he  would  be  different  some  day — 
when  he  got  old,  and  began  to  think  about  death,  and  all 
that.  ...  I  haven't  a  very  strong  will,  you  know.  If  I 
had  been  able  to  stand  up  against  him,  I  daresay  it  might 
have  been  different.  ...  He  used  to  make  me  come  to 
seances  with  him.  Sometimes  I  was  used  as  a  medium.  .  .  . 
Such  awful  people  !  .  .  .  Bad  things  were  about,  I'm  sure  ; 
but  I  hardly  remembered  anything  afterwards,  and  was  so 
worn  out  I  slept  nearly  all  next  day.  Sometimes  he  had 
meetings  here,  in  this  house.  I  used  to  get  terrified  before- 
hand and  think  of  running  away,  or  writing  to  you.  But  it 
was  as  if  I  was  tied  up — smothered — in  a  bundle  of  cobwebs — 
cobwebs  of  his  thoughts,  I  suppose  ;  I  was  just  like  a  fly.  .  .  . 
I  used  to  laugh  and  tell  you  that  he  was  domineering,  and 
wouldn't  let  me  do  this,  that,  and  the  other  ;  I  couldn't  have 
pretended  that  I  was  perfectly  satisfied,  or  I  should  have 
broken  down.  ...  He  used  to  make  me  write  letters — and 
say  things — that  I  had  no  recollection  of  afterwards  ;  but  I 
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knew  I'd  done  it,  from  the  effects.  .  .  .  Sometimes  he 
would  have  a  fit  of  making  me  ridiculous  before  the  servants, 
or  anywhere.  He  could  make  me  do  what  he  wanted  even 
when  he  wasn't  near  me  j  I  used  to  feel  him  when  he  was 
at  Ripley  and  I  was  here  in  London.  .  .  .  He  made  me 
feel  like  a  dog,  with  a  collar  and  chain  on,  and  a  whip 
always  held  over  me.  ...  I  didn't  exactly  hate  him,  ever  j 
but  I  was  afraid — oh  !  so  afraid  !  ...  He  wasn't  like  an 
ordinary  man.  .  .  .  Once  he  made  me  tell  Cardinal 
Rushlitt  that  I  wanted  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic  ;  and  I  had 
to  tell  him  I'd  changed  my  mind — so  as  not  to  give  James 
away.  Of  course,  he  has  looked  on  me  as  an  idiot  ever 
since.  .  .  .  And  once,  while  Mr  Verner  was  preaching  at 
Ripley,  about  Baalam's  ass,  he  made  me  say,  out  loud,  that 
it  was  all  stuff  and  nonsense — that  ass  never  spoke.  ...  I 
didn't  know  what  I'd  done  until  Mr  Verner  had  an 
interview  with  James,  and  James  told  me  he  had  apologised 
for  me,  and  said  I  had  a  habit  of  talking  in  my  sleep.  .  .  . 
Don't  you  know  how  sometimes  there  comes  a  last 
thing,  which  isn't  worse  than  the  others,  but  which  some- 
how is  the  last  you  can  bear  ?  That  was  only  a  little  over 
a  year  ago,  at  Ripley.  I  felt  I  could  never  look  anyone  in 
the  parish  in  the  face  again  ;  of  course,  I  couldn't  say  it 
was  James,  and  no  one  would  have  believed  me  if  I  had.  I 
went  into  the  park  and  wandered  about  for  hours.  It  was 
a  pouring  wet  day,  and  I  got  wet  through.  ...  I  went 
into  one  of  those  huts  they  use  for  duck-shooting,  and  sat 
on  a  bench  looking  out  at  the  water.  I  think  I  was  a  little 
mad.  .  .  .  There  was  the  remains  of  a  dead  wood-pigeon 
on  the  floor,  and  huge  spiders'  webs,  with  empty  flies' 
bodies  in  them  ;  no  spiders,  or  I  couldn't  have  stayed.  .  .  . 
The  rain  kept  dripping  from  the  roof,  and  making  millions 
of  circles  in  the  water,  just  outside.  You  remember  the 
little  stage  that  sticks  out,  for  bathing  from  ?  The  water  is 
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eighteen  feet  deep  there.  I  saw  a  heron  get  up  and  go 
away  as  I  came  out  and  stood  on  the  stage  ;  and  I  thought, 
I  can't  do  it  with  my  eyes  open  ;  so  I  began  to  tie  my 
handkerchief  over  my  eyes.  Then  I  remembered  they 
must  think  I  fell  in  by  accident,  so  I  took  it  off  again,  and 
just  shut  my  eyes,  and  stood  for  one  moment  more  before  I 
jumped  j  when  all  of  a  sudden,  something  inside  me,  like  a 
voice,  you  know,  only  with  no  noise,  said  that  James  was 
going  to  die  before  I  did.  I  thought,  «  but  I  can  make  that 
not  true  if  I  like  !  '  and  it  was  almost  nice  to  feel  free  to  do 
it  if  I  chose.  But  I  opened  my  eyes,  and  the  rain  had 
nearly  stopped,  and  I  was  shivering  all  over  from  being  wet 
through  ;  and  I  thought  of  a  fire  in  my  bedroom,  and 
Bennett  bringing  me  tea  and  muffins  in  bed  .  .  .  and  then 
I  went  home.  ...  I  got  an  awful  cold  ;  and  James  made 
fun  of  me,  and  sent  Mr  Verney  to  see  me.  But  I  wouldn't 
see  him  ...  I  managed  not  to  do  that.  .  .  .  When  we 
went  to  South  Audley  Street  for  the  winter,  James  was 
more  queer  and  unkind  than  ever.  I  was  anxious  about  him, 
for  he  had  a  slight  stroke,  though  no  one  else  knew  any- 
thing about  it.  ...  But  he  said  such  things  to  me — things 
you  wouldn't  say  to  .  .  .  But  I  half  think  his  brain  wasn't 
like  other  people's.  ...  It  wasn't  as  if  T  had  run  after  him ; 
he  seemed  very  much  in  love  with  me,  in  his  way,  when  we 
were  engaged.  .  .  .  Of  course,  I  know  perfectly  well  that 
I'm  dull — not  good  company,  and  he  liked  good  looks  and 
good  brains.  ...  But  then  why  did  he  ask  me  ?  .  .  .  I 
always  took  immense  pains  with  the  housekeeping,  and  he 
never  could  complain  of  the  cooking.  .  .  .  And  I  tried  not 
to  bore  him  ;  I  was  with  him  as  little  as  possible  when  I 
found  out  I  did.  .  .  .  Well,  it  had  got  to  such  a  pass  that  it 
gave  me  the  jim-jams.  I  used  to  have  awful  nights,  and 
was  all  on  the  jump  in  the  daytime.  When  I  found  he 
had  made  me  write  letters  and  do  things  I  hadn't  meant  to, 
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I  tried  to  be  angry,  but  it  only  ended  in  my  crying  and 
making  myself  hideous.  .  .  .  He  made  me  write  to  Mr 
Potts,  telling  him  I  was  in  love  with  him " 

She  flushed.  An  inarticulate  sound  came  from  Mr 
Lethbridge. 

" and  shook  and  shook  with  laughter  when  I  got  an 

...  an  unpleasant  letter  from  Mr  Potts.  .  .  .  James  could 
hypnotise  me  in  a  moment,  just  by  coming  near  me  and 
looking  at  me  ;  I  never  could  look  away.  ...  I  haven't 
told  you  everything — not  the  worst.  .  .  .  You  don't  think 
it  was  horrible  of  me  to  be  glad  when  I  heard  he  was  dead  ? 
.  .  .  and  to  go  on  being  glad,  without  one  little  bit  of  regret  ? 
They  only  told  me  it  was  a  stroke,  at  first,  you  know.  I 
don't  feel  remorse,  exactly,  but  a  kind  of — of  nagging 
shame  that  I  was  so  terribly  glad,  before  I  had  time  to 
think.  Of  course  I  was  sorry  for  him  afterwards.  He 
must  have  been  so  frightened  when  he  saw  it  coming." 

"My  poor  Polly! — my  poor  Polly!  "  said  Mr  Lethbridge. 

"  Don't  pity  me  !  or  I  shall  cry  again,  and  it  makes  my 
face  swell  so.  ...  I  feel  so  much  happier.  I  can  see  you 
think  it  wasn't  unnatural  and  horrible  of  me.  ...  I  felt — 
oh,  I  can't  tell  you  how  I  felt  !  as  if  I  had  suddenly  been 
born  again  into  a  new  world,  because  there  was  no  James  in 
it  !  ...  Poor  James  !  .  .  ." 

"  Polly,"  said  Mr  Lethbridge,  rising  and  putting  his 
hands  on  her  shoulders.  "  Never  mind  now,  dear  ;  but 
some  day  will  there  be  room  in  your  new  world  for  me  ?  " 

She  looked  at  him  like  a  dear,  humble  dog,  and  smiled 
through  her  tears. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 

BY  the  beginning  of  April  Sybil  and  Mollie  Vincent  were 
settled  in  Florence,  in  a  comfortably  modern  furnished 
house  on  the  Lung'  Arno,  a  widowed  cousin  of  Mollie's 
who  was  a  resident  having  engaged  servants  and  set  every- 
thing in  order. 

All  night  long,  freed  from  the  traffic-noises  which 
dulled  it  by  day,  the  voice  of  the  rushing  river  sang 
to  the  stars.  Sybil,  lying  awake  for  hours,  loved  the 
strenuous  sound.  It  no  longer  had  an  ominous  note  for 
her,  but  was  a  chant  of  courage  and  endurance,  of  the  resist- 
less force  of  will.  To  Mollie,  staring  sleepless  at  the  faint 
glimmer  from  the  street  lamps  filtering  through  the 
jalousies,  it  was  the  hoarse  murmur  of  a  menacing,  relent- 
less fate.  For  Sybil  was  beyond  the  weir,  and  she  was 
nearing  it. 

Florence  was  festal,  bridal,  in  her  spring  witchery.  The 
far  mountains  swam  in  melting  sapphire,  girdling  the  vast 
silken  embroidery  of  shimmering  mauves,  blues,  and  grey- 
greens  ;  the  pattern  within  eye-range  showing  acres  of 
young  corn  splashed  with  blood-red  tulip-gems,  dark  relief 
given  by  pine,  olive,  and  cypress ;  white  road-ribbons, 
colour-washed  villages,  brown  tiles ;  and  everywhere  the 
leaping,  tinted  spray  of  fruit  and  almond-bloom.  The  old 
Tuscan  town  was  indeed  a  flower  city,  fulfilling  its  name. 

397 
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The  sumptuous  inundation  billowed  up  against  the  palaces, 
flowed  round  the  statues'  feet,  and  made  glorious  pools  of 
colour  in  niche  and  archway.  Every  other  person  carried 
a  sheaf  of  blossom  ;  and  the  air,  crystal-clear,  was  gay,  too, 
with  their  delicious  influence.  Sybil  bought  them  constantly 
for  Mollie  ;  freezias,  narcissus,  lilac,  tulips,  and  early  roses. 
She  had  a  fancy  for  nothing  but  white  flowers,  and  sat 
in  the  sunny,  cypress-bounded  garden  for  hours,  handling 
them  in  a  dream.  Sybil  saw  that  she  preferred  to  be  alone, 
and  went  her  own  ways,  which  also  were  not  gregarious 
ones.  In  another  fortnight  Vincent  was  expected.  Her 
heart  beat  wildly  at  the  thought ;  she  had  had  no  news  for 
— so  long.  He  would  come  straight  from  that  presence  ; 
— if  poor  Hugh  could  know  how  glorified  he  would 
be!  ... 

Fancy  going  back  to  London  and  saying,  "  How  do  you 

do,  Mr "  Ah  !  she  could  not  use  that  name  !  "  How  do 

you  do  ? — I  congratulate  you  on  your  recovery  !  "  .  .  . 
Yet,  if  she  ever  saw  him  again  that  was  the  sort  of  thing 
she  would  have  to  say. 

At  Bagni  a  Ripoli,  Fiesole,  and  Torre  di  Gallo  she 
wandered  and  thought  in  the  April  sunshine  ;  trying  to 
absorb  and  transmute  some  of  the  nature-revival  for  her 
own  sad  soul — while  it  remained  external,  unrelated,  with 
no  power  to  enter  in  and  heal. 

Mollie  was  a  source  of  distraction,  if  also  of  worry.  She 
flatly  refused  to  be  attended  by  the  doctor  who  was  the 
reason  of  their  going  to  Florence — a  keen,  powerfully-built 
Scotchman,  whom  they  had  already  met  in  the  social  way 
at  the  houses  of  friends.  Mollie  informed  Sybil  after  her 
first  sight  of  him  that  nothing  would  induce  her  to  have 
"  that  flint "  ;  he  would  frighten  her  to  death  and  make 
things  go  wrong,  with  his  horrid  "  cut-you-in-two  eyes." 
It  was  exactly  like  Hugh  to  hit  upon  a  man  like  that ;  he 
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had  no  more  perception  than  a  mole.  In  vain  Sybil  argued 
and  expostulated,  as  with  an  obstinate  child,  even  threaten- 
ing to  write  to  Hugh.  Mollie  only  set  her  lovely  mouth 
in  a  thin  red  line,  and  tapped  her  foot  on  the  floor.  At 
last  Sybil  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  wiser  to 
humour  her,  and  said  so  in  a  letter  to  Vincent,  while  think- 
ing it  right  to  tell  him  that  his  wishes  were  being  set  at 
naught. 

Before  his  answer  had  time  to  arrive,  in  the  cold  grey 
stillness  of  dawn,  Sybil  woke  to  catch  above  the  rush  of  the 
weir  a  thin  little  human  cry  as  a  door  opened  and  shut  on 
the  floor  below  ;  and  later,  as  she  sat  watching  the  rose  and 
saffron  daybreak,  the  Italian  doctor's  voice  sounded  on  the 
stairs  as  he  went  down.  The  child  had  been  born  a 
fortnight  before  it  was  expected,  but  the  Italian  nurse 
chosen  by  the  doctor  had  been  installed  for  several  days, 
and  mother  and  son  were  doing  well.  Mrs  Trenton, 
Mollie's  cousin,  was  staying  in  the  house,  but  Mollie  would 
not  see  her  ;  she  told  both  doctor  and  nurse  several  times 
throughout  the  day  that  she  wished  no  one  to  come  in. 
She  also  had  made  the  nurse  promise  she  would  not  show 
the  baby  to  anyone  just  yet ;  she  wanted  him  to  be  "all  her 
own  "  for  the  first  day. 

Mrs  Trenton  and  Sybil  drove  out  in  the  afternoon  to 
the  Villa  Careggi,  the  wistaria-hung  house  where  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici  died  hardening  his  heart  against  Savonarola. 
As  they  returned  they  were  met  at  the  door  by  the  nurse 
with  a  disfigured  face.  With  hysterical  lamentations  and 
self-reproaches  she  told  them  that  she  had  put  the  baby  by 
its  mother  when  she  woke,  at  her  own  request,  while  she 
went  across  the  landing  and  into  another  room  to  fetch 
something  ;  that  she  had  come  back  in  not  more  than  four 
or  five  minutes,  to  find  that  the  Signora  had  fainted,  falling 
sideways  upon  the  child.  The  doctor  was  with  her  now, 
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for  she  was  very  ill — in  a  high  fever,  and  continually  calling 
for  her  baby.  They  followed  the  woman  to  a  darkened 
room,  where,  in  its  white  silk  nest,  lay  the  tiny  human  bud 
which  would  never  open.  As  Sybil  stooped  and  lifted  the 
veil  from  the  little  face  she  almost  cried  out.  A  dull 
purple  birth-stain  sullied  the  whiteness  of  the  forehead. 
She  slowly  drew  herself  upright,  sick  and  dizzy,  and,  mount- 
ing to  her  room,  locked  herself  in. 

She  was  on  the  watch  when  Vincent  arrived,  late  on  the 
second  evening,  and  greeted  him  in  the  hall.  His  square, 
plain  face  was  haggard  with  anxiety  and  lack  of  sleep  ;  but 
Sybil  was  instantly  aware  of  the  old  fundamental  calm  and 
strength,  and  felt  some  of  her  burden  of  doubt  and  horror 
fall  from  her  by  reason  of  his  mere  presence. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  the  little  chap,  Sybil,"  he  said,  when 
he  had  heard  the  latest  bulletin  ;  "  I  suppose  you  .  .  . 
waited  ?  " 

"  I  thought  we  had  better  not ;  it  would  have  only  made 
it  worse  for  you,  dear,"  she  answered  gently,  her  face 
turned  from  him  ;  she  had  gone  through  this  so  many  times 
in  her  mind. 

"  There  was  nothing  wrong  with  him,  was  there  ?  " 
quickly. 

"  Oh  no — nothing  wrong  ;  only  it  was  so  ...  so  pitiful, 
and  I  wanted  to  spare  you." 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment  or  two  ;  then, 

"  I'll  go  up  and  see  Mollie  now,  if  they'll  let  me,"  he 
said  unsteadily. 

"  Hadn't  you  better  wait  till  you're  rested  a  little  ?  You 
look  pretty  done  up,  and  it  will  try  you.  She's  light-headed 
sometimes,  and  it  ...  it  will  be  more  of  a  strain  than 
you  realise." 

He  glanced  at  her  thoughtfully. 
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"  I'd  rather  go  at  once,"  he  said.  "  I'm  all  right ;  I  had 
some  dinner  on  the  train." 

She  went  with  him  as  far  as  the  anteroom,  and  with 
leaden  feet  mounted  to  her  own  floor. 

An  English  nurse  had  superseded  the  Italian  one,  and  at 
Vincent's  coming,  his  friend  Dr  Scarfell  ousted  the  other 
doctor,  who  was  a  thick-headed  upholder  of  the  methods  of 
sixty  years  ago  ;  but  Mollie  grew  steadily  worse.  For  hours 
together  she  chattered  and  muttered,  with  intervals  of 
motionless  silence,  her  great  brown  eyes  staring  into  space 
like  a  captured,  desperate  bird  of  prey. 

Sybil  had  little  opportunity  of  talking  to  Vincent  about 
extraneous  things ;  but  he  told  her  of  Brian's  progress ;  of 
the  finding  of  his  old  nurse,  and  of  her  instalment  at  Rich- 
mond in  her  old  capacity,  to  her  quaint  and  boundless 
delight.  Of  course,  there  was  not  one  word  which  could 
be  construed  into  even  an  indirect  message,  thought  Sybil ; 
how  could  there  be  ?  He  must  see  as  clearly  as  she  did 
that  they  could  never  meet  again, — or,  if  they  met,  behave 
as  mere  acquaintances.  .  .  .  But  that  was  impossible,  and 
so  the  other  was  the  only  way. 

Now  Vincent  had  come,  she  saw  that  she  could  not  be 
of  much  more  use  ;  but  she  was  reluctant  to  go  until  the 
worst — or  best — was  known  ;  Mollie  was  still  hovering 
between  life  and  death. 

One  evening  she  was  sitting  in  the  drawing-room  when 
Vincent's  footsteps  sounded  on  the  stairs,  and  she  went  out 
to  hear  the  latest  account.  She  paused  with  parted  lips  at 
the  sight  of  him  ;  she  hardly  knew  him. 

"  Hugh  !  Hugh  ! — what's  the  matter  ?  "  she  whispered,  a 
hand  on  his  arm  ;  "is  she  ...  is  she ?  " 

"  Dead  ? — no,"  with  a  twisted  little  smile  :  "  what  made 
you  think  so  ?  I  must  go  out — I  want  a  breath  of  air. 

26 
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Scarfell  says  the  crisis  will  be  to-night — he's  coming  again 
directly.  Good-night — I  shan't  see  you  again  ;  I  don't 
want  any  dinner." 

She  heard  a  servant  speak  to  him  as  he  let  himself  out, 
but  he  did  not  seem  to  answer. 

Mrs  Trenton  was  out,  and  Sybil  dined  alone.  For  the 
rest  of  the  evening  she  sat  straining  her  ears  for  Vincent's 
returning  steps.  About  half-past  two,  as  she  lay  listening 
to  the  river,  she  caught  his  tread  coming  quietly  upstairs. 
A  few  minutes  afterwards  she  heard  him  and  Dr  Scarfell 
talking  in  low  tones  in  the  anteroom.  After  that  all  was 
silent,  and  towards  dawn  she  fell  into  a  troubled  sleep. 


CHAPTER    XXXIV 

ERIC  NORTON  had  been  obliged  to  choose  what  he  con- 
sidered a  most  inopportune  time  for  his  temporary  dis- 
appearance from  the  world.  Even  when  you  are  powerless 
you  would  rather  look  disaster  squarely  in  the  face  than  that 
it  should  descend  on  your  affairs  while  you  are  not  on  the 
spot.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  always  fancy,  in  your  heart, 
that  if  you  are  on  the  spot  disaster  can't  happen.  So 
Norton  felt ;  but  his  dead  mother's  director,  half-Spanish  by 
birth  and  a  canon  of  Seville  Cathedral,  was  only  in  England 
for  a  few  months,  and  wished  to  watch  over  the  young 
man's  initiation.  Norton  had  to  adapt  himself  to  the 
priest's  arrangements,  and  retire  from  the  boards  at  a 
moment  which  he  felt  to  be  big  with  untowardness. 

The  old  Jesuit  wanted  him  to  do  things  thoroughly,  and 
prescribed  a  month's  course  of  preparation  ;  but  Norton, 
aghast,  had  reduced  it  to  three  weeks.  Religious  conviction 
was  not  exactly  the  prime  factor  in  the  conversion.  Before 
the  Canon  had  come  to  England,  Norton's  slow-moving 
brain  had  evolved  the  idea  that  there  would  be  one  barrier 
the  less  between  himself  and  Lady  Lettice  if  he  was  of  her 
faith.  He  had  been  brought  up  in  the  Roman  Church  by 
his  mother  until  he  was  fourteen  ;  then,  when  she  died, 
and  he,  an  orphan,  went  to  live  with  some  evangelical  aunts, 
they  clothed  him  in  the  garb  of  Protestantism,  which  until 
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the  birth  of  his  adoration  for  Lettice  had  sat  as  lightly  upon 
him  as  his  debts,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal. 

Lettice  was  always  willing  to  talk  about  religion  to  the 
earnest  inquirer,  though  she  was  anything  but  a  propa- 
gandist ;  and  Norton  found  it  delicious  to  have  her 
concerned  about  his  spiritual  welfare.  She  lent  him 
Catholic  books,  and  introduced  him  to  Cardinal  Rushlitt, 
at  whose  house  he  had  remet  his  mother's  confessor. 

Ever  since  the  summer,  when  Thornfield  and  Lettice 
had  been  at  Sherringham  together,  Norton  had  been  bitterly 
jealous  of  the  Sea-Lion.  Lettice  was  always  very  kind  to 
him,  but  as  a  married  woman  is  kind  to  a  boy  over  whom 
she  thinks  she  has  a  good  influence.  He  felt  she  did  not 
consider  him  quite  a  full-grown  man  ;  and  once  she  said  to 
him  that  she  wondered  if  he  had  grit  enough  to  go  through 
with  changing  his  religion.  He  hated  to  be  made  to  think, 
to  make  a  decided  move  in  any  direction  ;  above  all,  he 
hated  to  be  thought  in  earnest  over  anything  but  sport,  she 
told  him,  quizzingly,  when  he  begged  to  know  his  faults. 
Thornfield  she  evidently  considered  a  man — and  what  was 
more  unfair,  a  white  one.  Once  or  twice,  by  misadventure, 
Norton  had  overlapped  Thornfield  when  calling  at  Berkeley 
Square.  As  time  went  on  he  grew  more  nervous ;  there 
seemed  to  be  an  unwholesomely  good  understanding  between 
Lettice  and  the  Sea-Skunk,  as  he  called  him  for  variety. 

In  the  thick  of  the  worry  he  had  his  orders  for  retirement. 
He  came  to  Lettice  and  told  her  he  was  doing  the  thing 
handsomely  ;  Father  Lopez  was  conducting  a  retreat  at  the 

Street  College,  and  he  was  to  be  reinitiated  under  the 

Canon.  For  three  eternal  weeks  he  supposed  he  should 
practically  live  like  a  monk  ;  he  laughed,  and  told  her  with 
his  sleepy  eyes  that  it  was  for  her.  Lettice  was  adorable, 
tender,  sympathetic,  proud  of  his  determination  ;  but  there 
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was  a  hint  of  the  maternal  in  it  all  which  irked  the  infatuated 
neophite.  She  said  good-bye  to  him  with  moist  eyes, 
smiling  lips,  and  affectionate  little  pattings  of  his  hand.  All 
through  the  dreary  boredom  of  his  seclusion  he  saw  her 
so,  a  radiant  vision,  very  gentle  and  kind,  but  almost  too 
beautiful  to  be  real.  The  religion  that  worships  a  woman 
commended  itself  to  him  ;  the  Virgin  must  have  had  that 
sort  of  expression,  he  thought,  a  holy — almost  too  holy — 
blessing  in  it.  Somehow,  with  a  minimum  of  attention,  he 
got  through  the  lectures,  services,  and  examinations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Canon,  with  phlegmatic  front.  Then,  at 
the  end  of  the  third  week,  with  inward  clashing  of  cymbals, 
he  came  forth  into  the  dear  old  wicked  world,  and  heard 
again  the  gossip  of  the  clubs. 

There  was  much  to  hear  ;  and  his  rejoicing  changed  to 
a  discord  of  chaotic  emotions  as  he  listened.  Stanley 
Thornfield  had  been  exposed  as  an  impostor,  had  gone  out 
of  his  mind,  and  killed  Sir  James  Ripley  ;  Lady  Lettice 
Staple  had  been  on  the  point  of  marrying  him,  rumour  said 
at  a  registry  office  j  had  been  present  at  his  exposure,  and 
very  nearly  at  the  murder  ;  had  been  invisible  ever  since, 
and,  some  had  it,  was  dangerously  ill.  Norton  cursed  who- 
ever invented  retreats,  and  tore  off  to  Berkeley  Square. 

He  was  never  famous  for  tact  or  discernment,  and  ambled 
through  life  running  his  head  against  unnegotiable  obstacles 
from  sheer  ignorance  of  the  ABC  of  psychological  finesse. 
In  this  instance  he  thought  himself  profoundly  knowing. 
Lettice  was  not  one  of  the  independent  sort ;  she  was  made 
to  cling.  Pole  Number  One,  round  which  she  had  twined 
her  tendrils,  was  irredeemably  broken  ;  but  she  had  learnt 
the  necessity  of  a  prop.  Give  her  time  to  get  over  the 
rending,  and  pole  Number  Two's  sustaining  qualities  would 
gradually  commend  themselves  to  her.  She  looked  on  him 
at  present  as  a  callow  boy,  to  be  laughed  at  and  guided  in 
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the  way  he  should  go  ;  but  with  patience  and  care  he  would 
convince  her  that  he  was  a  great  deal  older  than  his  twenty- 
six  years.  It  stood  to  reason,  a  man  must  be  older  than  a 
woman  of  the  same  age,  when  they  saw  so  much  more  of 
life.  Lettice  could  not  be  more  than  twenty-eight,  so  there 
was  no  real  disparity.  His  part  for  the  present  was  just  to 
soothe  her  torn  spirit  by  his  unselfish  devotion.  It  had 
been  an  awful  affair,  and  of  course  she  must  be  as  much 
horrified  as  unhappy.  He  would  get  her  confidence  in  time, 
poor,  deluded  angel  with  the  heavenly  eyes !  would  become 
necessary  to  her  because  of  his  unobtrusive  sympathy,  and 
in  the  end — there  would  be  an  innings  for  him.  He  did  not 
think  he  was  overweeningly  confident ;  she  was  not  a  man's 
woman,  and  he  was  sure  there  was  no  one  else  in  the  field. 

With  a  qualm  or  two,  but  more  than  a  balance  of  hope, 
he  rang  Lady  Lettice's  bell  and  was  shown  upstairs.  Her 
ladyship  was  going  out,  but  the  butler  thought  she  might 
see  him.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she  came  down, 
dressed  for  driving.  Norton  sprang  to  his  feet,  forgetting 
all  greeting,  she  was  so  heartrendingly  altered.  She  was 
all  in  black,  in  the  plainest  of  dresses,  with  no  ornaments. 
The  delicate  tinge  of  brick-red  in  her  cheeks  was  completely 
gone  }  the  flesh  had  wasted  and  was  startlingly  white,  the  eyes 
dim  and  black-circled.  She  could  not  be  called  beautiful ;  she 
looked  like  a  woman  who  had  been  kept  in  a  room  without 
light  for  years.  She  glanced  at  him  in  a  strange,  half-pierc- 
ing, half-absent  way,  and  smilingly  gave  an  ice-cold  hand. 

Through  the  fog  of  preoccupation  she  was  struck  by  the 
change  in  Norton's  looks ;  he  had  lost  flesh,  which  had 
stripped  his  face  of  its  almost  gross  boyishness,  and  there 
was  self-forgetting  in  his  speechless  distress.  But  the  faint 
stir  of  feeling  was  entirely  maternal  j  how  old  she  felt !  how 
old,  and  how  apart.  .  .  .  She  made  him  sit  down  near  her, 
and  in  detached  and  gentle  fashion  asked  about  his  late  ex- 
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periences.  With  vague  dismay  he  found  the  expected  bond 
of  their  common  faith  had  no  appreciable  value  ;  she  took 
it  all  for  granted.  There  followed  a  short  silence.  Norton, 
all  the  man  in  him  belligerent  at  the  sight  of  this  pitiful  sack- 
cloth for  such  a  cause,  could  no  longer  contain  himself. 

"  Lady  Lettice,"  he  said,  getting  up  abruptly  and  facing 
her  from  a  little  way  off,  "  I'm  going  to  tell  you  something, 
because  I  can't  help  it.  ...  I  know  all  about  what's 
happened  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  and  will  you  forgive  me  for  saying 
that  no  man  on  earth — least  of  all  that  one, — is  worth  making 
yourself  ill  about  ?  Yes,  that's  what  you're  doing,  fretting 
yourself  to  death,"  as  she  tried  to  stop  him  j  "  and  it's  worse 
than  a  pity,  it's  a  horrible  shame  !  and  such  waste  !  " 

"  You  don't  understand,"  she  began  sadly,  without  resent- 
ment. He  would  not  let  her  speak. 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  tell  you,  because  of  course  it  seems  the 
wrong  time;  but  perhaps  it's  really  the  right  time.  .  .  .  I  love 
you — with  all  my  heart  and  soul  j  you're  the  best  as  well  as 
the  most  beautiful  woman  I've  ever  seen  .  .  .  and  though  I 
know  it  seems  shocking  taste  to  tell  you  this  now — it's  be- 
cause I  want  you  to  know  that  .  .  .  that  there's  something 
to  fall  back  on,"  he  ended  lamely. 

"  Something  to  fall  back  on  ?  "  repeated  Lettice,  with 
vague  inquiry. 

"  I  mean — if  a  girl  had  treated  me  badly,  I  should  be  jolly 
glad  to  know  that  somebody,  whoever  it  was,  was  devoted  to 
me.  One  wouldn't  perhaps  want  to  ...  to  console  one's 
self  with  them,  at  once  ;  but  it  would  ...  it  might  take 
the  edge  off  the  trouble  a  little,  don't  you  know  ?  .  .  .  One 
could  remember  that  one  wasn't  entirely  left " 

Lettice  smiled  kindly  at  him,  her  quiet  hands  folded  in 
her  lap. 

"  You  are  a  dear  boy,"  she  said  ;  "  it  was  very  nice  of 
you  to  tell  me  that.  I  am  l jolly  glad'  to  know  it.  I  am 
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glad  you  don't  understand.  You  wouldn't  be  half  so  nice 
if  you  did." 

"  What  don't  I  understand  ?  "  he  asked  heavily,  not 
looking  at  her.  She  did  not  even  think  it  necessary  to  say 
she  was  sorry  for  him  ;  she  was  only  "  glad,"  she,  the 
tenderest  of  women  ;  she  thought  it  was  calf-love,  or  even 
a  less  mature  thing  than  that ;  she  might  be  dealing  with 
a  school-boy  of  ten.  .  .  .  He  flushed  to  the  roots  of  his 
pale  hair  j  the  birth-mark  showed  less  strongly  than  usual. 

"  You  .  .  .  don't  understand  what  it  is  to  be  alive — in 
a  furnace,"  she  said,  in  a  carefully  level  voice  ;  "  never  to 
have  any  relief  from  the  licking  flames,  day  or  night ;  never 
to  escape  for  a  second,  though  you  writhe  this  way  and  that, 
and  wonder  that  you  are  feeling  still,  that  you  are  not 
scorched  to  death.  .  .  .  But  I  have  no  right  to  talk  to  you 
like  this.  .  .  .  Only,  I've  told  nobody,  not  even  a  woman, 
and  sometimes  I'm  afraid  I  shall  go  mad,"  She  looked  at 
him  with  dry  eyes,  dim  and  tired,  and  a  little  piteous  smile. 

"  Lettice  !  "  cried  Norton  miserably.  He  came  a  step 
forward,  but  stopped  with  a  groan.  Even  he,  the  obtuse 
and  self-centred,  knew  beyond  words — beyond  thought — 
that  he  counted  as  little  as  the  furniture  ;  was  to  her,  with 
all  the  world,  so  much  dream-stuff  beside  the  awful,  inde- 
structible ruin  of  love. 

"  No,  you  won't  go  mad,"  he  said  in  a  queer,  rapid  voice  j 
"you're  much  too  good  and  beautiful  for  that ! — too  beauti- 
ful and  good  for  anything  but  to  be  happy.  .  .  .  Lettice — 
Lettice  ! — let  me  try  to  make  you  happy,  darling  !  .  .  . 
teach  me  to  believe  in  God  as  you  do  !  " 

"  No,  I  was  foolish — I  shall  never  go  out  of  my  mind  "  ; 
she  spoke  quietly,  ignoring  his  excitement ;  "  but  there  are 
times  when  one  is  frightened,  one  is  so  lonely  and  weak. 
I  can't  teach  anyone  to  believe  in  God  ;  I  want  teaching 
myself.  I  have  to  learn  all  over  again,  for  I  forgot  .  .  ." 
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"  But  why  .  .  .  why  are  you  ...  I  can't  understand  ! 
Why  has  it  broken  you  up  so  ?  Now  you  know  he  wasn't 
.  .  .  what  you  thought,  can't  you  make  yourself  not  care — 
anyway,  not  like  this  ?  "  His  voice  was  harsh  and  jerky. 

"Supposing  you  found  out  /  wasn't  what  you  thought, 
how  would  you  take  it,  I  wonder  ?  "  with  another  ghostly 
little  smile. 

"  That's  a  very  different  thing,"  impatiently. 

"  Perhaps  it  is.  My  way  of  loving  is  to  ...  give  myself^ 
every  bit  of  me  ;  like  putting  every  farthing  into  one  bank. 
.  .  .  It's  funny  to  be  talking  to  you  like  this ;  but  it  has 
eased  the  strain  a  little  already.  My  godfather,  Cardinal 
Rushlitt,  is  untiringly  kind — he  has  always  been  a  perfect 
dear  to  me, — but  I  can't  talk  to  him  so  as  to  do  me  any 
good,  because,  however  broad  and  sympathetic,  a  priest  is 
a  priest.  .  .  .  You  are  only  a  boy,  and  while  you  think  you 
understand,  you  don't  in  the  least ;  but  you  may  one  day, 
and  the  Cardinal  never  will.  .  .  .  What  I  say  are  so  many 
words  to  you  now — the  words  of  an  overwrought  woman, 
you  think.  If  ever  you  give  yourself  up,  utterly,  to  another 
human  being,  and  find  that  .  .  .  that  you  have  been  robbed 
of  everything^  and  can  get  nothing  back — oh,  God ! — you  can't 
even  get  your  love  back  .  .  .  then  you  will  understand  .  .  .  ." 

Her  low  voice  shook  with  passion  at  last — the  passion  of 
a  woman  whose  soul  has  been  flayed  by  a  man,  and  who  still 
loves.  Norton  saw  that  she  was  trembling  from  head  to 
foot.  He  was  as  white  as  she  was. 

"  I  think  I  understand — now,"  he  said  thickly  :  "  women 
love  differently  from  men.  Very  few  men  love  like  that.  .  .  . 
And  when  they  do,  they  generally  get  badly  left."  He 
laughed  unsteadily. 

"  Yes,"  said  Lettice,  her  old,  painful  calmness  come  back, 
"  there's  something  in  .  .  .  idolatry  of  that  sort  which  brings 
Nemesis — as  if  God  was  jealous.  He  is  a  jealous  God — 
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jealous  for  the  throne  of  our  hearts.  When  we  fill  it  with 
a  human  being,  sooner  or  later  the  crash  comes.  ...  I  have 
got  to  learn  to  put  God  first  again.  At  the  end  of  the 
learning  I  hope  He  will  be  All  in  All.  Perhaps  that  won't 
be  before  I  am  an  old  woman — the  oldest  in  the  convent." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  sharply. 

"  I  am  going  into  the  convent  where  I  was  at  school  as  a 
girl — the  Sacred  Heart  at  Wimbledon.  It  will  be  a  month 
before  I  can  be  ready.  It  seems  a  very  long  time " 

"  But  why — why  ?  "  he  groaned  ;  if  the  Catholic  religion 
meant  this  sort  of  ghastly  thing,  the  whole  concern  be 
damned  !  .  .  . 

"  Because  it's  the  only  way." 

"  You  don't  know  what  you're  doing  !  " 

"  I  am  very  sure  I  do." 

"  Good  God — it  ought  to  be  stopped  .  .  .  it's  hideous !  " 
he  cried  hoarsely,  turning  from  her,  almost  faint  with  rage 
and  horror. 

"  You  don't  understand,"  gently  ;  "  you  think  I'm  going 
to  prison,  don't  you  ? — that  it's  as  bad  as  my  being  dead  ? 
that  I  shall  get  tired  of  it  and  want  to  come  out,  and  not  be 
able  to  ?  ...  If  you  knew  what  I  am  going  through,  I 
think  you  would  wish  I  were  dead.  .  .  .  To  me  it  is  wrong 
to  leave  life  before  one  is  meant  to,  so  I  am  still  alive.  .  .  . 
But  a  convent  is  the  next  best  thing  to  death.  It  makes 
you  sink  your  individuality — be  merged  in  a  multitude,  and 
by  sacrifice  wear  away  everything  that  interferes  with  God. 
When  your  mind  is  being  burnt  alive — with  a  burning 
which  goes  on  and  on  instead  of  killing  you  and  making  an 
end, — you  welcome  anything  which  may  lessen  the  torture, 
even  the  mortification  of  the  body." 

Norton  groaned  again. 

"  Do  you  understand  better  now  ?  You  needn't  be  sorry 
for  me.  I  want  to  learn  God  again  from  the  beginning  ; 
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but  one  needn't  be  cloistered  for  that.  It's  the  only  possible 
hope  of  lessening,  in  time,  what  I  couldn't  bear  if  I  hadn't 
that  hope.  You'll  pray  for  me  sometimes,  won't  you  ? — we 
will  remember  each  other.  And  now  I'm  afraid  I  must  go 
— I'm  going  to  Benediction  at  Farm  Street." 

Norton  had  been  leaning  on  the  mantelpiece  j  he  slowly 
straightened  himself  and  came  towards  her.  Tears  blurred 
his  light  blue,  heavy-lidded  eyes,  and  overflowed.  He 
remembered  as  he  felt  them  on  his  face  that  the  last  time  he 
had  seen  her  it  was  her  eyes  which  held  tears — easy  tears  of 
sympathy — on  his  account  j  now  they  were  dry,  but  dis- 
figured with  days  and  nights  of  anguish. 

Like  a  drowning  man,  he  had  flashes  of  unusual  per- 
ception. He  knew  that  this  woman,  and  no  other,  could 
have  redeemed  him  j  and  he  had  lost  her.  The  cold  waters 
of  despair  touched  him  ;  he  saw  darkness  and  struggle  ahead ; 
he  looked  back  on  a  paltry  life  of  pleasure-at-any-price.  He 
could  have  cried  like  a  lost  child  ;  his  whole  being  was 
shaken  with  passionate  longing  for  love,  and  with  fear, 
remorse,  and  rage  at  circumstance. 

"  Then  it's  good-bye  for  ever,"  he  said  brokenly  ;  "  I 
shall  go  out  to  Southern  Nigeria  in  a  few  weeks.  I've  had 
a  berth  offered  me  j  it  depended  on  ...  on  this." 

A  thought  struck  Lettice  j  she  took  a  silver  and  ebony 
rosary  from  her  pocket.  "  I  should  like  you  to  keep  it,"  she 
said,  smiling  kindly.  "  I've  had  it  ever  since  I  was  a 
Catholic  ;  Cardinal  Rushlitt  gave  it  to  me." 

Norton  took  it,  gazing  dumbly  at  her  and  breathing  hard. 
Suddenly  he  knelt,  and  before  she  could  move  took  her  two 
hands,  kissed  them,  and  with  a  sob  laid  them  on  his  bowed 
head.  It  might  easily  have  been  ridiculous,  but  it  was  not. 

Lettice  let  them  stay  there  for  a  moment,  her  eyes  shut, 
her  lips  moving  ;  and  the  next,  he  was  gone. 


CHAPTER  XXXV 

AT  the  beginning  of  May  the  Vincents  and  Sybil  were  still 
in  Florence.  Mollie  was  very  slow  in  getting  back  her 
strength,  and  refused  to  part  with  Sybil,  whom  she  relied 
upon  increasingly.  The  triune  combination  was  as  un- 
successful as  they  usually  are  ;  but  Sybil  realised  that  things 
would  be  worsened  by  her  departure,  or  she  would  have  gone 
home  at  once. 

Since  the  night  on  which  his  wife  had  turned  the  corner 
Vincent  was  a  changed  man,  and  one  not  easy  to  live  with. 
Mollie,  when  she  came  downstairs  once  more,  was  con- 
temptuous and  self-engrossed,  and  took  very  little  notice  of 
her  husband,  save  to  relieve  herself  of  half-veiled  sneers  at 
his  expense.  Sybil  felt  she  was  the  controller  of  the  daily- 
threatened  equilibrium,  and  did  her  part  with  as  cheery  a 
spirit  as  she  could  muster. 

Vincent's  equable,  shrewd  good-humour  had  changed  to 
an  acrid  cynicism  ;  now  and  then  he  was  even  sour  with 
Sybil  herself.  Since  they  had  played  together  as  small  boy 
and  girl  she  had  received  nothing  but  chivalrous  camaraderie 
at  his  hands,  and  the  present  swerve  from  a  life-time's  orbit 
would  have  been  terrifying  if  she  could  not  have  found  a 
reasonable  explanation.  Sometimes,  as  it  was,  his  irritability 
was  a  shock,  until  she  remembered,  and  made  allowances. 

He  ignored  his  wife  as  much  as  possible  j  now  and  then 
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he  looked  at  her  wistfully,  and  spoke  gently,  almost  humbly  ; 
but  those  were  the  times  when  she  felt  faint  and  looked  like 
a  sick  child  ;  or  when  hope  flickered  into  feeble  flame.  He 
was  living  in  a  prolonged  nightmare  of  mistrust ;  and  doubt, 
for  most  people,  is  harder  to  bear  than  the  worst  of 
certainties.  Vincent  was  not  certain,  with  that  absolute, 
final  certainty  with  which  alone  men  are  satisfied,  and  it  was 
playing  havoc  with  his  poise. 

Sybil,  who  at  first  had  been  convinced,  had  persuaded 
herself  that  there  were  tenable  explanations ;  and  as  long 
as  that  was  so  she  would  fight  desperately  to  keep  thought 
of  the  worst  at  bay.  Mollie,  white  and  fragile,  drove  and 
sat  in  the  hot  May  sunshine — it  was  never  too  warm 
for  her  ;  and  paid  long  visits  to  the  churches,  where  her 
devotions  were  of  remarkable  length.  Vincent  spent  the 
best  part  of  the  daytime  at  work  on  a  play  ;  in  the  late 
afternoons  he  went  for  long  rides  alone,  playing  billiards  and 
bridge  till  a  late  hour  every  night  at  the  houses  of  one  or 
other  of  his  acquaintance  in  the  town.  Dr  Scarfell  had 
ceased  to  attend  Mollie  ;  and  Sybil  was  surprised  when  he 
called  one  afternoon,  having  asked  particularly  to  see  the 
latter.  After  a  little  general  conversation  he  plunged  into 
the  matter  which  had  brought  him,  namely,  Vincent's 
mental  health. 

"  You'll  say  you  are  not  the  right  person  to  be  attacked, 
but  you're  the  only  one  available,  for  I  can't  count  Mrs 
Vincent."  He  fixed  Sybil  with  his  steel-blue,  penetrating 
eyes. 

"  I  haven't  known  Vincent  from  our  Balliol  days  for 
nothing,"  he  went  on.  "  Something  has  got  to  be  done, 
and  quickly,  and  I  want  you  to  help  me." 

"  But  what  can  I  do  ?  "  she  asked,  sick  at  heart.  The 
trouble  seemed  magnified  a  thousandfold  by  this  professional 
materialising  of  it. 
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"Vincent  must  be  made  to  go — the  sooner  the  better. 
He  must  get  back  to  his  occupations,  or,  better  still,  go  for 
a  sea  voyage.  I  want  you  to  rouse  him,  if  you  will.  He 
comes  in  to  me  pretty  often  of  an  evening,  when  I'm  alone. 
I  have  said  something  ;  but  he's  like  a  porcupine,  not  him- 
self ;  he  won't  take  it." 

"  I  .  .  .1  was  afraid  too,"  faltered  Sybil. 

"  Exactly  ;  but  you  hoped  it  might  right  itself.  I  don't 
think  we  had  better  trust  to  that.  Vincent  is  a  dogged, 
pertinacious  sort  of  fellow.  I  remember  his  hearing  that 
salt  cured  chapped  hands  at  college,  and  if  he  didn't  go  and 
actually  c  rub  it  in  ' !  .  .  .  To  be  perfectly  plain,  I  want  to 
get  him  away  from  his  wife  for  a  time,  or  there'll  be  the 
deuce  to  pay  !  "  He  flashed  her  a  smile,  but  immediately 
became  grave.  "  You  are  more  behind  the  scenes  than  I 
am,  and  besides,  you  are  a  woman.  I  feel  I  can  leave  you  to 
manage  it  tactfully.  If  you  fail  I  must  step  in  ;  but  I  don't 
want  to  unless  I  am  obliged.  You  have  great  influence  with 
Vincent,  and  I  think  his  good  sense  will  make  him  do  what 
you  tell  him.  I  know  it's  a  thankless  task,  meddling  with 
married  people's  affairs,  but  you'll  know  how  to  manage  it. 
Good-bye  j  you  can  tell  Mrs  Vincent  I  came  to  bring 
you  these,  if  you  like  !  "  leaving  a  magnificent  bunch  of 
Marshal  Niels  and  wistaria  in  her  hands. 

Sybil  sat  on  in  the  cool  room  after  he  had  gone.  So  it 
had  come  to  this,  that  an  outsider  saw  things  were  at  a  dead- 
lock, and  was  convinced  that  prompt  action  was  necessary. 
If  Hugh  had  made  up  his  mind  to  stay  until  Mollie  was  well 
enough  to  go  back  to  England,  no  amount  of  persuasion 
would  have  any  effect ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  much 
without  bordering  on  impertinence.  She  could  only  put  it 
on  his  health — and  he  had  not  complained  of  anything,  though 
he  looked  played-out.  She  arrived  at  a  faint-hearted  resolve 
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to  do  the  doctor's  bidding  by  at  anyrate  attempting  the 
disagreeable  task,  when  Mollie  floated  in,  clad  in  pink 
lawn,  with  a  faint  rustle  and  a  whiff  of  "  Jardin  de  mon 
Cure." 

"  Why,  you've  not  begun  to  get  ready  !  "  she  said  sharply  ; 
"and  it's  just  three.  Aren't  you  coming  ?  What  did  Mr 
Flint-eyes  call  for  ? — not  to  see  me  ?  I  was  so  thankful  I 
was  dressing  ;  I  shouldn't  have  come  down  if  he'd  asked 
for  me.  How  I  hate  that  man  !  I'm  sure  he  vivisects 
people  before  they're  dead  !  " 

"  I  don't  think  I'll  come  to-day,  if  you  don't  mind  ;  I've 
got  rather  a  headache.  Mrs  Trenton  will  go  with  you,  I 
expect ;  she  told  me  she  was  doing  nothing." 

a  Did  he  bring  you  the  roses  ?  "  burying  her  face  in  them, 
but  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  under  half-closed  lids.  "I 
suppose  you  know  he's  engaged  to  be  married  ?  Alice 
Trenton  says  she  thinks  it's  someone  in  America,  so  no 
doubt  he  amuses  himself  a  bit !  Where's  Hugh  ? — writing  ? 
Sybil,  why  does  he  stick  on  here  ?  He  gets  on  my  nerves 
horribly,  and  he  is  so  selfish  and  tactless ;  but  all  men  are. 
He  makes  out  he  has  to  work  like  a  black,  and  yet,  though 
we  don't  want  him,  he  won't  go  home."  Still  her  great 
brown  eyes,  half-hidden  in  the  roses,  kept  watch  on  the 
other's  face. 

"  It  never  struck  me  that  Hugh  was  selfish,"  deliberately. 
"  He  wanted  to  take  you  back  himself  when  you  were  up 
to  the  journey.  .  .  .  Everyone  thought  you  were  going  to 
die,  you  know.  I  don't  think  you've  quite  realised  that." 

Mollie  put  down  the  flowers  with  a  flippant  little  laugh. 

"  I  suppose  you  did.  How  interesting  !  and  what  an 
1  anti-climax'  !  as  Hugh  would  say.  I'm  rather  hazy  about 
the  meaning,  but  he  always  says  it  when  a  thing  doesn't 
come  off  as  was  expected  of  it." 

Sybil  said  nothing. 
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"  It  really  looks  as  if  something  had  disappointed  him 
badly,"  in  a  tone  of  languid  scorn.  "  I  never  saw  such  an 
object  as  he  looks,  and  the  few  manners  he  possessed  he's 
forgotten  how  to  use.  He  hardly  takes  the  trouble  to  say 
good-night  and  good-morning,  and  never  listens  to  what  one 
says.  I  can't  imagine  what  use  he  thinks  he  is.  We  hardly 
ever  see  him  ;  and  he's  not  a  pleasing  sight,  so  it's  just  as 
well.  He  looks  a  regular  tramp.  I  believe  he  shaves  with 
a  table-knife,  and  he  always  wears  the  same  inky  old  coat. 
Thank  goodness  he  doesn't  elect  to  escort  us  round  Florence ! 
.  .  .  But  you  seem  quite  satisfied,  and,  I  suppose,  think  I'm 
a  disloyal  wife  !  "  she  ended  viciously,  as  Sybil  continued  to 
gaze  at  the  strips  of  sunlight  allowed  by  the  jalousies. 

"I'm  not  satisfied,  though,"  she  said,  turning  to  Mollie, 
who  was  dragging  on  her  gloves,  a  bright  spot  of  colour  on 
each  thin  cheek.  "Hugh's  not  himself  j  his  nerves  are  all 
wrong,  and  he's  .  .  .  he's  not  a  bit  well.  We  ought  to  be 
patient  and  gentle  with  him.  .  .  .  But  he  must  leave  here 
— I  don't  think  Florence  agrees  with  him,"  she  added  lamely. 

"  Did  Dr  Scarfell  come  to  say  that  ?  "  sweetly. 

Sybil  flushed. 

"  No,"  she  said,  truthful  in  the  letter. 

Mollie,  watching  her,  smiled  a  small,  cruel  smile. 

"  Oh,  it's  all  your  own  idea,  then  ?  Have  you  told  Hugh 
Florence  doesn't  suit  him  ?  Because  I  think  he  ought  to 
be  told.  It's  apparently  hardly  a  case  of  c  where  ignorance 
is  bliss ! '  /  shouldn't  have  said  it  was  nerves ;  but  then, 
different  people  call  things  by  different  names." 

As  she  spoke,  she  picked  up  the  English  paper  which 
had  been  brought  to  Sybil  with  the  letters,  and  opened  it 
with  a  tempestuous  rustle.  In  a  moment  she  gave  a  half- 
smothered  cry. 

"  Did  you  know — Eric  ?  "  she  said,  with  a  gasp  ;  "  he's 
gone  out — as  a  commissioner — to  Southern  Nigeria.  .  .  . 
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Of  course  I  knew,"  she  added,  smiling  ghastlily,  "but  I 
didn't  know  quite  when — to  a  week  or  two." 

Sybil  had  an  unconquerable  instinct  to  be  brutal. 

"  I  heard  from  him  yesterday,"  she  said.  "  Lady  Lettice 
Staple  refused  him  ;  it  was  a  question  of  that,  whether  he 
went  or  not." 

Mollie  looked  at  her  like  a  wounded,  dangerous  hawk  ; 
her  mouth  opened  with  intent  of  speech,  but  none  came  ; 
and  at  that  moment  Vincent  lounged  in.  Silently,  with 
one  terrible  look  at  him,  she  picked  up  her  parasol  and  left 
the  room. 

Through  the  jalousies  her  husband  watched  her  get  into 
the  waiting  carriage  and  drive  over  the  Grazie  Bridge  till 
the  little  pink  blot  of  her  sunshade  vanished  on  the  Lung' 
Arno. 

Sybil,  trembling  all  over,  made  pretence  of  sewing.  It 
seemed  that  her  opportunity  had  fatefully  offered  itself,  but 
now  that  it  was  here  there  appeared  no  shadow  of  excuse 
for  the  interference.  He  sank  heavily  into  the  opposite 
armchair  ;  even  the  old  bodily  alertness  and  decision  of 
movement  had  left  him. 

"You  look  frightfully  tired,  Hugh  ;  why  don't  you  rest 
this  afternoon  ?  "  she  said  at  last,  smiling  at  him.  His 
whole  bearing  struck  her  as  eloquent  of  disaster.  His  heavy, 
brooding  gaze  rested  on  her,  then  lay  on  the  bright  bar  on 
the  carpet. 

"  Rest  ? — why  ?  "  with  a  short  laugh.  "  It  strikes  me 
you  look  pretty  wretched  ;  why  aren't  you  out  with  .  .  . 
her?" 

"  I've  got  a  headache,  which  the  sun  wouldn't  improve. 
Why  don't  you  lie  down  on  the  sofa  in  the  smoke-room  and 
let  me  read  to  you  ?  Do,  there's  a  good  boy  !  " 

"  Thanks,  I  hate  being  read  to,"  curtly. 

"  Hugh,"  said  Sybil,  firmly  grasping  the  bull's  horns,  "  I 
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wish  you'd  go  home  and  not  wait  for  us.  Mollie  won't  be 
strong  enough  to  travel  for  several  weeks  yet — not  so  far,  at 
least ;  and  I  know  this  place  doesn't  suit  you.  You  ought 
to  have  a  thorough  .  .  .  change  of  scene.  Why  don't 
you  go  over  to  New  York  for  a  fortnight  or  so  ?  You 
told  me  you  would  have  to  go  soon,  and  you'd  just  be  in 
time  for  the  Moira  wedding.  You  haven't  had  a  real 
holiday  for  over  a  year,  and  you  certainly  oughtn't  to  go 
right  home  and  work  harder  than  ever  which,  of  course,  is 
what  you  have  in  your  eye  !  Won't  you  be  a  pound-wise, 
level-headed  old  dear,  and  do  ...  what's  best  all  round  ?  " 

He  looked  at  her  steadily  as  she  talked  ;  her  sweet  grey 
eyes  were  full  of  tears  and  her  under-lip  trembled.  For  a 
second  their  eyes  held  each  other's,  and  a  question  dumbly 
cried  from  soul  to  soul ;  then  Sybil  took  up  her  work, 
struggling  to  keep  her  tears  in  check.  Vincent  continued 
to  look  at  her  ;  his  face  slowly  changed,  and  became  that  of 
the  man  he  might  have  been  and  was  not.  The  devilish 
element  which  lurks  buried  deep  or  just  under  the  surface 
in  each  of  the  sons  of  men,  arose  and  reared,  anticipating 
liberty.  Often  before  he  had  felt  the  demon  stirring  in  its 
sleep,  but  he  had  never  needed  to  come  to  grappling-point, 
for  it  had  never  been  really  roused.  Now,  a  moral  re- 
volution yelled  at  the  barricades — a  reflex  impulse  towards 
anarchy. 

But  by  its  very  force  it  presently  shocked  him  back  to 
sanity.  He  had  felt  his  whole  being  engulfed  in  savage 
desire,  utterly  reckless  of  all  else  j  but  he  knew  that  it  was 
an  effect  and  not  a  cause. 

The  seemly  platform  of  his  private  life  had  suddenly 
shown  rotten  under  his  feet,  and  the  primitive  instinct  to 
be  revenged  of  fate  by  kicking  over  all  moral  restraint  had 
leapt  to  birth  in  response — the  instinct  which  lies  buried  in 
the  ego,  uneradicated  by  civilisation,  merely  complicated  by 
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it,  waiting  till  some  cataclysm  lays  bare  the  depths  to  sweep 
forth  as  in  the  twilight  of  the  world. 

But  morality  has  not  evolved  from  germ  to  flower  down 
the  endless  ages  for  nothing.  Moral  sanity  and  habit  held 
the  barricades,  commanding  the  passions  to  go  back  to  their 
lairs  ;  they  had  no  legitimate  cause  for  revolution  ;  it  was  a 
paltry,  despicable  excuse,  that  of  having  been  played  false 
by  fate.  "  I  have  been  whipped,"  prompts  the  ape's  brain 
— "  I  will  kill  somebody."  "  I  have  been  scourged,"  says 
the  man  j  "  I  will  carry  the  straighter  back  for  it." 

All  Sybil  knew  of  the  battle  was  a  tighter  grip  of  his 
hands  on  the  chair-arms,  and  the  quick  fall,  as  she  looked 
up,  of  eyes  which  would  have  shown  brute  things.  The 
next  moment  he  got  up  abruptly  and  left  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 

As  the  winter  months  slipped  away  and  Brian  grew  better 
able  to  cope  with  life,  he  and  Vincent  had  gradually  found 
themselves  factors  in  each  other's  content.  Vincent  had  a 
keen  admiration  for  the  man  of  action  ;  the  new  Thornfield 
had  done  things,  while  he,  Vincent,  had  only  thought  them  ; 
and  Brian  had  thought  them  into  the  bargain.  Vincent 
had  often  been  puzzled  to  account  for  the  other's  education, 
which  in  essentials  did  not  fall  short  of  the  ordinary  one  of 
the  Universities.  He  saw  that  the  child  who  had  run  away 
to  sea,  had  been,  as  Mr  Fossland  said,  a  boy  in  some  things, 
a  man  in  others — specially  a  man  in  his  determination  to 
make  up  for  his  curtailed  schooling.  With  a  mind  naturally 
eager  and  receptive,  he  was  lucky  in  crossing  the  orbit  of 
brainy  men  who  had  seen  and  appreciated  brain  in  him, 
each  teaching  him  something  of  what  they  were  best 
capable  of  imparting.  Later  on,  from  books  borrowed  or 
economised  for,  he  had  absorbed  a  store  of  the  kind  of 
knowledge  which  is  missed  by  two-thirds  of  stereotyped 
'Varsity  men.  And  supplementing  mere  book  education 
was  his  broadening  life,  Spartan  in  its  training,  for  he  had 
been  ground  in  its  most  exacting  mill,  humbling  in  its 
closeness  to  Reality. 

In    the  days  of  his  convalescence  Lily  Eccles  journeyed 
out  to    Richmond   on    two  Sunday   afternoons    a    month, 
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always  with  some  small  offering — a  penny  bunch  of  violets, 
a  fern  in  an  *  art 'pot,  or  a  packet  of  terrible  tobacco.  She 
and  Brian's  old  nurse  had  been  politely  distant  at  first,  but 
had  been  gradually  forced  tacitly  to  acknowledge  each 
other's  worth.  Sometimes,  when  Vincent  had  taken  Brian 
for  a  run  in  his  motor,  the  two  were  left  alone  together;  and 
Lily  greedily  drank  in  with  impassive  countenance  scrappy 
memories  of  Brian,  babe  and  schoolboy.  She  hugged  the 
thought  that  she  could  supply  biographical  material  of  the 
man,  while  this  old  jealously  adoring  woman  could  not. 
But  she  was  too  much  of  a  lady  to  vie  with  her  on  points  of 
reminiscence  ;  and  answered  endless  questions,  not  untinged 
by  patronage,  without  once  intentionally  reminding  Deborah 
of  the  twenty-four  years'  slice  of  her  boy's  life  in  which  she 
had  no  part. 

One  gusty  Sunday  afternoon  in  March,  Lily's  gift  was  a 
red  rosebud,  "got  cheap"  from  a  friend  at  Covent  Garden. 
They  were  alone  for  a  few  minutes  before  she  went ;  and 
something  in  his  attitude  decided  her  that  the  fullness  of  time 
had  come.  On  each  former  visit  she  had  fairly  choked 
with  keeping  revelation  under  control  ;  but  there  had  been 
no  suitable  opportunity  for  parting  with  it,  and,  besides,  they 
had  never  been  alone  for  long  enough.  Hitherto,  also,  he 
had  been  tranquil,  cheerful,  even  merry  j  had  seemed  to 
want  for  nothing  now  that  he  was  to  be  something  like  a 
live  man  again. 

To-day,  either  he  was  not  so  well,  or  he  had  let  the  mask 
slip  a  little  j  yes,  she  was  sure  he  had  been  shamming,  now 
she  came  to  think  back.  Something  of  the  old  famine-look 
was  in  the  eyes ;  in  Amelia  Street  she  had  often  wondered 
what  it  exactly  meant — famine  of  woman  love,  of  company 
of  his  own  class,  or  of  strength  and  independence.  In  a 
flash  it  was  plain  to  her  that  the  full  light  of  liberty  had 
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not  dawned  ;  that  he  had  been  gratefully  pretending  it  had — 
so  well,  that  even  she  had  been  taken  in.  He  was  tired  this 
afternoon — he  had  walked  as  far  as  to  the  Park  and  back, — 
and  was  a  little  off  his  guard.  He  gave  the  impression  of  a 
man  who  needs  rousing;  who,  while  being  presented  with  life, 
is  denied  the  vital  principle. 

Not  that  Lily  was  as  analytical  as  all  this.  She  merely 
said  to  herself  that  he  was  starving  for  his  lady  of  the 
grey  eyes,  and  that  he  didn't  set  much  store  by  being  on 
his  legs  again  because  of  that  want.  Something  was 
keeping  the  two  apart  ;  she,  Lily,  had  been  a  fool  not  to 
see  that  he  had  been  only  faking  content ;  but  it  seemed 
to  her  that  her  cheerful  news  must  immediately  supply  the 
impetus. 

She  glanced  nervously  at  the  clock,  and  then  at  the  thin, 
weary  face  in  the  armchair  by  the  window. 

"  I'm  goin'  by  trine  ter-dye,"  she  began  with  a  bounce. 
"  I'll  'ave  ter  cut  in  ten  minnuts." 

Brian  heard  the  suppressed  excitement  in  her  voice  ;  he 
turned  and  looked  shrewdly  at  her. 

"  'Oo  d'yer  think  I  'ad  a  chat  with  this  De-cember  ?  " 
nonchalantly,  after  a  slight  pause.  "  You'll  never  guess,  so 
I'll  'ave  ter  tell  yer  ;  your  lidy  ! — th'  one  in  your  pome. 
She  come  ter  see  us.  You  didn'  know  that,  did  yer  ?  " 

To  her  annoyance  she  felt  she  was  getting  scarlet,  which 
gave  the  lie  to  her  studied  lightness. 

Brian  stared  at  her. 

"  I  know  it  wuz  'er,"  she  went  on,  as  he  did  not  speak, 
"  because  she  'ad  them  eyes  wot  wuz  in  th'  pome." 

A  ravelled  stitch  in  her  brown  knitted  glove  begged  to  be 
disengaged  to  the  uttermost  end  of  its  being  ;  if  she  pulled 
long  enough  the  form  of  a  glove  would  vanish,  and  only  a 
crinkled  futile  heap  of  wool  remain.  With  concentrated 
attention  she  began  to  pull." 
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"  How  did  you  know — really  ?  "  said  Brian  quietly. 
"  You  couldn't  have  known  by  that." 

"  She  come  in,  an'  wanted  ter  see  your  room.  She  took 
it  all  in,  s'if  she  wuz  photigraffing  it  in  'er  'ead.  My  sikes, 
them  wuz  eyes  !  I  couldn'  'ave  denied  'er — not  if  I'd 
wanted  ter.  .  .  .  'As  she  sent  yer  books  an'  jackutt  an' 
things  ?  She  got  me  ter  give  'em  to  'er  bercawse  she  wuz 
goin'  ter  send  'em  to  yer.  Lor,  now,  s'pose  she's  gome  an' 
lorst  'em,  an'  you  don'  never  see  'em  no  more — what'll  yer 
sye  ter  me  ?  " 

She  glanced  hurriedly  at  him  ;  surely,  surely  it  would 
make  another  man  of  him  ? 

"  What  are  you  at,  Butterfly  ?  "  asked  Brian  at  last, 
eyeing  her  calmly.  "  Of  course  I  got  the  things." 

"y///ov  'em?  " 

He  did  not  answer. 

She  waited  a  moment,  jerking  the  bulging  forehead  and 
the  Sabbath  hat  an  inch  or  so  forward  over  the  small, 
narrowed  eyes. 

"  Yer  ain't  got  nobuddy  else  ?  "  she  blurted  at  last.  "  I 
know  yer  ain't — you  needn't  tell  me.  ...  I  wish  yer'd  seen 
'er  fice  that  dye.  .  .  .  Ho,  I  dunno  'ow  I've  got  th'  brass  j 
I  hexpec'  et  wuz  'er  eyes  done  it.  I  alwyse  wuz  gorne  on 
them  grye  ones  with  black  fringe  to  'em,"  retrospectively. 

Brian  glanced  at  the  clock. 

"  You'll  miss  your  train,"  he  said. 

A  silence. 

"I'll  sye  it  before  I  go,  though  yer  won't  relish  it," 
desperately,  getting  up,  her  voice  husky  :  u  if  y'er  thinkin' 
about  bein'  a  cripple,  or  not  bein'  as  sound  as  most,  y'er 
thinkin'  a  sight  more  about  yerself  than  wot  you  are  about 
V  !  " 

A  badly-strangled  sob  rounded  off  the  last  word. 

Brian  reached  out  a  hand  and  drew  her  in  front  of  him. 
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"Look  here,  Butterfly,"  he  said  kindly,  "you're  dabbling 
in  things  you  can't  possibly  understand — that  are  out  of 
your  province  altogether.  But  because  I  know  that  it's 
straight  from  your  all-gold  little  heart,  I've  taken  it  in — 
fairly — good  part.  But  you've  said  your  say,  and  I've 
listened  ;  and  this  is  to  be  the  last  word  on  the  subject :  see? 
I'm  doing  what  I  think's  right,  though  it's  none  too  plain 
sailing  ;  and  you  oughtn't  to  want  to  make  it  any  harder." 

"My  Gawd!"  said  Lily,  staring  fiercely  at  him,  "ter 
think  you  cud  write  that  there  pome  about  'er  bein'  so  full 
ov  pittee,  an'  then  go  an'  'ave  not  one  mossel  fer  'er  !  .  .  . 
I  'ope  yer'll  be  fergiv'n  !  " 

With  watery  eyes  and  a  purple  face  twisted  by  mingled 
compassion  and  irritation,  she  clumped  from  the  room. 

Brian  stood  up  and  looked  out  at  the  tops  of  the  pinkish- 
brown,  budding  elms  far  below  by  the  river,  rocking  and 
recovering  in  the  March  gale. 

Shredded  dove-grey  gauze  fled  across  the  faintly  maize 
portion  of  the  sky  which  was  the  only  reminder  of  an 
invisible  sun.  Between  the  trees  the  river  showed,  a 
gleaming  band  of  mercury. 

A  company  of  rooks  rose  cautiously  against  the  wind 
from  the  low  meadows,  balanced,  tacked,  resisted,  and  seized 
the  favourable  moment  to  be  swept  whither  they  would  be, 
while  appearing  helpless  as  driven  leaves. 

Ah  !  to  let  the  gale  of  circumstance  have  its  way,  in  lieu 
of  flying  in  its  teeth  !  to  be  swept  where  one  fain  would  be, 
in  reasoned  surrender  !  There  would  be  no  exultation  in 
being  driven  against  one's  will. 

It  had  been  Almost  too  marvellous  to  be  believed,  that  the 
woman  whose  gracious  image  had  been  shrined  in  his  heart 
of  hearts  through  the  grim  years  should  love  him.  To 
ponder  in  what  way  it  had  come  about  was  like  profane 
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inquiry  into  a  miracle  ;  and  what  should  it  profit  a  man  ? 
It  was  the  fact  which  profited  ;  not  only  by  reason  of  its 
splendour,  but  by  its  endless  inspiration,  its  uplifting  towards 
self-belief,  control,  humility  ;  a  glorious  promotion  to  be 
lived  up  to — alone. 

He  was  not  unmindful  of  her.  She  was  not  a  woman 
who  would  love  feebly  ;  he  knew  that  she  would  suffer,  and 
the  knowledge  lashed  him. 

But  it  is  hard  for  some  of  the  best  men,  because  they  are 
the  least  conceited,  to  realise  that  they  hold  the  key  of  any- 
one's life,  for  glory  or  for  doom.  Those  words  of  hers,  as 
he  lay  on  the  borders  of  consciousness,  had  seemed  to  come 
from  a  long  way  off,  but  not  a  syllable  was  lost ;  and  he  had 
felt  her  lips  on  his  forehead.  .  .  .  He  knew  how  she  would 
feel  about  those  words  now  that  he  was  not  to  die  ;  a  quaint 
shamefacedness  came  over  him  that  he  had  been  so  ungallant 
as  to  live.  And  after  that  heavenly  generosity  of  hers,  to 
keep  silence,  deliberately  shaming  her,  as  it  were.  .  .  .  Oh  ! 
that  he  might  with  an  honest  conscience  cease  fighting  the 
wind,  and  sweep  a  hundred  miles  a  minute  to  his 
bourne  !  .  .  . 

But  for  the  halt  and  maimed  to  mate  with  the  perfect 
woman  would  be  great  wickedness ;  and  halt  and  maimed 
to  a  more  or  less  extent  he  would  always  be.  The  doctors 
gave  him  small  hope  of  walking  without  a  crutch,  and  the 
right  hand  was  useless.  He  would  not  be  justified  in  asking 
any  woman  to  be  his  wife,  much  less  that  one.  For  the 
second  time  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  go  out  of  her 
life.  Before,  it  had  been  so  because  his  caring  became  a 
torture  too  great  to  be  borne.  It  was  infinitely  harder  to 
go  now  that  he  knew  she  too  cared  ;  but  it  had  to  be 
done.  His  whole  life-plan  had  been  one  of  rigid  self- 
government  j  the  supreme  test  had  come,  and  there  could 
be  no  inconsistent  building  on  the  old  foundations. 
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Lily's  news  shook  him,  but  left  things  unchanged.  He 
must  behave  like  a  brute  and  a  cad  to  the  woman  he  loved 
and  who  loved  him  ;  if  she  came  to  hate  him  he  would  not 
grudge  it,  to  salve  her  hurt. 

But  with  what  grim  wrestlings  victory  was  achieved  and 
held  to,  none  ever  knew  j  and  the  sacrifice  was  not  the  less 
admirable  for  being  mistaken.  Some  of  the  salt  of  the 
earth  have  pursued  the  unselfish  course  to  a  point  of  cruelty. 


CHAPTER    XXXVII 

A  LETTER  from  Sybil  towards  the  end  of  April  brought 
her  father  out  to  Florence  as  soon  as  he  could  arrange  to 
start. 

"  Mary  is  nearly  well  enough  to  do  the  journey  home," 
she  wrote.  "  Hugh  thinks  of  starting  the  week  after  next. 
She  is  going  to  stay  with  Prunella  di  Ripoli  at  Pistoja  to- 
morrow for  a  few  days  j  Hugh  asked  the  doctor,  and  he 
thought  it  might  do  her  good.  You  remember  Prunella, — 
she  has  married  a  Count  di  Ripoli,  after  being  engaged  to  that 
poisoner  !  Mrs  Trenton  is  staying  on  to  keep  me  company  ; 
Hugh  is  out  nearly  all  the  time.  He  is  making  all  the 
arrangements  for  going  back  j  but  I'm  not  at  all  sure  if 
Mollie  will  go,  when  it  comes  to  the  point.  She  is  so 
cranky  since  her  illness  ;  there  is  no  doing  anything  with 
her.  She  won't  hear  of  my  going  until  she  does,  though  I 
have  told  her  several  times  that  I  ought  to  be  getting  back. 
She  is  still  liable  to  faint  if  she  gets  agitated,  so  I  daren't  say 
I'm  going  and  just  pack  up.  But  I  think  if  you  wired  and 
came,  and  said  you  couldn't  do  without  me  any  longer  and 
had  come  to  fetch  me,  she  might  see  the  force  of  it ;  and 
perhaps  we  might  all  come  home  together.  It  would  be 
better  if  we  could.  I  can't  explain  now.  You  will  come, 
won't  you,  as  soon  as  you  can  ?  I  want  you  frightfully, 
my  sweet  old  man." 
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Forty-eight  hours  later  Sybil  met  him  at  the  station  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  They  sat  hand  in  hand  in 
the  fly,  rejoicing  in  each  other's  presence.  Sybil  looked 
thin  and  worried,  he  thought  j  she  ought  to  be  getting  over 
her  trouble  by  now  ;  he  wondered  if  there  was  anything 
fresh  on  her  mind.  Well,  if  she  wanted  to  she  would  tell 
him  ;  there  had  always  been  perfect  communion  between 
them. 

She,  on  her  part,  hungrily  studying  the  dear  "  red-white- 
and-blue  British-ware "  face,  as  she  called  it — clear,  pale- 
blue  eyes,  ruddy  cheeks,  and  white  hair  and  moustache, — 
noticed  a  certain  indefinable  lowering  of  the  psychical 
barometer,  and  yearned  towards  him,  oppressed  by  painful 
thoughts.  She  realised  that  her  mistake  had  set  its  mark 
upon  him,  a  mark  which,  perhaps,  would  never  be  quite 
effaced. 

Mr  Lethbridge  knew,  directly  he  saw  Vincent,  that 
there  was  something  very  wrong  with  him.  He  was 
shocked  by  his  appearance  and  his  laboured  attempt  at 
ordinariness  of  manner.  Mrs  Trenton,  an  insipid  woman 
of  forty,  with  a  constant  meaningless  laugh,  also  seemed 
alive  to  disturbance.  Dinner  was  hurried  over,  unhindered 
by  the  merely  conscientious  talk  ;  and  afterwards  Sybil  took 
her  father  into  the  garden,  Mrs  Trenton  announcing  with 
a  falsetto  guffaw  that  she  must  catch  the  Indian  mail,  and, 
anyway,  her  asthma  wouldn't  let  her  sit  out  j  and  Vincent 
lounged  off  to  the  smoke-room. 

Yes,  it  was  time  he  came,  thought  Mr  Lethbridge. 
Storm,  if  not  typhoon,  was  in  the  air,  and  Sybil  had  had  more 
than  her  share  already.  He  would  steer  her  out  of  it  with 
the  disregard  of  other  people's  hurricanes  proper  to  a  line-of- 
battle  ship. 

A  fragile  moon  was  being  wafted  above  the  cypress  and 
eucalyptus  trees  on  the  luminous  mauve  ether  like  a 
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wonderful  bubble.  Big  winged  beetles  boomed  and 
blundered  j  a  little  owl  made  faint  noises  as  of  distress  from 
an  old  olive  tree,  and  incense  of  flowers  flowed  from  the 
pillared  pergola.  It  was  too  dim  to  see  expressions ;  father 
and  daughter  sat  talking  desultorily  in  the  scented  gloom, 
unconsciously  waiting  for  that  "  appointed  moment "  when 
what  has  to  be  said  springs  to  the  lips  with  the  authority  of 
necessity. 

Sybil  listened  to  the  calling  of  the  little  owl,  and 
began  to  cry  as  if  in  sympathy — quite  quietly,  the  tears 
welling  slowly  up  and  overflowing,  as  a  child  will  cry  at  sad 
music.  She  was  getting  a  regular  cry-baby,  she  thought, 
furtively  dabbing  her  eyes.  Mr  Lethbridge  lit  a  second 
cigar  ;  she  hoped  he  had  not  looked  at  her  as  he  struck  his 
match. 

"  Hugh's  looking  very  seedy,"  he  said  presently. 

"  Isn't  he  ?  I'm  so  worried  about  him.  Oh,  Dad,  I  have 
wanted  you  so  dreadfully  !  " 

"  It's  good  to  be  wanted,  from  whatever  cause." 

"I  think  you  might  help  Hugh.  He  has  told  you 
things  before,  hasn't  he  ?  He  has  said  to  me  that  you've 
helped  to — to  clear  things,  several  times,  when  he  '  couldn't 
see  his  hand  before  his  face.'  .  .  .  But  it's  so  difficult  to 
know  how  much  one  ought  to  say." 

"  Is  Mary  the  trouble  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"If  Hugh  wants  my  help,  he'll  ask  for  it.  We've  both 
helped  each  other,  before  now.  You  can't  do  anything, 
pet ;  people  must  dree  their  ain  weird.  ...  It  wasn't 
difficult  to  foretell  that  Mary  would  brew  trouble,  sooner  or 
later.  .  .  .  She  was  *  troublesome '  before  she  married. 
And  Polyphemia  has  told  me  things,  about  last  summer. 
It  seems  her  husband — Ripley,  I  mean — deliberately  set 
about  fostering  that  foolishness  between  Mary  and  Eric.  .  .  . 
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If  Hugh  wants  a  friend,  he  know's  he's  here,  ready-made. 
I  suppose  you've  heard  that  Eric  asked  Lettice  Stable  to 
marry  him  ?  He  came  to  me  the  same  day,  and  told  me, 
— and  that  as  soon  as  he  could  get  his  kit  together  he  was 
going  out  to  Lagos.  .  .  .  He  can't  have  been  hard  hit — 
about  Mary  ?  " 

Sybil  said  nothing. 

"But  Mary  is  hard  hit  about  him  ?  It's  a  bad  business 
— I  fear  a  very  bad  business." 

«  How's  Aunt  Polly  ?  " 

"  Oh,  getting  along  fairly  well.  More  like  her  old  self. 
She's  got  a  dog  ! — I  gave  her  an  Aberdeen  ;  or  rather,  I 
got  her  for  an  Aberdeen.  It  has  awfully  kindly  consented 
to  keep  her,  which  makes  her  abjectly  grateful.  She  sleeps 
in  its  room,  and  it  plays  with  her  when  it  isn't  too  tired. 
Polyphemia  will  be  a  happier  woman  now,  Syb  ;  she  had  to 
put  up  with  a  great  deal  from  James,  and  bore  it  like  the 
noble  woman  she  is.  By  the  way,  talking  of — of  people, 
don't  you  want  to  hear  how  your  lost  prote"g6  is  getting 
on  ?  "  (It  was  like  him  not  to  say  the  name,  thought 
Sybil.) 

"  Hugh  asked  me  to  have  an  eye  to  him,  now  and  then, 
when  he  had  to  come  out  here  j  and  I've  been  over  several 
times.  I  always  enjoy  a  talk  with  Fossland,  too.  .  .  ." 

"  Is  he  much  better  ?  "  carelessly. 

"Wonderfully  better.  He  is  an  interesting  man  ;  I 
don't  wonder  you  liked  him.  We  must  see  plenty  of  him 
when  he's  on  his  legs  again.  He  spoke  of  you ;  he's 
grateful  for  all  you  did  for  him.  I  thought  when  he 
disappeared  like  that,  he  must  be  a  graceless  chap.  .  .  .  He 
gets  about  tolerably  well  with  a  stick — slowly,  of  course. 
But  Parks  says  power  is  coming  back  all  the  time.  He 
has  no  plans  for  the  future  ;  but  I  expect  he  will  live  in 
London.  .  .  .  You  will  get  over  the — the  painfulness,  in  time, 
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little  woman — the  name,  and  so  on.  His  is  a  fine  character  ; 
not  a  bit  of  littleness  in  him.  And  his  thought  is  of  a  rare 
quality;  he  has  given  a  sort  of  ozone-stimulus  to  mine.  .  .  ." 

"  Father,"  said  Sybil,  in  a  shaking  voice,  "  don't  talk  about 
him — do  you  mind  ? — I  can't  bear  it." 

There  was  a  second's  pause. 

"  Why  not,  pet  ?  "  he  asked,  without  turning. 

"  I  shall  have  to  tell  you  .  .  .  because  I  can't  ever  see 
him.  Not  yet,  at  anyrate.  It  will  sound  too  miserably 
foolish.  I  ...  I  cared  for  him  all  those  years  ago.  After 
he  disappeared,  I  found  it  out  .  .  .  no,  not  really  then  ; 
when  I  met  Stanley  Thornfield,  I  knew  ...  I  had  cared 
for  ...  for  the  other  one." 

Her  voice  shook  as  if  she  was  very  cold. 

«  Yes,  sweet  ?  " 

"I  can't  explain;  it  only  sounds  like  a — a  half-witted 
person.  Stanley  Thornfield  was  so  very  like  .  .  .  the  other 
one,  that  at  first  I  almost  thought  he  was  the  same.  I  soon 
knew  he  wasn't ;  but  that  first  thought  seemed  to  grow  and 
expand,  till  it  ...  merged  his  personality  into  the  other.  I 
don't  mean  I  smothered  my  reason  ;  I  knew  they  were  two 
distinct  people  ;  but  it  ...  it  was  seven  years  afterwards ; 
and  I  suppose  the  first  had  grown  a  little  dim.  .  .  .  Stanley 
was  such  a  reminder  of  ...  the  other  ;  but  of  course  if  I 
had  met  him  directly — or  a  year  or  two  afterwards, — the  very 
same  likenesses  might  have  .  .  .  repelled  me,  because  I 
should  have  seen  .  .  .  the  differences." 

"Yes." 

"I  don't  suppose  it's  understandable  to  anyone  besides 
myself.  It  sounds  childish — and  fickle,  and  as  if  one  was  an 
adept  at  hoodwinking  one's  mind — to  get  to  love  another 
person  because  his  face  and  voice  were  like  those  of  someone 
you  loved  before.  .  .  .  And  only  to  really  know  you  loved 
the  other  one,  when  you  saw  the  reminder.  .  .  ." 
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"  I  think  I  understand,"  said  Mr  Lethbridge. 

"  Oh,  father — the  self-loathing  !  It  eats  into  me  all  the 
time.  ...  I  am  a  poor  thing  in  my  own  eyes,  and  you  know 
that  means  a  broken  back." 

"  Well,  darling,  I  think  the  back  will  be  mended  in  time. 
Just  going  steadily  on,  and  not  feeling  the  place  too  often, 
mends  it.  I  know  the  state,  myself;  you  feel  as  if  the 
world  was  tied  on  the  broken  back.  ...  I  suppose,  from 
what  you  say,  that — Darrel  .  .  .  that  you  don't  know  if  he 
cares  for  you  ?  " 

"  I  think  he  used  to.  ...  He  wrote  that  poem." 

"  Of  course — of  course." 

"  But  I  think  the  awful  time  he  went  through  put  out 
love — like  a  lamp  in  a  place  where  there  isn't  any  air.  .  .  . 
He  has  never  written  or  sent  me  a  message — not  one  word 
...  all  this  time.  ...  It  would  have  been  only  ordinarily 
friendly.  .  .  .  He  knew  7  couldn't  be  the  first  to  write.  .  .  ." 

The  despair  in  her  voice  made  her  father  wince. 

"I  think  it's  getting  a  little  chilly  out  here,  dearest,"  he 
said,  getting  to  his  feet.  "We  might  go  and  keep  Hugh 
company  ;  I  saw  the  tip  of  his  cigar  on  the  balcony  just 
now."  He  held  her  close  and  kissed  her,  her  arms  tight 
about  him. 

They  found  Vincent  alone,  stretched  in  a  deck  chair.  He 
got  up  as  they  came,  and  was  going  indoors  with  an  excuse. 

"  Oh,  do  stay,  Hugh  !  "  said  Sybil  plaintively.  "  I'm  so 
tired  of  the  vanishing  man  trick  ;  father  wants  to  talk  to 
you,  and  so  do  I !  " 

He  laughed  shortly  ;  and  while  Sybil  settled  herself  among 
her  cushions,  he  and  her  father  walked  up  and  down,  talking 
and  smoking.  Faint  noises  from  the  street  and  the  rushing 
river  the  other  side  of  the  house  filled  in  the  pauses  of  speech. 
The  moon  had  soared  clear  of  the  dark  mass  of  trees  j  the 
little  owl  flew  close  to  the  balcony  with  its  pathetic  call. 
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A  servant  came  out  with  the  last  post,  about  half-past 
nine.  Among  the  letters  was  one  for  Vincent,  addressed 
very  untidily,  as  though  in  haste,  by  Mollie. 

He  sat  down  beside  Mr  Lethbridge,  who  was  listening  to 
extracts  from  Sybil's  letters.  Mollie's  envelope  lay  untouched 
for  some  minutes  on  his  knees ;  he  had  a  strong  distaste  for 
opening  it.  At  last  it  penetrated  that  it  was  strange  she 
should  have  written  to  him  at  all ;  probably  she  had  left  some 
jewellery  behind  ;  she  often  complained  of  her  maid's  care- 
lessness. He  turned  sideways  to  the  light  coming  from  the 
room  behind,  and  tore  open  the  envelope.  With  a  quick 
jerk,  after  a  motion  as  if  he  was  going  to  put  it  in  his  pocket 
unread,  he  got  up,  went  into  the  room,  and,  standing  under 
a  light,  read  it  through  from  beginning  to  end.  Then  he 
slowly  folded  and  put  it  in  his  pocket-book. 

The  truth  was  established  beyond  hope  or  fear  at  a  stroke  j 
that  fact  alone  was  something  of  a  relief.  The  irony  of  the 
manner  of  revelation  called  forth  a  bitter  smile. 

He  went  back  to  the  balcony  and  sat  down  to  wait.  As 
he  had  expected,  a  telegram  came  almost  immediately,  worded, 
u  When  letter  comes  from  me,  do  not  open — mistake — 
private."  The  fates  had  fought  against  her  ;  of  course  it 
should  have  arrived  before  the  letter.  She  must  have  written 
to  him  and  to  Norton,  and  have  posted  the  one  to  Norton 
first  in  the  wrong  envelope  ;  he  knew  her  habit  of  address- 
ing them  before  the  letters  were  written.  Then  she  had 
discovered  what  she  had  done,  and  had  sent  the  frantic 
wire  ;  if  it  had  not  been  Italy,  it  would  have  been  in  time  ! 

A  little  before  ten  the  next  morning,  di  Ripoli,  the 
husband  of  Mollie's  school-friend,  and  a  stranger  to  Vincent, 
came  to  break  the  news  which  brought  him.  He  would 
have  telegraphed  the  night  before,  he  said,  but  the  office  had 
just  closed. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  before,  Mollie  had  suddenly 
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found  she  had  made  a  mistake  in  the  posting  of  a  letter  in 
the  morning,  and  had  insisted  on  rushing  off  alone  to  the 
telegraph  office.  According  to  the  witness  of  bystanders, 
she  had  reeled  while  crossing  the  road  on  leaving  the  office, 
as  though  faint,  and  had  fallen  under  a  motor  coming  down 
an  incline,  which  could  not  be  stopped  in  time.  No  one 
knowing  where  she  was  staying — her  name  and  a  London 
address  only  being  found  in  her  purse, — she  was  taken  to  a 
hospital,  where  di  Ripoli  finally  discovered  her  late  that 
evening.  She  had  never  been  conscious  again,  and  had  died 
in  the  night. 

That  same  afternoon  Vincent  stood  by  the  huge,  cata- 
falque-like bed,  on  which,  among  a  mass  of  lilies-of-the- 
valley,  his  wife's  body  lay.  Her  little  head,  with  its  beauti- 
ful aureole  of  gold  hair,  looked  almost  that  of  a  child.  A 
gold  crucifix  which  she  always  wore  under  her  dress,  with 
diamonds  at  the  cross-ends,  sparkled  on  her  breast.  Four 
great  candles  burnt  at  the  corners  of  the  bed.  The  hands 
were  crossed  on  the  bosom  ;  there  was  no  sign  of  violent 
death  ;  unruffled  calm  was  upon  the  face,  though  the  colour- 
less mouth,  a  vivid  scarlet  in  life,  still  wore  its  pathetic  droop. 
The  appealing  eyes  were  veiled  by  their  blue-veined  lids  and 
long,  pale-brown  lashes. 

It  was  the  sort  of  picture  Mollie  had  often  arranged  in 
her  own  mind.  In  common  with  most  people,  she  thought 
all  men  mortal  but  herself ;  but  had  decided  that  she  would 
be  very  beautiful  in  death.  She  would  have  been  satisfied 
if  she  could  have  seen  the  aesthetic  setting  of  the  fifteenth- 
century  Italian  bed-chamber  :  her  little  golden  and  white 
body,  covered  with  lilies  and  guarded  by  mass-candles,  under 
a  brocade  canopy  in  the  centre  of  the  polished  floor — minia- 
tures of  her  two  children  on  the  toilet-table,  to  complete  the 
pathos. 

Vincent  stood    looking    down    at    the    rigid    little    face. 
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Stillness  was  so  alien  to  Mollie  ;  it  seemed  impossible  that 
this  majesty  of  silence  and  repose  could  belong  to  her. 

Poor  little  thing  !   poor,  unhappy  little  thing  !   .  .  . 

Part  of  the  misery  of  the  past  weeks  had  been  most  bitter 
self-blame.  Secretly,  all  his  married  life,  it  had  urged  him 
to  indulgence  and  generosity  which  should  pass  muster  for 
devotion. 

The  pathos  of  her  lovely  eyes  had  struck  him  to  the 
heart  the  first  time  he  saw  them.  There  was  no  remedy 
for  their  sadness  but  to  take  her  from  her  home,  made  a 
hell  by  drugs  and  drunkenness,  and  there  was  no  other 
knight. 

Vincent  had  almost  loved  her  in  those  days,  before  his 
early  camaraderie  with  Sybil  had  ripened  into  the  one  love 
of  his  life.  His  love  for  Sybil  flitted  before  him  now,  in 
unavoidable  reproach.  What  if  it  had  been  in  every  way 
blameless,  save  in  the  fact  of  its  existence  ?  it  was  such  as 
he  had  never  given  his  wife — only  needing  freedom  to  be  a 
titanic  force. 

Mollie  had  been  in  desperate  need  of  a  deliverer,  and  in  his 
inexperience  he  had  thought  a  half-pitying,  amused  affection, 
as  for  an  irresponsible  and  charming  child,  sufficient  warranty 
for  marriage.  .  .  .  He  had  wronged  her  by  marrying  her. 
Who  was  he,  to  play  at  being  her  Providence  ?  Selfish, 
self-deceptive,  treacherous  she  had  been  ;  but  she  had 
been  unloved ;  was  it  wonderful  that  she  had  been 
unloving  ?  A  great  pity  mastered  him ;  blinding  tears 
overflowed. 

The  apparent  finality  of  the  thing  we  call  death,  the 
futility  of  regrets,  the  eternal  blank  of  the  drop-curtain,  fell 
upon  him  ;  and  mingled  with  it  was  the  reluctant  admission 
of  a  great  relief. 

Life,  as  it  had  been  lived  by  them  lately,  must  have 
ended  :  he  could  not  have  remained  with  her  after  the 
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letter,  and  the  children  had  been  spared  that  disgrace.  As 
for  Mollie  herself,  though  she  had  not  the  capacity  for  deep 
passion,  she  had  lavished  her  little  all  upon  Norton,  and  she 
was  saved  from  further  anguish  over  his  transferred  allegiance. 
The  letter  Vincent  had  read  was  the  last  wail  of  despair, 
and  ringing  through  it  was  the  certainty  that  her  despair 
counted  as  nothing — as  nothing  the  fact  that  she  had  deliber- 
ately killed  her  baby.  That  was  the  unspeakable  core  of 
pain  in  all  unwanted  love — the  knowledge  that  it  does  not 
matter  intimately  to  the  beloved. 

But  Mollie  would  not,  because  could  not,  have  gone  in 
sackcloth  all  her  days.  Vincent  thought  of  her  life,  separ- 
ated from  her  husband  ;  the  drifting,  the  gradual  cheapen- 
ing and  blunting.  He  had  often  seen  that  she  leant  upon 
him  without  being  conscious  of  it ;  and  indeed  his  influence 
had  been  far  greater  than  he  knew.  An  unacknowledged 
deference  to  his  standards  had  kept  her  from  really  risky 
paths  ;  while  she  scolded  and  jibed  she  felt  his  moral  restraint, 
and  occasionally  had  the  decency  to  be  thankful  for  it.  She 
had  been  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice  when  he  caught  her 
back,  as  a  lovely  girl  of  seventeen,  with  eyes  that  cried  to 
all  the  chivalry  in  a  man,  that  pleaded  for  happiness  as  for  a 
stolen  birthright. 

Norton  had  evidently  really  loved  her  for  a  time,  in  his 
indolent  way,  with  the  love  of  a  little  soul  in  a  great  body,  the 
ephemeral  love  whose  mainspring  is  self.  Then  the  com- 
mon, inevitable  tragedy  had  come  about ;  the  passion  of  the 
one  was  dead  while  that  of  the  other  was  still  quick  j  and 
as  usual,  it  was  the  woman  who  had  paid  the  whole  account, 
of  fear,  shame,  pain,  and  the  ghastly,  hidden  torture  of  love's 
going. 

Poor  little  thing  !   poor,  unhappy  little  thing  !   .  .  . 

He  shrank  from  those  recurring  waves  of  relief  almost  as 
from  mental  defilement  ;  yet  he  knew  it  was  very  well  she 
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was  lying  there,  mute,  gone  from  his  life,  and  from  the  life 
of  her  little  children. 

He  looked  long  at  the  small,  aureoled  face,  at  the  down- 
ward-curving mouth,  the  little  crossed  hands,  so  meek  and 
quiet.  Then,  with  a  man's  deep,  rare  sigh,  he  turned  and 
went  to  the  toilet-table.  The  flower-faces  of  his  children, 
his  and  hers,  looked  solemnly  at  him  from  haloes  of  gold 
hair.  Their  small  mouths  had  that  same  pathetic,  downward 
trend,  their  round,  bright  eyes  the  unconscious  appeal.  But 
Helga  and  Babs  had  a  better  birthright  than  their  mother  ; 
life  might  be  a  broader  and  a  finer  thing  to  them,  once  set 
their  feet  upon  the  base  of  love  and  duty. 

Suddenly  he  knelt,  clasping  his  hands  on  the  edge  of  the 
table,  his  eyes  gazing  into  the  pictured  eyes  of  his  children. 
Life  could  well  be  a  broader  and  a  finer  thing  to  him  also, 
henceforth  :  it  should  be  laid  at  two  pairs  of  small  feet  j  and 
please  God,  it  should  not  be  laid  in  vain. 

He  got  up,  drew  out  Mollie's  letter,  and  held  the  thin 
foreign  paper  in  the  flame  of  one  of  the  great  candles  until 
it  was  consumed.  Some  of  the  charred  fragments,  in  spite 
of  his  care,  fell  on  the  bed,  sullying  its  whiteness.  He 
picked  them  up  one  by  one,  and,  carrying  them  to  the  open 
window,  put  them  through  the  jalousies. 

He  went  back  to  the  dressing-table,  folded  the  twin- 
miniatures,  and  put  them  in  his  pocket.  With  one  more 
look  at  the  face,  he  covered  it  and  left  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII 

IT  is  almost  platitudinous  to  say  that  the  scaling  of  a 
material  height  often  brings  corresponding  freedom  from  soul- 
fogs  at  lower  levels.  Jefferies,  by  his  sun-kissed  tumulus  upon 
the  high  downs,  in  spite  of  his  "  eternal  Why,"  felt  intimately 
the  ecstasy  of  the  earth  ;  felt  the  strong  bosom  of  the 
Mother  sustaining  him  ;  felt  himself  pressing  close  to  the 
Soul  of  things,  in  which  was  contained  equally  the  insect 
crawling  in  the  thymey  grass,  the  dust  of  the  Bronze 
Age  warrior  in  the  barrow,  and  his  own  modern,  flesh- 
prisoned,  aspiring  soul.  The  psalmist  aptly  named  the  hills 
as  the  source  of  help.  The  valleys  are  for  peace  and  shelter 
— too  often  for  self-indulgence  ;  but  the  heights  are  ever 
the  emblems  both  of  discipline  and  Godward  exaltation. 

Sybil  sat  upon  the  low  parapet  which  rings  the  open 
space  round  the  church  of  San  Miniato.  It  was  high  noon, 
and  the  sun  resplendent.  Perhaps  from  that  cause,  and  on 
account  of  Florence  being  rapidly  emptied  of  visitors,  no 
one  else  had  crept  up  the  long,  unshaded  ascent. 

That  summit  is  one  of  the  places  which  give  a  sense  of 
being  held  in  space  above  the  world — as  one  imagines  it 
felt  to  be  in  the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon.  At  any 
moment  it  surely  must  be  possible  to  take  flight,  and,  in 
company  with  the  pigeons,  to  launch  one's  self  into  air.  It 
seems  only  a  natural  climax,  after  the  earth-bound,  crawling 
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ascent,  with  a  close  analogy  in  the  grub-and-butterfly 
sequence. 

Sybil  sat  motionless  against  the  superb  Italian  sky.  Her 
eyes  wandered  from  the  cemetery  directly  below  to  the 
basking  city,  the  shimmering  Tuscan  plains,  the  velvety 
lights  and  shades  of  the  Carrara  mountains  and  the  Etruscan 
Apennines ;  and  back  again  to  the  starting-point,  the 
cemetery. 

The  memorials,  all  of  Carrara  marble — from  the  baby's 
cross  to  the  Romanesque  sarcophagus  and  the  pointing 
figure  of  Hope — were  incomparably  pure  against  their  green 
setting.  Tulips,  forget-me-nots,  roses,  and  wallflowers  massed 
themselves  in  every  available  space.  On  the  hill-slopes, 
lilacs,  acacias,  judas-trees,  and  fruit  blossom  cascaded  glori- 
ously among  the  tinted  villas.  Disappearing  at  intervals  in 
a  mist  of  young  green,  the  blue  satin  ribbon  of  the  Arno 
wound  through  the  warm  brown  city.  The  great  buildings 
— the  russet  Duomo  and  the  delicate  shaft  of  Giotto's 
"  Lily  Tower,"  the  stern  Bargello  and  Palazzo  Vecchio, 
dominated  the  sea  of  tiled  roofs.  On  the  northern  edge  of 
the  town,  the  light-green  blur  of  the  Cascine  gardens  j  and 
around,  league  on  league,  far  as  eye  could  reach,  the 
violet,  emerald,  mauve,  and  softest  grey-brown  of  the 
great,  teeming  plains,  a  harmony  of  tint  and  quivering 
radiance.  Against  the  translucent  blue  the  wheeling 
pigeons  flickered,  suddenly  rising  from  the  historic  battle- 
ments like  a  swarm  of  white  butterflies  round  sere  poppy- 
pods. 

Sybil  sat  on  in  the  noon  sunshine,  in  a  kind  of  conscious 
trance.  No  human  being  broke  the  spell,  save  once,  when  a 
peasant  woman  knelt  to  lay  a  wreath  of  white  flowers  on  a 
tiny  mound  a  few  feet  below  the  parapet.  It  reminded  her 
of  Mollie  Vincent,  lying  in  the  Protestant  cemetery  beside 
her  baby. 
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Mollie  was  too  slight  a  thing  to  which  to  attach  any 
weight  of  blame.  The  elements  of  ethics  would  be  as 
easily  grasped  by  a  butterfly  ;  and  yet  she  had  always  been 
comfortably  convinced  that  she  was  "soulful,"  and 
"  naturally  religious."  Eric,  whom  Sybil  had  loved  as  her 
own  brother — Eric  was  the  one  to  be  judged.  Weak 
and  vain  he  had  always  been,  but  not  dishonourable,  she 
had  believed  j  dishonourableness  revolted  her  like  a  loath- 
some malady.  He  was  a  man,  and  if  he  was  worthy  of  the 
name  he  should  have  held  up  the  woman,  instead  of  dragging 
her  down.  She  hoped  she  might  never  see  Eric  again  ; 
but  with  the  hope  came  the  dreadful  depression  belonging 
to  the  outraging  of  love.  The  memory  of  that  thought 
came  back  to  her  in  an  agony  of  regret,  eighteen  months 
afterwards,  when  Norton  died  at  an  up-country  post  in 
Nigeria,  of  blackwater  fever. 

It  was  a  week  since  Mollie's  death.  Vincent  had  gone 
home,  and  Mr  Lethbridge  and  Sybil  had  moved  to  an  hotel. 
Her  father  was  thoroughly  enjoying  his  holiday,  and  had  a 
peculiar  affection  for  Florence,  because  it  was  there  he 
had  met  his  wife.  It  was  decidedly  warm,  being  now  the 
second  week  in  May,  but  neither  of  them  minded  heat ; 
and  Sybil  entered  into  his  enjoyment  of  pictures  and 
memory-hallowed  spots,  and  waited  patiently  for  him  to 
suggest  a  date  of  departure.  This  morning  he  had  told  her 
of  the  receipt  of  some  business  papers  which  entailed  a  good 
deal  of  careful  attention  ;  he  should  have  to  keep  his  nose 
to  the  grindstone  pretty  well  all  day,  and  give  up  their  plan 
of  going  out  to  Fiesole.  She  would  be  perfectly  happy 
mooning  about  by  herself,  she  said  j  she  felt  like  spending 
the  morning  at  San  Miniato.  She  did  not  know  why,  but 
if  she  gave  it  long  enough  it  always  brought  peace,  and 
attracted  her  like  a  magnet. 
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"  That's  very  curious,"  he  answered  thoughtfully : 
"have  I  ever  told  you  it  was  there  I  proposed  to  your 
mother  ?  " 

Sybil  thought  of  that  now,  sitting  on  the  parapet ;  she 
had  not  known  it  before.  Could  it  be  that  her  mother's 
happy  memories  of  the  place  had  printed  themselves  on  her 
child's  mind  before  birth  ?  It  might  be  so.  Certainly  it 
had  always  had  a  peculiar  fascination  for  her  ;  she  could  sit 
there  for  hours,  gazing  and  dreaming,  her  soul  partly 
liberated,  like  a  captive  balloon,  soaring  in  regions  above 
storm,  and  breathing  finer  air. 

With  the  passing  of  the  weeks,  and  in  helping  to  bear 
other  people's  burdens,  some  of  the  soul-health  she  craved 
had  entered  in.  The  end  in  view  was  not  to  lessen  pain — 
it  is  doubtful  if  a  woman  ever  really  wishes  to  ease  herself 
of  one  pang  suffered  in  love's  cause, — but  to  attain  to 
reasoned  attunement,  without  which  no  power  or  consist- 
ency is  possible.  It  is  all  very  well  to  determine  to  fill  life 
full — to  be  absolute  master,  if  not  slave-driver,  of  self ;  but  if 
fundamental  harmony  is  wanting,  unrest  and  fear  will  never 
be  far  away,  with  their  sapping  effect  on  the  whole  character. 

She  had  striven  hard  to  enter  on  the  "Way  of  Right 
Adjustment"  ;  entry  was  all  she  aspired  to  at  present,  for 
well  she  knew  that  establishment  therein  is  of  the  priceless 
things  of  the  soul,  won  only  after  long  service. 

Not  till  some  tornado  has  wrecked  the  frail  fabric  trusted 
in  as  weatherproof,  is  the  need  of  scientific  building  dis- 
covered ;  then,  the  old  props  and  fallacies  lying  in  ruin, 
stone  by  stone  a  new  house  of  defence  is  raised,  four-square 
to  the  winds  of  heaven,  and  strong  with  the  strength  of 
self-knowledge. 

She  had  looked  the  years  in  the  face,  and  had  steadfastly 
accepted  the  fact,  with  no  blinking  or  rebellion,  that  life  was 
from  henceforth  a  level  high-road  merely,  ideal  for  plodding, 
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with  a  Rest-house  at  the  end.  There  would  be  wayside 
flowers  to  gather,  wayside  brooks  to  drink  from  ;  but  there 
were  no  purple  mountains  of  delight,  no  earthly  paradise  on 
the  horizon. 

Yet  a  calming  sense  of  establishment  had  come  to  her, 
with  a  new  conviction  of  love's  effectualness ;  an  effectual- 
ness  which  separation,  even  the  hindrances  of  differing  con- 
ditions of  existence,  are  powerless  to  annul.  Though  we 
wait  aeons,  if  love  be  worthy  of  the  name,  it  will  bring  its 
own  fruition.  Every  impulse  of  love — of  act  or  thought, 
in  unwasted,  unerring  energy,  goes  forth  to  its  goal  in 
spiritual  telepathy,  enriching  the  originator  as  much  as  the 
recipient.  All  the  diverse  pangs  which  love  entails  must 
continue  while  the  earth  lasts — loss  and  longing,  remorse, 
the  impossibility  of  vicarious  suffering,  and  the  terrible 
emptiness  which  it  seems  can  never  again  be  filled.  But 
once  the  truth  is  absorbed  that  love  must  in  the  end  ac- 
complish its  own  fulfilment  by  an  inviolable  spiritual  law, 
there  is  peace  waiting  at  the  darkest  time  j  and  sooner  or 
later  it  will  approach  and  wrap  the  soul  in  certainty  of 
ultimate  consummation. 

The  sun-blessed  moments  chased  each  other  until  nearly 
an  hour  was  gone,  and  still  Sybil  sat  dreaming  on  the  parapet. 
She  shut  her  eyes,  and  felt  her  being  expanding  to  the 
inward  peace  as  a  flower  to  the  sun.  Formless  thankfulness 
for  love,  for  goodness,  for  beauty,  went  up  from  her  heart. 

The  scent  of  wallflowers  came  richly  from  the  beds  below  ; 
the  faint,  far  noises  of  the  city  and  the  crooning  of  the 
pigeons  made  dreamy  variations  in  the  stillness.  The  near 
gravel,  the  white  road,  the  distant  panorama  to  the  tenderly- 
blue  mountains  swam  in  a  haze  of  heat. 

An  old  priest  in  a  soutane  green  with  age  came  blinking 
out  of  the  church  and  stood  a  short  way  off,  also  looking 
over  the  parapet.  He  wondered  what  the  girl  in  white  was 
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thinking  about.  She  had  been  there  when  he  went  into  the 
church,  more  than  half  an  hour  ago  ;  apparently  she  had  not 
moved  since,  and  the  sun  was  very  hot.  She  must  be  think- 
ing of  her  lover  j  nothing  else  could  keep  a  woman  still  for 
so  long  a  time.  She  would  get  a  sun-stroke,  that  was  a  sure 
thing.  He  yawned,  took  snuft',  put  up  his  cotton  umbrella 
and  shuffled  to  the  end  of  the  piazza.  In  the  doorway  he 
almost  collided  with  a  man  whose  eyes  looked  swiftly  and 
hungrily  beyond  him,  but  who  courteously  stood  on  one  side 
to  let  him  pass  out.  The  old  cleric  could  not  resist  one 
backward  look,  but  his  curiosity  was  not  gratified.  The 
girl  had  never  turned,  so  she  was  evidently  not  expecting  a 
lover  ;  and,  anyhow,  this  was  not  likely  to  be  one,  for  she 
was  young  and  comely,  and  the  man  had  a  grizzled  beard 
and  walked  with  a  decided  limp.  Perhaps  he  was  a  wounded 
soldier.  The  old  man  passed  into  the  road  with  a  dis- 
appointed grunt. 

As  the  slightly  dragging  step  upon  the  gravel  approached 
Sybil  turned  with  an  unaccountable  start. 

Her  instantaneous  sensation  was  amazement  to  a  point  of 
shock  ;  but  no  cloud  of  self-consciousness  dimmed  the  first 
moment.  She  forgot  everything  which  she  had  imagined 
would  make  a  banal,  distressing  ordeal  of  the  meeting. 
Time  and  space  rolled  up  like  a  fire-shrivelling  parchment, 
and  everlasting  reality  contained  simply  their  two  souls.  .  .  . 
Of  course  her  father  had  written  to  him.  .  .  . 

And  while  the  lightning  thoughts  darted,  he  was  drawing 
nearer,  real  and  convincing  in  the  sunlight,  the  sad  eyes 
full  of  a  beautiful  diffidence  and  humility  which  swept  her 
self-betrayal  at  Richmond  out  of  count. 

"  And  there  was  silence  in  heaven  for  about  the  space 

of "  How  long  was  it  ?  she  could  not  remember.  As 

she  rose,  the  act  seemed  to  break  the  spell ;  ridiculously, 
persistently,  the  words  she  had  shuddered  at  the  mere  idea 
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of  saying  knocked  at  her  brain.  "  How  do  you  do  ?  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  getting  well !  " — and  lo  !  before  she  knew 
it,  they  were  out  of  her  mouth,  with  a  mechanical  ring, 
betraying  neither  pleasure  nor  displeasure.  Directly  they 
were  voiced  she  realised  he  was  waiting  for  the  keynote  ; 
and  she  had  struck  it.  He  would  have  fully  considered  that 
one  can  count  with  certainty  on  nothing  in  life  ;  above  all, 
on  nothing  connected  with  the  human  heart ;  that  the 
passion  of  one  hour  may  be  the  condescending  pity — or  less 
— of  the  next ;  would  know  how  many  a  passion  has  been 
killed  in  less  time  than  from  December  to  May,  by  the 
scorching  of  pride,  by  mischief-makers,  by  a  hundred  and 
one  causes.  It  would  be  strange  if  he  should  put  trust  in 
her  faithfulness,  or  think  her  anything  but  an  embodiment 
of  inconsistency  ;  she  had  told  him  at  Richmond  that  she 
had  "  always "  loved  him  ;  yet  she  had  been  engaged  to 
Thornfield.  .  .  .  He  was  forearmed  with  the  expectation 
of  change  ;  his  whole  bearing  was  tentative  ;  and  now  the 
cue  was  given,  there  would  be  instant  adjustment.  The 
vibrations  of  the  spoken  word  cannot  be  stopped  at  will ; 
the  sentence  was  natural  enough,  whatever  she  had  felt  j 
the  idiocy  was  in  the  way  it  had  been  said.  There  was  a 
flavour  of  stiff  rehearsal  about  it  which  was  like  a  douche  of 
cold  water,  and  had  startled  herself  as  well  as  him. 

For  the  second  time  in  eight  years  they  shook  hands. 
Sybil,  smiling  admirably,  said  she  was  delighted  to  see  he 
was  well  enough  to  travel,  and  wasn't  Florence  perfect  ?  and 
had  he  ever  been  there  before  ?  He  ought  not  to  have  come 
without  my  leave,  said  an  undercurrent  of  thought. 

"  Are  you  going  to  sit  any  longer  ?  "  he  asked,  after  they 
had  stood  for  a  few  minutes  j  "  if  so,  may  I  rest  here  too  ? 
I  walked  from  about  half-way  up  the  hill,  and  it  was  fairly 
hot,"  with  a  swift  smile. 

"  Oh,  do  !  "  she  agreed  lightly.     They  moved  to  where 
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the  shadow  of  the  church  had  begun  to  creep  over  gravel 
and  parapet. 

As  she  sat  down  on  the  broad  coping  she  thought  con- 
fusedly of  a  star  which  flashed  red,  yellow,  and  green,  and  of 
a  broken  coffee-cup,  and  shivered.  .  .  . 

"  I  don't  know  that  it's  wise  to  come  straight  from  that 
broiling  sun  to  the  shade,  in  this  climate,"  said  Brian 
anxiously  ;  "  chills  are  awfully  easy  to  get  that  way." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  get  chills,  thanks ;  it's  a  relief  to  get  out 
of  the  blaze." 

"  Had  you  been  there  long  ?  " 

"  I  hardly  know — yes,  I  suppose  I  had  ;  I  came  up  about 
twelve  o'clock.  What  time  is  it  now,  I  wonder  ?  " 

"  About  five  minutes  to  one." 

"  How  the  time  has  flown  !  "  she  said  cheerfully.  "  I 
ought  to  be  moving  ;  we  lunch  at  half-past." 

He  looked  out  at  the  glorious  scene,  and  his  simple  man's 
brain  began  desperately  to  turn  things  over. 

She  had  congratulated  him  on  his  recovery,  with  appalling 
conventionality  ;  and  had  talked  to  him  as  though  she  were 
politely  at  pains  to  conceal  that  she  would  much  rather  be 
alone.  .  .  .  Now  she  was  making  conversation  again,  easy, 
well-bred  conversation,  about  the  forwardness  of  the  season 
in  England,  and  what  not ;  but  naturally,  now  he  came  to 
think  of  it,  silence  would  not  do.  ...  In  a  few  minutes 
she  would  get  up  and  say  good-bye,  and  what  he  had  come 
to  venture,  with  leaden  misgivings,  fluctuations  of  hope,  and 
doubts  about  the  right  and  wrong  of  it,  would  be  left  un- 
tried ;  and  who  knew  when  he  might  have  a  second  chance  ? 

He  answered  a  little  at  random  once  or  twice  ;  and  then, 
as  a  resonant  clock  far  below  struck  the  hour,  turned  to 
her  with  desperate  calm. 

"  I  came  up  here  because  I  knew  I  should  find  you,*'  in 
a  quiet  voice. 
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"  Did  you  ?  "  with  polite  surprise  ;  "  how  was  that  ?  " 

"  I  saw  your  father  on  the  way  from  the  station  ;  he  told 
me  you  had  gone  up  here,  and  that  you  generally  stayed 
some  time." 

Sybil  laughed. 

"  It's  a  favourite  haunt  of  mine,"  she  said  easily. 

"  I  heard  from  your  father  a  few  days  ago.  He  had  heard 
from  Vincent  that  Dr  Parks  advised  a  change  abroad  for 
me  ;  and  he  asked  me  to  come  out  here.  ...  I  had  a 
question  to  put  to  him  first.  And  he  gave  me  a  straight 
answer.  I  told  him  Parks  had  given  it  as  his  opinion  that 
I  should  never  be  more  crippled  than  I  am  now  ;  I  believe  I 
nonplussed  the  doctors  by  the  way  I  outstrode  all  their 
hopes ;  and  I  asked  your  father  .  .  .  after  he  had  written 
to  me,  if  he  considered  it  would  be  fair  to  any  woman  to  ask 
her  to  marry  me." 

He  did  not  look  at  her,  and  her  eyes  were  on  the  hills. 

"  He  said  he  thought  it  would  be  perfectly  fair.  Then 
I  came  out.  But  before  coming  up  here,  I  said  to  him, 
1  Yes,  fair  enough,  generally  speaking  ;  but  what  about  the 
particular  ?  did  he  fully  realise  that  ?  '  .  .  .  He  gave  me 
leave  to  go  to  someone  belonging  to  him,  and  to  ask  her 
...  to  ask  her  if  she  could  care  for,  enough  to  marry,  a 
one-armed  man,  who  into  the  bargain  would  probably  all 
his  life  be  shaky  without  a  stick." 

She  had  slowly  turned  her  white  face  and  looked  at  him. 
A  little,  harrying  demon-thought  had  attacked  her.  He  was 
standing,  resting  his  sound  left  hand  on  the  coping,  looking 
at  her  as  a  strong  man  looks  who  waits,  greatly  moved  yet 
greatly  steadfast,  for  the  crown  of  life  to  be  given  or  denied. 

"  I'm  afraid  you're  too  chivalrous,"  she  said  in  a  low 
voice,  turning  back  to  the  hills. 

Brian  made  a  record  in  quick  thinking.  Was  it  possible 
that  she  imagined  he  was  asking  her  to  marry  him  from  a 
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sense  of  duty,  because,  in  her  infinite  pity  she  had  betrayed 
herself?  What  an  arrant  bungler  he  was !  he  had  never 
told  her  what  every  woman  wants  to  hear  first  of  all ;  but 
then,  it  had  seemed  to  him  that  she  must  know — that  it 
was  so  unnecessary  as  to  be  almost  an  impertinence — as 
though  an  Englishman  assured  the  King  that  he  was  his 
subject. 

The  question  which  had  ousted  everything  else  was 
whether  she  cared  ;  he  understood,  now,  that  what  she  had 
told  him  four  months  ago  had  been  too  stupendous  to  be 
absolutely  realised.  It  had  hardly  seemed  to  count,  apart 
from  the  possibility  of  her  having  changed,  for  it  had  given 
him  very  little  confidence. 

"  May  I  tell  you  something  ?  "  he  said  gently. 

Sybil  did  not  move  or  speak. 

"You  asked  me  at  Richmond  why  I  slipped  out  into 
the  dark — eight  years  ago — without  even  saying  good- 
night. Did  it  never  strike  you  that  it  might  have  been 
because  I  dared  not  stay  in  the  light  any  longer  ?  .  .  .  The 
first  thing  I  saw,  when  I  came  to  after  being  run  over,  was 
your  face.  From  that  time  forward  the  mere  fact  that 
you  existed  helped  me  to  live.  ...  I  loved  you  from  the 
first — without  needing  to  see  you  twice — with  all  there  was 
of  me,  for  always ;  and  of  course,  as  we  were  as  far  apart 
as  the  poles,  the  most  merciful  thing  for  me  was  to  cut 
myself  off"  from  you  ;  and  I  had  the  cowardly  courage  to 
do  that.  ...  I  suppose  you  don't  remember  losing  a 
handkerchief  at  the  hospital  ?  I  do.  ...  I  hardly  dare 
ask  you.  ...  It  hardly  seems  right  ;  and  yet — I'm 
courageously  cowardly  enough !  .  .  .  I'm  not  perfectly 
whole,  and  never  shall  be  j  but  they  say  you  see  the 
worst.  .  .  ." 

"I  wish  you'd  sit  down,"  said  Sybil  shakily,  without 
turning  her  head.  "  You  look  so  tired." 
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He  did  not  move,  or  take  his  waiting  eyes  from  all  he 
could  see  of  her  face.  Suddenly  it  came  to  him  that  she 
needed  silence.  Unspoken  things  had  gone  forth  to  him  and 
given  him  patience.  He  turned  from  her,  and  saw  the 
butterfly  hoverings  of  the  pigeons  around  the  brown  buildings 
far  below. 

In  a  moment  or  two  he  knew  her  eyes  were  upon  him. 
She  looked  up  with  that  in  them,  as  well  as  tears,  which 
makes  a  man  wonder  if  he  knew  anything  worth  knowing 
till  that  moment. 

As  he  came  to  her  she  stood  up  ;  and  on  almost  the 
same  spot  where  her  father  and  mother  had  sealed  their 
bond  with  their  first  kisses,  the  daughter  entered  at  last 
into  her  heritage  of  joy. 


THE    END 
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